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THE FACE IN THE STREAM. 
BY BLISS CARMAN. 


THE sunburnt face in the willow shade 
To the face in the water-mirror said : 


““O deep mysterious face in the stream, 
Art thou myself, or am I thy dream »”’ 
And the face deep down in the water’s side 
To the face in the upper air replied : 
‘“‘T am thy dream, thou poor worn face, 
And this is thy heart’s abiding place. 
“Too much in the world, come back and be 
Once more my dream-fellow with me; 
“In the far-off untarnished years 
Before thy furrows were washed with tears 
““Or ever thy serious creature eyes 
Were aged with a mist of memories. 
‘‘Hast thou forgotten the long ago 
Iu the garden where I used to flow, 
‘Among the hills, with the maple tree 

‘ And the roses blowing over me ?— 
‘*T who am now but a wraith of this river, 
Forsaken of thee forever and ever, 
‘““Who then was thine image fair, forecast 
In the heart of the water rimpling past. 
“Out in the wide of the summer zone 
I lulled and allured thee apart and alone, 
“The azure gleam and the golden croon 
And the grass with the flaky roses strewn. 
‘““There you would lie and lean above me, 
The more you lingered the more to love me, 
“Till L[ became, as the year grew old, 
Thy fairest day dream’s fashion and mold, 


‘Deep in the water twilight there, 
Smiling, elusive, wonderful, fair, 


“The beautiful visage of thy clear soul 
Set in eternity’s limpid shoal, 

“Thy spirit’s countenance, the trace 
Of dawning God in the human face. 


‘*And when the yellow leaves came down 
Through the silent mornings one by one 


“To the frosty meadow, as they fell 
Thy pondering heart said, ‘All is well: 


“* Ay, all is best, for I stake my life, 
Beyond the boundaries of strife.’ 


“And then thy feet returned no more,— 

While years went over the garden floor, 

‘“‘With frost and maple, with rose and dew, 
- In the world thy river wandered through ;— 


‘“‘Came never again to revive and recall 
Thy youth from its water burial. 


‘But now thy face is battle-dark ; 

The strife of the world has graven a mark 
* About the lips that are no more mine, 
Too sweet to forget, too strong to repine. 


““ With the ends of the earth for thy garden now, 
What solace and what reward hast thou?” - 


Then he of the earth’s sun-traversed side 
To him of the under-world replied : 


“*O glad mysterious face im the stream, 

My lost illusion, my summer dream, 

‘Thou fairer self of a fonder time, 

A far imperishable clime, 

“For thy dear sake I have fared alone 

And fronted failure and housed with none. 

‘‘ What youth was that, when the world was green, 
In the lovely mythus Greek and clean, 

‘““Was doomed with his flowery kin to bide, 

A blown white star by the river side, 


** And no more follow the sun, foot free, 
Too long enamored of one like thee? 


“Shall God who abides in the patient flower, 
The painted dust sustained by his power, 

* Refuse to the wing of the dragonfly 

His sanction over the open sky,— 


“A frall, detached and wandering thing 
Torn loose from the blossomy life of spring ? 


*‘And this is man, the myriad one, 
Dust’s flower and time’s ephemeron. 


“And I who have followed the wander-list 
For a glimpse of beauty, a wraith in the mist, 


“Shall be spilt at last and return to peace, 
As dust which the hands of the wind release. 


“This is my solace and my reward, 

Who have drained life’s dregs from a broken shard.” 
Wise and grave was the water face, 

A youth grown man in a little space; 

While the wayworn face by the river side 

Grew gentler-lipped and shadowy-eyed ; 

For he heard like a sea-horn summoning him 

That sound from the world’s end vast and dim, 
Where the river went wandering out so far 
Through a gate in the mountain left ajar, 


The sea birds love and the Jand birds flee, 
The large bleak voice of the burly sea. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM. 
A MEDITATION. 
BY THE REV. GERARD B. F. HALLOCK. 








THE Lord is my shepherd, therefore I shall not want. 

Being the Lord he is rich and strong and able to give me 
the things thatI need ; and being shepherdly in his love 
he is very tender and kind ard solicitous for my welfare. 
It is for this reason that I am so sure all my necessities 
will be met. I put myself gladly under his care, and 
dwell in assured content under the sense of his overshad- 
owirg love and providence, Trusting this shepherd I 
know that I shall be well sheltered ‘and fed. He will 
make me to like down in the greenest, sweetest and most 
protected pastures. Here will I find both food conven- 
ient for. ms and the rest that refreshes. Well guarded 
and led he will conduct me, not into the barren desert or 
the wooded forest, but where are the most beautiful and 
fertile fields and beside still waters and gentle flowing 
streams that gladden the landscape in view. Here, too, 
find I the purest of sparkling water to quench my thirst, 
and to keep my life ever at its best. Yes, and even tho I 
should for any reason become weak and sickly, then, 
under his loving and tender care, he restoreth my soul 
and makes me wellagain. Thol wander into by-paths 
and forbidden thickets of sin, yet he brings me back into 
the paths of righteousness, for his name’s sake. He re- 
vives me when faint, recovers me when sick, restores 
me when wandering! And oh, how often and how 
foolishly do I wander! Prone to wander; Lord, I feel 
it, prone to leave the God I love; yet this shepherd and 
bishop of my soul never gives me up, but out on the 
cold mountains seeks the wayward one, bringing me 
back again under his protecting care. Belonging to him, 
his name is upon me, and both out of love to me and « de- 
sire to uphold the honor of his name he leads me back 
into the right way again and places me in his fold. He 
restores my soul; he leads mein the paths of righteous- 
ness for his name’s sake, 

But this shepherd of mine, having been with me in 
life, will not forsake me in death. This I argue because 
of the fact of my many past blessings. Because he has 
been with me thus farlam confident that he will be 
with me even to the end. Yes, and he will be with me 
at the end. Yea, thoI walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil. To have no fear 
in death is certainly a great boon, and yet this boon is 
mine. : 

This death-journey is to b2a valley journey, I learn, 
Right glad am I, too, that this is so. Valleys are shel- 
tered places. The storms break on the mountain tops. 
The way I am to go is not mid a wild woodland or over 
some bleak, storm-riven mountain, but through the 
sheltered, fruitful, peaceful region of a valley. 

But glad and happy thought, it is not the valley of 
death at all, as I supposed. It is the vatley of the 
shadow of death. Then it can be nothing more than 
the shadow or the appearance of death—not really 
death. Idonotfearashadow. The shadow of a sword 
never slew anybody. The shadow of aserpent never 
stung any one. Why, if lam only to pass through a 
shadow I have no reson for fear at al]. After all, then, 
death does not seem to be death. It is only a seeming. 
It really must be true, therefore, that there is no death ; 


that what seems so is transition, and that ‘this life of 
mortal breath is but a suburb of the life Elysian, whose 
portals we call death. We say that the sun sets, but it 
never does really set; it only seems to set. We speak 
of it as setting only because its evening condition looks 
like a going down. In reality it has only the seeming of 
setting and meets us bright as ever next morning. Sleep 
looks like death, but it is not death. Neither is death it- 
self really death ; it is only the shadow or.the appearance 
of death. Yea, tho I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death I will fear no evil. 

But there is another precious reason why I have no 
need for fear. This passing through the valley is a 
** walk ”"—not at all what I hadimagined. I had thought 
of itas some hurried, frightened entering upon an un- 
welcome flight, or some rude hustling away upon a 
forced and fatiguing journey. But if it is a walk, then 
it must be something quiet and deliberate, something 
prepared for and peaceful, possibly even pleasant. I 
had not thought of death so. I had been thinking of it 
as an awful summons, a sudden flight, a something full 
of haste and fright and terror. But, no, it is a ‘‘ walk,” 
so quiet and peaceful a thing as an evening walk mid 
the pleasant shadows of sunset. 

I wonder that I never noticed the words more care- 

fully ; for I see even further that it is not said to bea 
walk in the valley. That might suggest something con- 
tinuous, like the weary wanderings of one lost in the 
dark, or entangled among the uncut forests of the valley, 
or amid the confusing and intricate paths of the valley. 
But, no, the walk is not ‘“‘in the valley,” but ‘‘ through 
the valley.” Ah, then, it must be a straight and plain 
path, and one that leads somewhere. It must be a direct 
jouraey to a distinct destination. Yes, { am assured 
that it is, and that the destination is nothing less delight- 
ful than Heaven itself. How then can I fear when once 
by faith I have connected the valley with the Heaven to 
which it leads? This going must be like the flight of a 
bird through some dark cloud, and then out into the full 
light of the suv. It must be like some traveler journey- 
ing through a deeply-shadowed canyon between the 
mountaips, and then coming out into the broad and smil- 
ing country where the sun is shining in his glory, and 
where every green herb and beautiful flower is springing 
up to bless. Surely if it is only a quiet walk through the 
sheltered valley, and the valley itself opens out full and 
broad in the shining fields of Heaven, why indeed should 
I fear? 

But better still : I do not have to go through even this 

peaceful valley alone. *‘For thou art with me!’ My 
shepherd is with me! He who cared for me all my life 
long is s'ill with me—at my side, my companion, my- . 
defender, my guide. No, no, ‘‘I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me.” With thy rod dost thou point out 
the way. With thy staff dost thou give me support. 
How then can I get lost or wander from the path of 
safety, or how faint by the way? Companionship, the 
sweetest and most cheering, I have, for there walks by 
my side every moment my own dear Lord, who all my 
life through has shepherded my soul, and now at last 
brings me to the heavenly fold, where I shall be forever 
both safe and satisfied. Goodness and mercy having 
followed me all the days of my life, now I shall dwell in 
the house of the Lord forever. 

Happy consummation of what was, after all, a happy 
journey, for I have found that all the way to Heaven 
was Heaven begun. 

RocneEstTsR, N. Y. 
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THE SUFFRAGE PROBLEM IN SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION—HOW TO DEPRIVE 
THE NEGRO OF HIS VOTE—THE CRIMINALITY 
OF IT—TILLMAN’S PLAN. 











BY E. J. DICKERSON, ESQ., 
MEMBER OF THE STATE REPUBLICAN COMMITTEE OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 





THE State of South Carolina is a joint stock company 
in which every citizen is a partner with an unlimited 
constitutional interest. For the protection of these co- 
partnership rights the Federal Constitution, inand upon 
which the State is founded, has thrown around each 
member certain constitutional safeguards. Every en- 
actment of the State, whether of a constitutional or 
legislative character, must be in conformity with and 
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subordinate to these Federal constitutional safeguards, 
and consistent in practice with the scope of these re- 
quirements of the National Organic Law. The right of 
the State to remodel its Constitution and laws remains 
inviolate beyond doubt or cavil. But that it can do so 
in such a manner as to mold citizenship in such a fashion 
and limit it in such form, in the State, as will serve its 
purpose, without regard to the rights of its citizens to 
citizenship in the United States and citizenship in the 
State under the Federal Constitution, is the erroneous 
doctrine upon which the “ powers that be” reckon in 
South Carolina. For, indeed, while citizenship in the 
United States was formerly founded in and dependent 
upon citizenship in the individual States, there was 
created by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution a new citizenship— a natural citizenship. 

State citizenship was once paramount; now it is no 
longer so, This new, natural citizenship towers above 
any citizenship that the State can grant, and isso strong- 
ly constructed that it is beyond the power of the State to 
modify or limit it. For ‘‘every person born or natural- 
ized in the United States,” says the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, ‘‘is a citizen of the 
United States”; hence the State can make no Constitu- 
tion, enact no law, nor can the courts pass any decree 
that will deny or abridge the rights of the citizen to 
citizenship in the United States, nor the individual 
State. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution goes 
further; it restricts, limits, defies and subordinates 
State citizenship, as well as the right of the State to 
tamper with this citizenship by declaring that ‘* The per- 
sons already designated as citizens of the United States 
shall thereafter be citizens of the State wherein they re- 
side.” So the Constitution of the United States is the 
sole charter of every man’s citizenship, both State and 
National As the United States creates, limits and de- 
fines both State and National citizenship, it can, it must 
and it will preserve and protect the citizen in the rights 
and privileges thereby granted. 

Taking this view in the earliest stages of reconstruc- 
tion, foreseeing the questions that might arise in the 
future, the framers of the Constitutional Amendment 
(Fourteenth) placed in it a clause which would guard the 
former clause and the rights thereby granted with * ir- 
reversible constitutional guaranties,” to wit, ‘‘no State 
shall make any law which shall infringe or abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States.” Now, since citizenship of the United States is 
paramount to citizenship of the individual State, it fol- 
lows, as night follows day, that all constitutions and 
laws passed by the individual State, denying or abridg- 
ing the rights of the citizen to the privileges of either 
State or National citizenship are unconstitutional, null 
and void. 

Now, what are the privileges of citizenship threatened 
by political clamor in South Carolina to-day ? Is it life? Is 
it liberty ? Is it the right toenjoy and defend their lives ; 
or the right to acquire, enjov, protect and defend prop- 
erty or the right to pursue happiness? The powers that 
be would answer No. I answer it is; yea, it is more. 
These all included. Since it is the right according to 
our American idea and plan of government, and by the 
fundamental principles of our Government, to preserve 
all of these rights—the ballot. The greater always in- 
cludes the less ; and the ballot is the great palladium of 
all our liberties. It is mightier than the bayonet, and de- 
cides more issues ; mightier than wealth, hence it should 
not be predicated upon it ; mightier than the pen, and 
should not be regulated by the power to use the latter: 
mightier than station, and should not be lodged there; 
mightier than all other rights and privileges combined, 
save the right and privilege to cast it freely, and have it 
fairly counted and honestly returned. 

The right and duty of supervising the just and equal 
distribution of benefits accruing to each member accord- 
ing to the spirit of the Government, devolve upon 
all, and should neither be delegated to a class nor 
neglected by the masses. Individually and collect- 
ively each and all are under solemn obligations 
to the State and General Government to employ, at 
all times and under all circumstances, all honorable 
means to promote the best interest of the Government 
under which they live, to enhance the commonweal and 
save the State and Nation from moral, material and 
political ruin. This is the progressive American idea, 
To this end political or party zeal, party expediency and 
party success has been subordinated, and properly so, 
in New York and other States, where the rape of the 
ballot has been tolerated till the very lifeblood of tke 
Government had become sapped, and the bulwark of 
republican institutions impaired. 

This is the common danger with which the peo- 
ple in this State are now threatened, and it will take the 
wisdom, the prudence, the honesty, the patriotism and 
the common sense of the masses, with wise, sagacious and 
virtuous generals, to save it from impending ruin. Let 
wise appeals to these faculties be made. Let calumny, 
vituperation and slander cease. Let us have recourse to 
argument and reason, petition and prayer. These are 
remedies that seldom fail, especially when re-enforced 
by the judicious exercise of the franchise. Failing in 
this to achieve just results, thereis yeta highe™function, 
appeal to the General Government, for the enactment 
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of such laws as will remedy whatever wrongs may 
thus be done against the rights of the citizens, the with- 
drawal of congressional representation, according 
to the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment ; and to 
clothe the United States Circuit Court with ample juris- 
diction and establish an unquestionable mode of plead- 
ings to redress these wrongs whenever and wherever 
committed. For this purpose was the third act of the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution enacted. 
The courts can and should now afford this relief. To 
this higher court there will be a non-political, non-senti- 
mental, but patriotic appeal, should future results neces- 
sitate the same ; and we shall call on all patriotic and 
humane Americans for sympathy and assistance. 

Senator Tillman, in a recent campaign speech, dis- 
closed his plan for what is called the maintenance of the 
‘‘ white man’s supremacy.” This plan is crude and un- 
settled ; but it must be undertaken by the coming Con- 
stitutional Convention. He says he finds ‘‘ the Fifteenth 
Amendment an insuperable bar to any lasting arrange- 
ment to accomplish this purpose by legislation,” and that 
any plan that might be offered would live but a short 
while. He is, again, confronted with this appalling fact, 
that “an educational qualification for voting would dis- 
franchise thousands of poor whites as well as blacks”; 
and ‘‘a property qualification,” quoth he, ‘‘ would not 
minimize the evil, as thousands of Negroes now have 
property while thousands of whites have none.” 

How to disfranchise the blacks and not the whites who 
are similarly situated, has been the task upon the ex- 
Governor’s hands ever since the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was counted in, in spite of its overwhelming defeat 
last November. Before that election the people asked 
how it would be done. ‘Tell us your plan,” said they. 
‘*Trust me,” said he in reply. These thousands of whites 
were alarmed, and justly so. But the edict went forth, 
and the Convention wili be held in spite of the opposi- 
tion of the majority, in spite of the injunction of the 
United States Circuit Court, and, in Mr. Tillman’s own 
language, ‘“‘in spite of Goff, the courts, the conserva- 
tives, the ‘nigger’ and the Devil.” The burden of making 
this new Constitution is now upon Mr. Tillman. He ad- 
vocates the Mississippi plan. He would have every man 
be able to read the Constitution or properly explain it 
when read to him before allowing him to register. The 
colored illiterate’s views on the Constitution are not 
to pass, while the views of the white illiterate are not 
to be questioned. Thus a thousand election supervisors 
are to perjure themselves thousands of times a year, and 
the lessons of fraud and perjury to be taught the youth 
of the State, with the State’s approval, and with an ex- 

Jovernor and a United States Senator the high professor. 
Again, ‘‘ good moral character” is to bea sine qua non to 
the enjoyment of the election franchise. Who can pass 
muster before these moralists? Only those voting-with 
them. 

‘‘The people do not want a new Constitution,” said an 
eminent lawyer on our streets a few days ago. ‘‘ They 
don’t like Tillman’s plan,” said he. Mr. Tillman now 
sees the difficulty, and, while he isa man of many re- 
sources, he realizes that he has an elephant upon his 
hands. And while he has the new Constitution ready to 
submit to the Convention for its ratification, this ques- 
tion worries his brain, and he is now trying to unload it 
on the delegates. They all artfully dodge the task. They 
are afraid of it. Ex-Congressman George D. Tillman and 
ex-Governor Sheppard will be among a probable few 
who will dare oppose Senator Tillman on the floor of the 
Convention. Governor Evans is very busy running the 
Dispensary, and looking after his candidacy for the pres- 
idency of the Convention. He does not say much on the 
suffrage question, but it is commonly accepted by all 
that Senator Tillman’s views are his views. The Gov- 
ernor desires to succeed Senator Irby in the United 
States Senate. But Irby is not to be trifled with; he 
has his weather eye on Tillman and Evans. So when 
Tillman announced his plan, Irby differentiated, cracked 
his whip, which has more than once brought Tillman in 
line; Tillman modifies, assimilates, and finally gives in, 
Senator by, ina speech at Laurens, his home, some 
few days ago, came out against a property qualification 
or an educational qualification for voting. He said his 
party came into power as the epecial guardians of the in- 
terests of the poor man, and he would see that this same 
poor man, who placed him in his present position and 
took others from obscurity, should not be placed 
in a worse position than he was under the old régime. 
Is it now for the poor white man’s party to take away 
his legal citizenship and leave his right to vote with the 
pleasure of a pliant election officer? To place the poor 
white man below the Negro who has education and 
property?” These were pertinent inquiries, bold sen- 
tences ; they struck a sympathetic cord. The poor white 
man began to grumble. They have the votes. Tillman 
gets alarmed for his man Evans. He equivocates, he 
views Irby askance. He desires not to lose his place in 
the affections of his two confiding followers. It is in 
this senatorial contest that enough votes may be gained 
to join with the forty conservatives on the floor of the 
Convention, to defeat this wicked ‘‘ Mississippi Plan,” 
and the half-dozen Negroes in the Convention will not be 
silent upon this grave question under the lead of ex-Con- 
gressman Thomas E. Miller. 

AIKEN, S.C. 
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A PLEA FOR CHRISTIAN FRATERNITY. 


THE EXAMPLE OF JESUS—HOW HE TREATED THE 
SAMARITANS. 








BY THE VERY REV. JAMES C. BYRNE, 
PRESIDENT OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


THE Oriental tale of the husband and wife who could 
not agree whose duty it was to shut the door, while in 
the meantime their dwelling was being looted by thieves 
and they themselves were being made the laughing stock 
of the despoilers,reflects the conduct and the condition of 
many Christians. The precipitation of unbelief grows 
apace while Christians wrangle openly, or secretly hate 
one another. Whatever abstract right we may think 
we have, while the infidel wolf is ravaging the fold, let 
us not fight among ourselves about them. Fraternity 
demands not that we deny abstract rights, but that we 
waive them ; and Christian fraternity demands that we 
do this in imitation of Christ. 

If there is any one thing which in Christ’s life and 
teachings stands out more prominently than another, it 
is this seeming reluctance to make the abstract the norm 
and measure of the concrete. He was the Lord and 
Master with absolute rights, but he became a toiler and 
aservant. He came, as he said, “ eating and drinking,” 
yet he forsook both for forty days and cast out devils by 
fasting as wellas by prayer. He gave all power to his 
Apostles, but at the same time he enjoined that the 
greater should become as the lesser. We call ourselves 
Christians; but when do we reflect, not the natural law 
and all it implies which, it is granted, Christ approved 
and confirmed, but Christ himself? Does that church 
member, seated in his comfortable home in the midst of 
his happy family, surrounded with the luxuries of 
wealth, reflect the Christ who bad not whereon to lay 
his head? He has a right to his home and to lawful en- 
joy ment, of course ; but if he wishes to be Christlike let 
him go outin the cold and, with his own hands, bring 
solace to the poor and suffering. See that illustrious 
churchman. He forms an integral part of this Demo- 
cratic State. He not only believes in the right, but he 
favors the exercise of the right—of capital punishment, 
With his acquiescence, in fact, this very morning a 
human being has been put to death with the electric cur- 
rent and lies there slain. And now, with hands red- 
dened with legally shed blood, he ascends the pulpit and 
eloquently comments on these words of Jesus: ‘‘ He 
that is withoutsin among you, let him cast the first stone 
at her.” Does he reflect Christ? Such instances in 
which, with rigorous logic, we have put into execution 
our abstract rights could be multiplied indefinitely and 
yet—there the open Gospels are, portraying for our guid- 
ance not a code of abstract laws, but the living Christ. 

It is not necessary, therefore, in following up our sub- 
ject of Christian Fraternity, to deny our right to de- 
nounce error wherever and whenever we see it; but it 
will be sweet and profitable to study the demeanor of 
Jesus toward those who, having fallen into heretical 
error, wandered from the body of unity and the fullness 
of truth. 

Such were the Samaritans, For the most part of pagan 
origin, they had, nevertheless, adopted the Jewish re- 
ligion as they found it in the country which they had 
settled. Thus they adored the same God as the Jews 
and acknowledged Moses as God's envoy, and the Pen- 
tateuch as their sacred code ; but, because they rejected 
the prophetical writings and the traditions of the Phar- 
isees, they were looked upon as heretics, and were cor- 
dially detested and profoundly hated as such. Subse- 
quently they were anathematized and excommunicated 
by Esdras, Zorobabel and Josue. But when finally, 
under Manasses, they had built their temple on Mount 
Gerizim, and had stocked it with Levites, whom they 
permitted to intermarry with strangers, they became a 
veritable abomination in the nostrils of the Jews. Hence- 
forward hatred for them became, if possible, more blind, 
implacable and deadly. All communication was cut off. 
Eating Samaritan bread was pronounced tantamount to 
eating pork. The worst reproach that could be given to 
a man was that of Samaritan—a word which the polite 
Pharisee, unless excessively enraged, never used, but 
placed in the category of opprobrious epithets which are 
now written with a dash. It is unnecessary to relate any 
further historical facts to show in what estimation the 
Jews held the Samaritans. The Samaritans, on the other 
hand, cordially reciprocated the antipathy of the Jews. 
They insulted the latter, assassinated chem when they 
got the chance, and even went so far, on one occasion, as 
to enter stealthily the Jewish sanctuary by night and de- 
file it so that the Paschal feast could not be celebrated. 
It is at this precise stage that Jesus enters on the scene 
to diffuse the light of his example even unto us. 

Not only did he not approve this sectarian hatred, but 
he broke down all the barriers which it had erected be- 
tween man and man. Nothing is more Godlike than 
that breath of most intense kindliness toward sinners in 
general and the Samaritans in particular which is dif- 
fused through the words and actions of Jesus. ‘‘ Do not 
we say well that thou art a Samaritan and hast a devil?” 
(John 8: 48) said the enraged Pharisees. Jesus answered, 
‘*T have not a devil.” What a world of tender consid- 
erateness is found in this arswer! First there is a de- 


nial of the logical consequence and therefore a defense 
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of the hated nation ; secondly, there is an unwillingness 
to ally himself with its enemies. Had the citizens of 
Samaria become Christians their sweetest reflection 
would be that the Master did not say ‘‘I am nota 
Samaritan.” Of theten lepers made clean (Luke 17) only 
the Samaritan showed himself grateful. How tender 
must have been that look of divine compassion which so 
singled him out that evenin the overwhelming joy of 
recovered integrity he remembered it and returned to 
give thanks! In the parable of the man who on his way 
to Jericho was wounded and despoiled, the virtues of a 
Samaritan are placed in bold relief to the discredit of 
priest and Levite. Yet this parable was not related in 
Samaria but for the instruction of one who would not 
even pronounce the word Samaritan, ‘‘ Which of these 
three in thy opinion was neighbor to him who fell among 
robbers?” But he said: ‘‘ He that showed mercy to him” 
(Luke 10: 36). There was more good in these Samari- 
tans than the Jews in their narrow-mindedness sus- 
pected, and the Savior again and again insinuated as 
much. For their fanatical rudeness he had but pity, and 
he rebuked the Apostles who wished to see it punished, 
saying, ‘‘ You know not of whatspirit you are” (Luke 9: 
56). Why did not King Ferdinand and his infernal in- 
‘quisition, King Henry and his servile Parliament give 
heed to these words ? 

Thus far we have contemplated the representatives of 
the orthodox and heretical streams of thought at a dis- 
tance. But was it lawful for them to meet? The Jews 
thought it was not. The Apostles likewise thought it 
was not lawful. But Jesus at Jacob’s well, on the spot 
sanctified by a vision of Abraham, in the shadow of the 
heretical temple on Mount Gerizim, met the much-mar- 
ried Samaritan woman—fit representative of the diverted 
and muddy stream of heresy, If we are to believe most 
commentators he also took a drink of water from her 
hand, an action which the Pharisees would have con- 
demned in the strongest terms. Did the meeting do any 
harm? Oa the contrary, it was the means of bringing 
many to believe in the truth. Jesus was invited to their 
city, tarried with them two days, and made many con- 
veris. Thus we see that Christ’s demeapor toward those 
‘*separated brethren” was characterized by tender char- 
ity always, by honest recognition of their virtues, and by 
winsome intercourse with them. Would that we had 
many who in imitation of Christ would be worthy inter- 
mediaries between Christian demoninations and bring 
them for the greater salvation of mankind to move in 
the same channel toward eternity ! 

The wave robbed from the sea never rests tillit returns 
whence it came. It trickles through the rocks; it isa 
restive prisoner in the fountain ; it goes murmuring and 
sighing in brook and river until at length, with a grand 
sweep, it commingles and finds rest in the great ocean 
whence it was taken. The waters of Revelation, on the 
contrary, diverted from the parent source little by little, 
dwindle away and are lost. The descendants of Lot 
were never visited by angels as their sire; the ten tribes 
never returned to worship at Jerusalem; the unity of 
Christendom once broken has remained broken forever. 
Here and there a gregarious people may have returned 
in goodly numbers to unity and fellowship, but the great 
divisions remain to this day. Yet that communion 
which Jesus so manifestly desired to exist between Jews 
and Samaritans he wished to be the distinctive mark of 
his followers, ‘‘ Father, I pray that they may be one.” 
Untold blessings, then, await those good men who ina 
brighter hour and with more faithful followers of Christ 
will bring about the peace of Christendom. In the 
meantime it is for us, trusting in the unity of heart and 
spirit of many, to pick up what fraternal links we may, 
and for Christ’s sweet sake and in virtue of his example 

‘to weld them indissolubly together. 


- 
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IN THE LAND OF THE LOYALISTS. 


TOWNS AND COASTS OF NOVA SCOTIA—REFUGEES AND 
LOY ALISTS—STUDIES IN COLONIAL HISTORY— 
THE ACADIAN ROMANCE. 











BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH; 


THE day on which we approached the shores of Nova 
Scotia by steamer from Boston was bright, and the pros- 
perous looking town of Yarmouth, set in evergreen hedges 
and garlanced with flowering shrubs, does not in the 
least remind one of the “‘ barren and inhospitable shore ” 
of the old-time geographers. If the thirty thousand, 
more or less, of Loyalists during and after our Revolu- 
tionary War arrived here in the summer, after their 
tedious voyages in the tiny sailing crafts of the time, 
they must have thought their lines were to lie in pleas- 
ant places. But most of them seem to haveearrived in 
spring and autumn, when the low, stony shores, and 
treacherous reefs would be hidden in dense fogs, and a 
keener chill than that of frost would reach the very 
bone, 

It is an interest in the early struggles of these noble— 
tho, as good Americans, we must ever think erring Loy- 
alists—that has prompted my visit to the land which they 
may justly claim as their own ; for it is mainly they and 
their descendants who have made it what it is. So my 
first inquiry, after my traveling companion and I had es- 
tablished ourselves at one of the best hotels it has ever 
been our fortune to meet, was to find some native of his- 
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torical tastes who could give mea clue in regard to where 
and how it would be best to begin my investigations, Just 
such a gentleman our landlord knew, and here began our 
unvarying experience of the charming kindliness of the 
Nova Scotians. To mention names and incidents would 
be but an ungracious return ; but surely we may be par- 


-doned for so much of reference to the assistance and 


hospitality so spontaneously extended, passing us on 
from place to place with notes of introduction, opening 
friendly doors, and giving access to unexpected sources 
of historical information. 

Yarmouth is essentially an American-looking town, 
clean, prosperous and new. Unfortunately, tho in a 
country rich in building stone, the houses are nearly all 
of wood, and one shudders to think of the consequences 
of a conflagration. After the friendliness of its people 
the most striking things about the place are its beautiful 
private gardens, and its delightful air, vigorous with 
the streng:h of the wild Atlantic and mild with the 
breath of the Gulf Stream. 

Two waysof reaching Halifax from hereare open to the 
traveler. He may take fhe railway skirting the northwest 
coast,or he may embark on the tiny steamer ‘‘ City of St. 
John,” which threads its tortuous way in and out among 
the islands which fringe the southern shore. The latter 
trip offers(on paper) so many attractions that we took 
it, and here wish to record a warning—Don’t—to any who 
may be similarly tempted. The steamer is said to be 
stanch, and its officers to be as efficient as they certainly 
are kind and attentive ; but all statements to the effect 
that thescenery is ‘‘ wild and romantic,” and the voyage 
“*smooth and pleasant ” are delusive. Under the most 
favorable circumstances the trip is thirty hours long, 
and during most of that time is much worse than cross- 
ing the English Channel. In bad weather wrecks are 
not unfrequent, and long waits in sheltering harbors are 
more frequent still. Long, low-lying reefs stretch their 
treacherous lengths out under the water in all directions, 
and dense fogs often settle down so heavily that the 
forty-six lighthouses between Yarmouth and Halifax, 
and the countless buoys which mark the course of the 
tortuouschannel, cannot be seen. Then, as on the night 
of our trip, soundings have to be taken at very short 
intervals, while the hoarse warning of the boat’s whistle 
is repeated every two or three minutes during the entire 
night. To look upon, the water was smooth enough 
during our passage, but appearances were deceitful. 
Such is the short, choppy nature of the seas produced by 
the combination of conflicting currents with ‘‘ old ocean 
roll” that the little vessel—necessarily of a very light 
draft—rolls about like an uneasy cork, and of about fifty 
passengers, men, women and children, only two (of 
whom I was fortunately one) escaped the mal de mer. 

And for all the misery there is nothing to make 
amends, The fog did not come on until nightfall, and 
such small beauty as the Tusket Islands possess was 
plainly to be seen during the eleven hours from Yar- 
mouth to Locke Port. As seen from the vessel, both 
coast and islands are monotonously low and stony. The 
word rocky is not applicable. Many of the islands, as 
well as most of the main coast, are clad with the solemn 
verdure of pine, hemlock and spruce almost to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Here they are fringed about so thickly with 
broken boulders that one of our passengers was fully 
persuaded that they had been gathered there by the Pro- 
vincial Government to build the walls of forts. But after 
passing more than a hundred of them he was induced to 
believe that even the cautious and aggressive Empire of 
Great Britain could not wish to fortify every barren 
island along so many scores of miles of a coast already 
so well defended by nature. 

Those of the islands which are not wooded are called 
the ‘‘ bald” Tuskets. Bald enough they are; low banks 
of shaley stone ; in some cases water-worn iato caves 
which run far under the surface, whose rudely arched 
openings are perceptible from the steamer, without even 
a sign of life uponthem. It was explained to us that 
July and August are the resting months for gulls and 
petrels, so that these birds, at other times so plentiful 
here, were now to be seen only on what are known as 
the ‘‘ gull islands off Newfunlan’ way.” In September 
they begin to return, and the wild ducks also appear in 
small flocks, which increase to armies a month later, and 
are speedily followed by the wild geese. Then the air is 
vocal with the screams of the gulls, the honking of the 
geese, and the castinet-like clatter of the wings of the 
black ducks as they rise in startled numbers from the 
shallows where they feed. But in July there is some- 
thing almost funereal in the silence of these island shores, 
and the effect is enhanced by the gloomy color of the 
sails on the numerous fishing sloops and schooners, In 
this damp climate the sails rapidly mildew and become 
riddled with tiny holes, as if by bird shot, unless they 
are saved by tanning them as leather is tanned. One 
‘* dipping” of the sails results in a dark terra-cotta color ; 
two dippings make them almost black, The measure is 
doubtless prudential, but the effect is dismal. 

One of the prettiest of the villages at which we touch 
is that of Shelburne, which, in 1783, grew, almost in a 
night, from a hamlet of about 1,500 souls to one of sev- 
eral thousands, and very soon was laid out in regular 
squares, whereon frame houses, built mostly of imported 
lumber, were run up until accommodation was afforded 
for the more than ten thousand Loyalists who made their 
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appearance here in about six months. But Shelburne’s 
**boom” did not last long. Even in three years the de- 
cline had become as rapid as the previous growth. A 
good many of the new inhabitants returned to the States, 
to England, cr the West Indies, and more removed to 
New Brunswick, or to the more genial and accessible 
portions of Nova Scotia. 

At Halifax we had only expected to stay for a day or 
two. Being a city it is not (theoretically) attractive to 
the city-weary New Yorker; but, in fact, it is a delight- 
fully cool place for summer sojourn, and we found that 
a week was alltooshort. ‘‘ You will find that Halifax 
is more English than England,” said a Yarmouth gentle- 
man ; “‘ they don’t like Americans there, and are very 
exclusive any way.” This was not our experience, The 
Haligonians are truly proud of their mother-land and all 
its institutions, and still regard the inhabitants of the 
States as unjustifinbly successful rebels; but at least 
two American women are glad to testify that they here 
found an amount of genuine and cordial friendliness 
that will ever leave a grateful glow in tkeir hearts. 

Many of the Loyalists landed at Halifax, tho but few 
remained there, as land for their use was set apart for 
them in less settled places. But the Provincial Library 
offers attractions to the hunter of forgotten facts, and its 


. courteous librarian extends every facility, while several 


members of the Nova Scotia Historical Society, whose 
headquarters are here, proved to be the descendants of 
Loyalists and assisted our search in every way. 

A wide distinction is here made between the Refugees 
and the Loyalists. Among the first named were included 
the ‘‘ pork eaters ”—the riffraff of the Tory Party in the 
States, who fled as much to avoid the consequences of 
their own misdeeds as from any principle of loyalty to 
the Crown. The British Government had offered free 
lands, and rations for three years tosuch as chose to 
avail themselves of the offer, and many who had no cap- 
ital, and did not wish to work, came here to live at 
public charge. A roystering set they were ; and while 
the rations lasted they gambled and raced, attended 
cock-fights and drank loyal toasts, and malediction to 
‘the rebels” in uncounted drafts of strong waters. But 
when the rations ceased the ‘‘ Refugees ”’ melted away 
like snow on the southern hills, and only those remained 
who were ready to brave every privation, not, perhaps, 
altogether because they loved the King so much, as be- 
cause they detested the too successful ‘‘ rebels” more. 
The latter feeling, handed down from generation to gen- 
eration, is lessening a little now, and, it may be hoped, 
will ultimately pass away. One must be dull indeed 
who does not see that here is a grand race, destined to 
become a power in the world. Poor as most of the 
Loyalists were at first, the property and influence of this 
province is now largely in their hands. As proud of 
his lineage as was even a Spanish grandee, the descend- 
ant of the Loyalists is yet thoroughly practical, and not 


_only gathers around him the comforts and luxuries of 


life, but assumes his proper place in the politics of his 
country. 

Leaving Halifax we passed by Windsor without stop- 
ping to see the King’s College, which was founded by 
Loyalists in 1789, and received its Royal Charter in 1802, 
Our way to Windsor was gemmed by a chain of lakes 
whose waters were so hidden by pond lilies as to resem- 
ble immense green and white mosaics set in dark-blue 
onyx. As we approached Wolfville miles of red mud 
stretched out between us and the ruddy waters of the 
Basin of Minas. Scattered about, their bottoms bedded 
in the red 0022, in all sorts of strained, uneasy attitudes, 
were crafts of every description, from big ocean sailing 
vessels to tiny fishing boats. They looked as foreign and 
ill at ease as if they were stranded in Battery Park. But 
a few hours later the returning tide had covered the red 
00z2 with an almost equally ruddy but bright and danc- 
ing water, alive with flying crafts swiftly sailing to and 
fro as if in Long Island Sound. The Basin of Minas is 
celebrated for its high tides, especially in the spring and 
autumn, but there is here no “‘bore.” To see this phe- 
nomenon one must go on much further—to Monckton, in 
New Brunswick, where the tide rolls in with terrific 
force. At Wolfville the tide is said to rise from twenty 
to thirty feet, according to the season; but in calm 
weather the rise is so gradual that it is only by watching 
that one appreciates the difference between the full and 
the half. full tides. 

From Wolfville down to and including Annapolis, we 
are in the old Acadian country, as well as that of the 
Loyalists ; for the latter entered into the labors of their 
unfortunate predecessors. Winding all along, like an 
immense green serpent, from two to three-eighths of a 
mile back from the tide-marked shore, are the dikes 
built by the thrifty French settlers to keep back the in- 
cursions of the high tides. Truly they toiled for heirs 
they knew not, for the descendants of their bitterest foes 
have inherited the fruits of their labors. The stone 
dikes deeply laid in the once red ooze and then banked 
with earth, are now grass-grown, like the rich meadows 
which they protect. They appear vnly to rise about 
three or four feet above the surface, which shows that 
the force of the highest tides cannot be severely felt so 
far from the channels. 

These great meadows form a large part of the wealth 
of this part of the country, for their immense crops of 
hay are raised without artificial fertilization, The two 
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other sources of wealth are the fruit crops and the 
American tourist. From Wolfville to Annapolis the 
cars pars through what is apparently one extensive apple 
orchard. Cherries and all the berries, also, abound in 
their season. The apples are principally exported to 
‘Eogland. Corn and grain crops are few and scant, for 
the red soil is not kindly to them; but potatoes are 
plentiful and good. 

There is a sadness hanging over all these well-tilled 
fields and comfortable houses. The romance of the ex- 
pelled Acadian lingers around every willow and grass- 
grown dike, The deed which seemed to our common 
ancestors so necessary we now see might easily have 
been avoided. Instead of reproaching them it would 
better become at least the American portion of their de- 
scendants to look at home. Everywhere in Nova Scotia 
one sees how amicably the red man and the white live 
side by side. The fatal policy of pushing the native for- 
ever away from all but the most baleful of the influences 
of civilization has not been followed here. It is true that 
here also the Indians are fading away ; but it is a peace- 
ful decay. The wild man still hunts and fishes; but he 
brings his venison, his moose and deer skins, his salmon 
and trout, his canoes and baskets, and sells them in the 
open-air market in Halifax side by side with the garden 
and orchard produce of the white farmer and gardener. 
In smaller places he has his settlements, or encampments, 
where he remains at home and the buyer comes to him. 
In Annapolis the most interesting thing we saw, not ex- 
cepting the old fort, was the Indian settlement, where 
the children of the forest had built themselves small but 
good frame houses, surrounded by well-kept gardens, gar- 
landed by screens of scarlet runners ; where pigs grunted 
in (comparatively) clean sties; where comfortably clad 
women were digging potatoes, boys were weaving bas- 
kets, and men were making moccasics and building 
birch-bark canoes, 

In Digby there is an encampment of intelligent and 
pleasant-looking New Brunswick Indians, who come over 
here for the summer season. Their temporary homes 
have clean floors, nice-looking beds, and good Yankee 
cooking stoves. The sight causes us to mourn that our 
own national treatment of the Indian has not been as 
commendable as that of our neighbors. 

The American tourist mentioned as the third source of 
revenue to this part of Nova Scotia is not by any means 
always seen here at his best. He is apt to be so intent 
upon rushing at express speed from point to point, that 
he sometimes forgets that he owes it to his country, if 
not to himself, to be at least as polite as the people he 
meets. On the other hand, the ‘‘ Bluenoses” owe it to 
themselves not to excite the ire or ill-will of their visit- 
ors by petty exactions and overcharges. These are far 
too frequént, and unless checked will inevitably result 
in driving away the very persons whom (or whose money ) 
they most wish to attract. 

One of the things which pleased us (there were so 
many !) was to see that in all bookstores our monthly 
magazines and weekly papers have a prominent place, 
and several of the most cultivated people whom we met 
professed themselves unable to dispense with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

Diesy, Nova Scotia. 
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THE SOUTHWARD MOVEMENT OF THE BIRDS. 


BIRDS OF SHORE AND LAND—ROBINS, BLUEBIRDS AND 
SPARROWS—THE ORDER OF THEIR MIGRATION, 











BY WILLIAM HIGGS, 


BEGINNING early in August and governed in its initia- 
tion by conditions prevailing in the neighborhood of the 
arctic circle, the southward movement of the birds con- 
tinues until late November, and is, indeed, kept up 
locally to a greater or less degree until midwinter. In 
the region most familiar to the writer—lying between 
parallels 42° and 43°, some two hundred miles from sea- 
board—the first noticeable surge of the returning wave 
breaks upon us during the third week in August, when 
the attention is arrested some morning by a rcstless 
twittering in the treetops proceeding from the throats 
of scores of warblers, and a little later—sometimes in the 
afternoon of the same day—by the activity of groups of 
orioles investigating the shade and orchard trees and 
uttering constantly a questioning note. A visit to the 
fields and woods discloses nothing unusual in the de- 
meanor of our summer residents ; and it is plain that 
these are birds whose nesting places have been further 
north, and who are now—some time before the corre- 
sponding birds with us find it necessary to depart—on 
their way to their winter homes. The warblers remain 
generally only for two or three days, their places being 
taken by aseries of new arrivals until the autumn move- 
ment is at an end: but the orioles linger for days 
together, keeping more or less in scattered groups, how- 
ever, as if careful about the loss of stragglers, and con- 
tinuing to betray signs of strangeness to their surround- 
ings alike in their movements and in their high-pitched, 
restless notes. 

In the case of the smaller birds itis possible to observe 
something like a concerted resumption of their south- 
ward flight, the departure taking place usually quite 
late in the afternoon, and being observed once a little 
before sundown ; but the orioles disappear as inconspic- 
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uously as they have come, being visible at sundown one 
day and invisible at dawn the next, having vanished 
without a sign. It would throw light upon some of the 
most interesting problems of migration could one follow 
these birds on their way and observe the several stages 
into which their journey is broken up, noting the dis- 
tances between stopping places, and the features of the 
localities which tempt them, or the conditions of the 
atmosphere which constrain them, to make their halts ; 
for nearly all our short-winged flyers pause frequently 
between their summer and their winter homes, instead 
of—as is the case with the majority of our shore and 
water birds—making the distance almost at a single 
flight. 

Closely coincident in point of time with the arrival of 
this first contingent of orioles and warblers is the appear- 
ance of flocks of cedar birds, or waxwings, which spend 
an hour or two foraging among the trees and on the pea- 
vines of the garden in a state of great excitement, be- 
traying in every motion a feeling of unfamiliarity with 
their surroundings, and then again are on the wing. A 
little later come occasional flocks ef siskins, which feed 
among the plantation spikes, in the butternut trees, and 
on the lichen-covered sides of barns in the outskirts of 
the village for a few hours in the morning, keeping con- 
stantly on the move without disbanding, and leaving— 
jn the two or three instances in which the writer has been 
able to keep an eye upon their movements—as soon as 
the fog, which at this season is apt to prevail early inthe 
day, has been dissipated by the sun. Both there birds 
are permanent residents of points nearly on a parallel 
geographically, and almost identical climatically, with 
the region covered by these observations; but in this 
locality their movements display all the characteristics 
of a true migration; and I have never met with an indi- 
vidual of either species after the winter has well set in— 
a condition to be accounted for, in all probability, by the 
scarcity of coniferous trees. 

Intimately connected with the behavior of these birds 
of simple transit, is that accession of nervous activity, 
accompanied by a tendency to flock together, which 
comes upon our locally nesting birds and is the prelude 
to their own departure. Seen most conspicuously in the 
familiar congregating of the swallows upon ridge boards 
and telegraph wires and the denuded tops of trees, it is 
yet readily observable among the robirs and bluebirds, 
and less noticeably among our native sparrows—these 
last taking their departure from the secluded fields and 
hillsides and so escaping the attention invited by our 
village-haunting birds, 

For weeks previous to the departure of any of these, 
however, there have been evidences of a concerted move- 
ment among the bobolinks, the birds assembling in 
scores upon the ripening oa‘s, foraging avidly for a few 
days, and then suddenly being Jost to sight. The flocks 
are composed, so far as it is possible to distinguish, 
wholly of young birds in their first season’s dress, and 
are made up apparently partly of local nestlings and 
partly of a more northerly bred contingent, broods from 
several areas joining forces along the route and continu- 
ing their flight in concert. As is generally the case with 
birds whose offspring mature early, it is the young bobo- 
links that begin the autumn movement, the parent birds 
finding some delay necessary to the completion of their 
pre-migratory molt ; a condition of things which adds to 
the mysteriousness of the impulse which initiates and 
guides their flight. The young cuckoos of the Orkneys 
and Shetlands—which have never seen their parents, 
having been hatched and reared by non-migratory pipits 
after the old birds have left the islands—traverse the 
same flight-lines, through Britain, France and Spain, 
and across the Gibraltar Strait to their winter haunts in 
Africa, as have been taken by their ancestors for ages ; 
tho under what natural prompting, or in obedience to 
what purely material constraint upon the consciousness, 
it is impossible to conceive. 

The region over which these observations extend ly ing 
partly within the field of flight traversed by those shore 
birds whose lines stretch from the tide waters of the 
Delaware and Chesapeake to the sands of Hudson’s Bay, 
it sometimes happens that any unusual condition of the 
weather—such as persistent fog or storm—during the 
period of migration, introduces one to stragglers among 
the ducks and plovers not ordinarily to be met with. 
During the prevalence of a heavy fog in September of 
last year what was almost certainly a bunch of ring- 
necked plover was flushed two or three times from the 
slub beside a local pond, tho the species is one not pre- 
viously known to have occurred here; and the field or 
grass plover is apparently an irregular autumn visitor 
along the line of grassy hills which form the backbone 
of the region, being as approachable at such times by 
men working in the fields as the junco or the socialis. 
Woodcock and snipe receive additions to their numbers 
every autumn here, the tale of locally nesting birds be- 
ing too small to account for their abundance in favorite 
localities, and the increase showing suddenly as if the 
birds had come by night—which, indeed, the woodcock 
de. It is probable that birds whose summer range ex- 
tends to the Labrador peninsula descend in small num- 
befs on migration at various tempting points along the 
line and remain, if undisturbed, perhaps for weeks. 

Robins and bluebirds leave in fiocks and frequently 
travel in company—some birds being social as well as 
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gregarious while on migration, tho not at other times— 
the approach of the time for their departure being an- 
nounced, several days before the actual start, by the birds 
performing aerial evolutions together in bunches of two 
or three dozen, very often at a hight of four or five hun- 
dred feet. As is the case with nearly all our songsters, 
the date of their disappearance is preluded by twoor 
three weeks of more or less vocal activity, as if the 
birds before they left had tantalizingly determined to 
remind us of the copiousness of their spring perform- 
ance. 

Sparrows congregate about the hillsides and open pas- 
tures by the middle of October, or even earlier, and 
many leave us during the next ten days. Scattered 
birds, however, remain until well along in November, 
and may be seen flitting about sheltered hollows and on 
the sunny side of walls even when the ground is white 
with snow. In an open season I have watched the hum- 
ming bird—whose tiny wings have to transport it over 
so many leagues between its Northern and its Southern 
home—on the last week in September, flinging riantly 
from flower to flower, as if oblivious of the impending 
cold. 

The wood thrush departs by the first week in October, 
and is closely followed or else preceded—for on this 
point my observations do not convince me—by the 
veery ; but the hermit remains a week or ten days later, 
and I have come upon it once, in a dense and sheltered 
wood, as late as October 25th. 

In the case of locally nesting birds the observer who 
has watched the departure of the main body of a certain 
species need not be surprised if he comes upon stray in- 
dividuals, a week or two weeks later, apparently quite 
unexercised by the disappearance of their comrades. 
Mapy causes conspire to cxtend the period of migration 
in the case of individual birds, and thes? have probably 
had their molting extraordinarily delayed from acci- 
dental causes, and are patiently awaiting the restoration 
of their plumes. The writer once came upon a vigorous, 
healthy-looking male robin in perfect plumage, on No- 
vember 20th, at least three weeks after the main bedy 
of the robins in that region had disappeared, there being 
no ostensible reason. for the lateness of his setting out. 
No other birds of his species were discoverable ; and the 
only explanation to suggest itself was that this bird had 
but recently recovered from some mishap which had 
precluded an earlier start. The fact that he was not 
seen again in the neighborhood renders it probable that 
the robin undertook alone, or in company with some 
stragglers who had been similarly handicapped, the 
journey which the coming on of winter made impera- 
tive and which the bulk of his companions had under- 
taken long before. 

McDonoveg, N. Y. 
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A SOLDIER'S VIEWS OF THE ARMY. 


THE SERVITUDE OF THE STANDING ARMIES OF EU- 
ROPE--THE DISENCHANTMENT OF SERVICE— 
LONGING FOR HOME—A PLEA FOR 
LIBERTY. 











BY A CONSCRIPT IN THE FRENCH ARMY. 





OFTENTIMES I catch the glance of some American 
tourists amazed and amused at the sight of us as we are 
being marched down the streets of our little provincial 
city. At such moments my eyes cannot convey my 
thoughts, because they too, I fear, bear that vague and 
impersonal look of the other ‘‘ men’s” eyes which is be- 
yond sadness. 

Nor dare I speak from out the ranks and say: ‘* My 
American brothers, truly we are your kindred in dis- 
guise ; lcok at us across the street with sympathy, do 
not look down at us witha smile. Ours the drudgery ; 
go you your way and thank the Lord for the privilege 
of freedom you enjoy, but do not, perhap:, sufficiently 
value.” No, this I cannpt express to them from the 
rank and file. SoI beg to do so here with more latitude 
at my disposal, altho the regulations compel my voice to 
remain anonymous. 

Also I wish to lay stress upon this fact, that whatsoever 
I am about to state with regard to my country could be 
likewise applied, I doubt not, tocountries other than my 
own. Mine is but one voice lifted from the midst of a 
huge benumbed multitude. Modern militarism means to 
the soldiers something as oppressive perhaps, and beyond 
question as depressing as the thraldoms of old did to the 
slaves. 

And more dangerons this our modern servitude, be- 
cause we cannot rise up and shake it off as the slaves 
could at least try todo. Spartans would stand no chance 
of success nowadays. Nor can we even conceive of such 
arevolt. TRis servitude we inflict upon ourselves; or, 
at all events, we allow it to be inflicted upon us by that 
invisible and impersonal one miscalled Democracy. 

For the People do not rule. The Nation rules, which 
is quite different. It is the individuals, with private 
and conscious opinions, that make up the People. But 


no sooner have they stepped into public life than they 
surrender these opinions to the general tone of minds. 
Thus the government of the People, or Democracy, 
amounts to the servitude of the same on behalf of what 
we indefinitely term the Nation. 

Meantime hundreds of representatives in the parlia- 
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ments of Exrope fail to raise their voice against mili- 
tarism, and millions of us have to undergo this thral- 
dom. 

Ah, happy should I be, could my voice utter a cry for 
freedom in the midst of my own people, and move them 
to give out their true ‘‘public opinion” against the 
armies. At any rate, I shall utter a plea for sympathy 
in your free country on behalf of the enslaved soldiers 
abroad. 

Nor are you Americans traveling abroad the sole ones 
tosmile at us from the sidewalk. What is more offensive 
is that our jolly burgesses themselves meet us with the 
same condescending smile ; and more disheartening, too, 
because it foretells of a long persistency in the future of 
the old popular delusion concerning the soldiers, 

Perhaps some of these townsfolk have served in their 
days. Buteither they have forgotten, or else they re- 
member, and do not see—for shame! yet how human, if 
not humane, the feeling !—why we youngsters should 
not have our share of it. Or, possibly, they believe our 
modern army still bears some resemblance to that of 
the preceding periods. This is the delusion of the vet- 
erans whose black garbs cannot conceal their past as 
we meet them in the parks—seated by twos on the 
benches and tracing with their sticks on the sand the 
plans of their former campaigns. In this case the feel- 
ing is different. They look upon our occupation as en- 
nobling. Would that it could be so, and prove a voca- 
tion as in their days! 

To sum up, outsiders in general have not the remotest 
understanding of, or sympathy for, this occupation of 
ours; and, indeed, we feel them to be outsiders. They 
fail to see our mission—this is only natural; for we lack 
a mission. Could we be inspired with one, our thraldom 
would be turned to an honor. But what they should be 
expected to perceive is precisely our uselessness and 
misery in these unreasonable and mechanical bodies, the 
armies of Europe. 

Before we enter them we look forward to the event 
with a boyish and gallant cheerfulness. On the whole, 
the manner in which this compulsory service is per- 
formed deserves earnest admiration from all outsiders 
in favor of the soldiers. They have left their all at home 
to gain almost nothing. After a hard day of it they 
will often be heard to say upon going to bed: ‘'I think 
we have earned our one cent to-day.” Most of them are 
day laborers, or the helpers of poor parents, or had just 
taken up some business of their own and married. Busi- 
ness and family alike they must renounce for three years. 
We were on duty one evening, I remember, in a large 
prison outside the walls, As we were not to return to town 
till the following day the mail was brought to us. One 
of the men who was about to be placed as a sentry was 
told in a letter from his wife that his first baby had just 
died. The event was a casual, every-day one, perhaps ; 
yet the way in which it rusned upon that man was 
heartrending. He shook hands all round and left. Be- 
fore he sees his next child long enough to teach it to say 
Father that child will be three years of age! Asa stu- 
dent in the university I am excused two years, and I 
must own the mention of this privilege often flushes my 
face with somewhat of shame. Therefore I seize this 
occasion to express to my less fortunate comrades my 
recognition of their fine endurance in not shrinking from 
nine hundred and odd days of servitude. 

It is true they, as a rule, look forward to this heavy 
duty with merriness and readiness ; for they have been 
fostered from their childhood with warlike traditions. 
Baby guns and trumpets were brought to them in their 
cradles. This nursery education, along with the heredity 
of fathers who fought the gigantic battles of—or against 
‘—Napoleon, contributes largely toward their being both 
dazzled and deceived. Of those that volunteered before 
they were called up at twenty-one, I know scarcely any 
that donot regret the move. I am afraid the experience 
is not unfrequently the same with young volunteers as 
with young girls who marry abroad—a few days’ trial 
would deter them from taking the step. 

The true story of bleak military life soon opens, For 
the first days such is the utter dismay, such the whirl 
that merges them into the current that it requires some 
reflection for them to gather their wits and senses once 
more. I recollect after one week of service sitting down 
upon a greasy bench, the soup having been removed 
from the dormitory where we took our hasty meals. For 
a long while I rolled my pencil in my fingers and en- 
deavored to write a line to those at home, but actually 
failed to find the simplest words to translate the simplest 
thought into a sentence. I had to satisfy myself with 
telling them so, and thus conclude this attempt at a first 
message. 

When we recover from this early swoon of our minds 
under the pressure of military life a craving is mani- 
fested within us, one that will henceforward never die, 
tho we may have to restrain it—a craving for liberty. 

We read much of the struggle for liberty throughout 
all the countries of Europe at tne close of the last and in 
the beginning of this century. Tnat word swept over 
the whole Continent, and aroused in every man’s 
breast his most generous aspirations and in his mind his 
rarest abilities, The finest men in the various and now 
antagonistic countries were then identified in a perfect 
communion of thought and feeling for liberty. Take the 
heroes of your American Revolution as an instance, and 
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those of the French as another. Some of the latter, in 
the drift and exaggeration of the early principles, even 
enforced freedom by death—‘‘ Be free or die.” 

The very despotism of Napoleon failed to banish the 
name and shadow of liberty ; for he claimed to be car- 
rying out among those he oppressed the liberal policy of 
the Revolution. After his time was over, and when the 
counter-revolution of the sovereigns took place, altho 
they glutted their vengeance against the spirit of France, 
that spirit endured. A whole galaxy of names was made 
to shine with the halo of liberty from Kosciusko to Maz- 
zini, and in the English poets themselves this propagat- 
ing movement is traceable. The words of Schiller for 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony were first dedicated to 
Fretheit (Liberty), not Friede (Peace), as the title now 
reads. But this amendment was exacted of them 
through official, or rather, extra official request. 

Of all this exalted state of minds and hearts in favor 
of liberty, we, as I say, read a great deal. But do we 
feel accordingly the grandeur of liberty to-day? I am 
positive we do not, because we have never sutfered from 
and been tortured by the absence of it. Only in going 
through compulsory service have I realized the gifts 
which liberty iniparts., 

We should not complain in the armies of being de- 
prived of our personal and outward physical liberty. 
It is only fair to make a sacrifice of it to the country, 
and toa principle. Why we doit so reluctantly would 
be worthy a long investigation to make it clear. Per- 
haps the reason lies in the fact that the principle I 
allude to is lost to sight. 

Yet the possibility of thinking freely is not taken from 
usin the service. Our convictions are not interfered 
with, and the evil rests rather in the lack of any great 
purpose in an army life, Little is cared as to what we 
may think, if only we will do the job and drill. 

But there is a certain liberty of feeling which we lack. 
Our hearts are smothered into the sorriest of all servi- 
tudes. This liberty of feeling was made plain to me re- 
cently by an ode of Coleridge on the matter. Liberty’s 
keenest charm is to associate with others, to neighbor 
with men and beasts and things, to move at random 
about the encircling world, and to bave its meaning re- 
vealed to us by dint of intimate intercourse. 

This right to belong to our surroundings and to have 
them belong to us is the main one snatched from us in 
the army. I doubt not but that the meanest country lad 
turns back in thought to the sties and stables in his 
father’s yard with a longing. 

The truth is, between the wurld outside, between the 
walkers by in the street and the soldier a veil seems to 
be drawn. It is almost a physical illusion at times. 
This world you inhabit, we dimly see through a mist, 
through an impossibility, as it were, of ever moving 
there again in the full free sunlight and warmth of real 
life. 

Strange as it may seem that the army should have be- 
come a sort of transient caste to which all classes for a 
while must belong and no more be the natural flowering 
and outcome of civic life, it is true. To account for 
it, however, would necessitate a deeper and closer 
study. 

I wish merely to give you a few striking instances of 
our yearning for the date of release, It is the one 
thought the soldier carries in his brains—a thought that 
ends in grinding him down to stupidity as would a mill- 
stone. 

Many keep a tape-measure in their pocket. When the 
number of days of service no longer exceeds the number 
of inches they cut off one of these every day. I have 
known one man to allow thirty days to run by without 
removing an inch so that he might feast on the feverish 
delight of cutting them off in one day ! 

Some count the number of loaves to be distributed by 
the quartermaster before their time is up. They are 
fewer than the days and inches, since one loaf does them 
two days! ; 

Some others, on the contrary, count off the number of 
meals to b2 had (more numerous than either inches of 
tape or loaves of bread, but allowing in proportion a 
larger number to be withdrawn daily since two meals of 
soup go to each day), 

But these are only minor illustrations of a feeling 
which is deep and earnest. Tne same will break out 
sometimes in individual cases which focus its intensity 
diffused in the mass of us. I took a blanket to a youth 
of twenty-three, in his cell, the other night, just before 
the call. Asacorporai I felt qualified to inquire into 
the reasons of his deserting, which will cause him to be 
a prisoner for years. 

*¢ Why did you run away?” 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘* Where did you go to?” 

‘*To my village.” 

‘* How far from here?” 

‘* Far.” 

‘¢ Did you confide to your parents?” 

‘*No. I didn’t enter the house.” 

** What then ?”’ 

**T looked at it from a distance.” 

** How long had you already served ?” 

“Twenty-eight months.” 

** How long had you still to serve ?” 

‘‘ Two months.” 
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THE RENAISSANCE AMONG THE JEWS OF 
LITHUANIA. 


RABBI ELIJAH—THE GAON AND HIS DISCIPLES—THE 
REVIVAL OF SECULAR LEARNING. 








BY HENRY GERSONI, 





PLANNING this sketch I was forcibly reminded of an 
anecdote I had heard from an American friend who had 
traveled in the East. In Bagdad he visited a rabbinical 
seat of learning. One of the pious fraternity pointed 
out to him a venerable man whom he extolled as the 
greatest Talmudist in the whole world, 

‘** Are there no great Talmudists among your brethren 
in the Western countries?’ the American asked. 

‘- Ay, ay,” was the answer; ‘‘ there are great scholars 
there. But they study the Talmud merely as a science, 
while we study it as religion.” 

The devout Oriental Jew who made this distinction 
spoke better than he knew. As long as the Talmud 
was studied in Europe as religion (by the methods in- 
troduced by the rabbis of France and Germany in the 
twelfth century) there was no room for any secular 
studies among the Jews ; besides mathematics, medicine 
and speculative philosophy, which are necessary auxil- 
iaries to agood unders.anding of the Talmud, the secular 
languages and sciences were studied merely out of neces- 
sity, and only where necessity demanded. The Talmud 
was paramountio importance ; the mere act of studying 
it, whether it led to any practical results or not, was a 
God-pleasing deed ; the one who busied himself with it was 
a righteous man and entitled to the supportof the com- 
munity. As religious teachings, again, ail that the au- 
thors of the Talmud taught was beyond doubt or cavil; 
the results they have arrived at in their debates were 
fixed verities. To criticise their logic or to assume that 
their knowledge of certain things was deficient, was a 
grievous sin, If incongruities, errors or inconsistencies 
were found in the Talmud, they had to be demonstrated 
as correct by dialectical methods; and where tne latter 
failed, they were right anyhow, but the student was too 
ignorant to understand them. In this wise the Talmud 
was studied by allrabbis everywhere up to the beginning 
of the present century. Ivis still sostudied in the Orient, 
and toa large extent even in Europe. The veneration 
for the teachings of that monumental work, which at 
first caused the great masters of the French and German 
school to search well and to search deep into every state- 
ment thereof, before they put it aside as inexplicable, or 
overruled it altogether, generated the methous of dialec- 
tics by which, actually, red can be reasoned into blue. 
And since the reasoning alone, whether it led to any 
practical results or not, was believed to be a meritorious, 
God-pleasing work, every problem, every hypothetical 
subject suggested by the text of the Talmud was an in- 
spiration vouchsafed to bestow heavenly bliss on the 
reasoner; Those who have taken the trouble to inform 
themselves about the work of medieval schools of scholi- 
asis, the subjects those schools discussed and the methods 
of reasoning they followed, will clearly understand what 
studying the Talmud as religion means, if we say that 
the rabbis of the Middle Ages have adopted the methods 
of the scholiasts, and followed them with Oriental unc- 
tion and Jewish stedfastness and devotion. 

Rabbi Elijah, of Vilna, known as the Gaon (great 
one) and the ’Hassid (pious one) was the first to dispel 
this delusion, He introduced the most searching criti- 
cal methods in the study of the Talmud, and thus re- 
duced or rather elevated it to a science. He made the 
declaration that ‘‘ where we fail to understand one thing 
of the secular sciences we run short of the knowledge of 
ten things in the sacred law,” and by this he made a 
liberal education mandatory for the Jewish student. 
He encouraged the translation of works on the secular 
sciences into Hebrew, which was and to a certain extent 
still is the common language of the synagog the world 
over, as Latin is the language of the Catholic Caurch. 
He himself wrote on some branches of secular learning. 
One of his orothers, Rabbi 1,-achar Baer, was known as 
an excellent gramuiarian and geographer. Ason of the 
Gaon, Rabbi Abraham, was tie originator of his:orical 
and critical research in the development cf Jewish hom- 
iletics. His work on that subject (published in Vilna in 
1802) guided Dr, L. Zung in the composition of his cele- 
brated book on the ‘‘ Gottesdienstlichen Vort rige der 
Juden” (‘Saphah VNa’amanim,” by 8S. J. Fin, ed. 
Vilna, p. 142.) This R. Avraham also wrote a geography 
in Hebrew. The initiative thus taken by the ** great” 
mastr and his immediate relatives gave the first strong 
impulse to the spreading of secular learning among the 
Jews of Russia ; Hebrew writers on secular subjects ap- 
peared in almostevery town of Lithuania. Oae of the 
most interesting books of that time is the ‘‘ Sepher ha- 
Berith” (°* Book of the Covenant”), by R. Pin’has Elij -h, 
of Vilna, a contemporary of the Gaon. The object of this 
work was, as the title indicates, the establishing of a 
covenant between the secular sciences and Judaism and 
to create a common level, so to speak, for speculative 
Qabbalah and rabbioism, It was written in a very ele- 
gant Hebrew and in a devout religious spirit. The 
author of this work unconsciously created a cosmic 
philosophy. Citing what he knew of astronomy, geolo- 


gy, botany, biology, anatomy and other sciences, he led 
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the reader up to speculative philosophy, reviewing the 
various systems thereof up to the transcendentalism of 
Kant which he extols above all the oldersystems. From 
thence he proceeds discussing the ethics and philosophy 
ef Judaism, taking cognizance of rabbinism and Qabba- 
lah alike. . Despite the many errors it contains, the 
‘ * Sepher ha-Berith” is a model of its kind, for the truly 
ingenious manner in which the author links his many 
and various subjects together and for the perspicuity and 
elegance of style; it is a most creditable testimony to 
the efforts at a liberal education which were made by the 
Jews of Lithuania at that time. Within a very short 
time this book had several editions. The third edition, 
which lies before me, is provided with rabbinical testi- 
monials, warning every Jew not to reprint the book 
without the author’s consent lest he commit the sin of 
**encroaching the boundaries of his fellow-man” (Deut. 
19:14 and 27:17) and put himself under the curse of 
the sacred Law. The issuing of such testimonials was 
practically an act of ‘‘ copyright” among the Jews, after 
the art of printing became popular; an author whose 
book was provided with such testimonials was safe 
against the encroachment upon his rights by any Jewish 
printer throughout the world, for no Jew would “ put 
himself under the curse of the Law.” 

Among the immediate disciples of the Gaon who 
furthered the cause of secular education was the Court 
Counselor, R. Joshua Zeitlin, on whom the title of no- 
bility was bestowed by the Empress Catherine II, and 
who was an intimate friend of her Prime Minister Po- 
temkin, This man was as pious and as great a rabbinical 
scholar as he was influential and wealthy. On his estate, 
in the Government of Mohilev, he established a sort cf a 
university where every meritorious scholar found not 
only the occasion to develop his talents but also liberal 
support. There was a large library there, a clinic, a 
botanical and zoological museum, chemical laboratories, 
etc. A graphic description of the institution and the 
coterie of scholars that worked therein is given in 
“« Qiryah Neémanah, by S$. Z, Fin (ed. Vilna, 1860, pp. 277 
etinfra). By a decree of Alexander I, in 1804, all pub- 
lic schools and universities were thrown open to the 
Jews, and Jewish graduates were granted equal rights 
with the graduates of other religious denominations. 
Numerous Jewish students immediately availed them- 
selves of this privilege. Of these several eminent phy- 
sicians have left their names on record, and Jewish 
writers have conquered a permanent place in the Rus- 
sian literature. Private schools for the instruction of 
languages and secular sciences made their appearance in 
Vilna and other large cities, private teachers of these 
branches of learning were in demand in the houses of 
the most pious, prominent and wealthy Jews. To quote 
the language of a contemporary, *‘ even the daughters of 
our brethren, to whom the Lord has granted substance, 
learned the Hebrew and secular tongues ; they conversed 
in the Russian, German and French languages, and the 
sounds of the pianoforte were heard in their dwellings.” 
(‘‘Haz on Laméed” (** Memoirs”), by Benjamin Mandel- 
stamm. Vienna, 1876.) A 

While secular education was in this wise spreading 
slowly but to good advantage among the Jews of Lithu- 
ania, the principal thoughts of the Gaon R. Elijah, those 
of clearing the rabbinical law of the dialectical cobwebs 
that had accumulated on it, were worked out with great 
energy. His disciples became the leaders of the greatest 
seats of rabbinical learning, and followed his critical 
methods with great assiduity. Learned works on reli- 
gious subjects, ignoring or outspokenly controverting 
the decisions arrived at by the dialecticians of the previ- 
ous generations, appeared literally by the hundreds. 
Bible commentators made it their object to explain the 
sacred texts strictly according to the rules of grammar, 
and to expound the literary beauty thereof, rather than 
to force traditional sayings and popular religious notions 
into it, as had been done by some commentators of pre- 
vious ages. The ethical teachings and philosophical 
thoughts of the Bible and the Talmud were placed in a 
foremost position, while the so-called ‘‘ rabbinical legal- 
ism” was relegated exclusively to the domain of the 
authorized rabbi, And as the rabbi depended on the 
opinion of the lay scholars, he quickly lost his prestige 
in the community if he rendered a decision at which he 
arrived by far-fetched dialectical methods of reasoning, 
and not on strictly logical and hermeneutical principles. 
In this wise a genuine religious reformation began devel- 
oping from within, so to speak. Judaism in Lithuania 
assumed a brighter aspect socially and in its inward reli- 
gious consciousness without the least pressure from 
without ; it began developing itself by its inherent power 
of vitality which the great master, R. Eiijah, had resus- 
citated by his teachings and example. , 

The disciples and followers of R. Elijah Gaon were 
designated as Maskilim, ‘* Men of wisdom.” This desig- 
nation, taken from Daniel 12: 3, was intended to distin- 
guish them from the "Hassidim who dabbled in specula- 
tive philosophy according to the methods and teachings 
of the Qabbalah, as the passage from which this word 
was taken forms also the motto of the Zohar, the so- 
called ‘* text-book of the Qabbalists.” The Maskilim 
became an object of hate to the ’Hassidim, but they were 
the leading party of the rabbinical Jews in Lithuania ; 
the genius of their great master hovered over them and 
inspired their teachings and their actions, At that time, 
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in the first decades of the present century, the modern 
Hebrew style assumed its clear, defined forms. The 
Hebrew of the great Castilian schools of the Middle 
Ages was recalled to life, its biblical and standard tra- 
ditional phraseology changed into grammatical sentences, 
and its rhetorical Arabic mcdels were exchanged for 
those of the contemporaneous languages and literature. 
These are the principal characteristics of the modern 
Hebrew, and Vilna was the center of its formation. 
Abraham Baer Lebensohn created its poetical models ; 
and as he was considered the best grammarian and one 
of the finest biblical exegetes, and his knowledge of the 
rabbinical and philosophical Hebrew literature (embrac- 
ing even the speculative Qabbalah) was very vast, he 
became the recognized head of the school of literati 
of his time. Mordekhay Aaron Quinsburg created 
a new departure in Hebrew prose writing. He 
boldly discarded all superfluous metaphors, and the 
playing on werds and biblical phrases in Hebrew 
composition, and would use the sacred tongue only with 
the plain directness of a living language. His books 
(mostly on historical subjects) are, indeed, models of 
pure and chaste composition. These men meddled 
as little as possible with rabbinical subjects ; they 
studiously avoided such subjects wherever they could, 
and confined their activity to popularizing secular 
knowledge among the Jewish people, using the Hebrew 
only as a vehicle for general information. They had 
numerous followers; Hebrew writers on secular sub- 
jects appeared almost in every town in Lithuania, and 
their books were read with avidity by the rising gener- 
ation of their brethren. But on account of their avoid- 
ing rabbinical subjects and expressing views which the 
very orthodox scholars could not approve, they soon 
lost prestige with the pious. The designation of Maski- 
lim was applied to them in a derisive sense, in the sense 
of ‘‘ wiseacres.” Since that time the followsrs of Rabbi 
Elijah Gaon, who busied themselves pre-eminently with 
rabbinical subjects, would no longer be called Maskilim ; 
the word assumed the meaning of ‘‘ Hebrew followers 
of secular education.” 

So great was the desire of the Maskilim to propagate 
general culture among the brethren in Lithuania, that 
some of them began using the Judeo-German dialect for 
the purpose of making their knowledge and ideas acces- 
sible to women and children and to the uneducated 
masses of their brethren who did not understand He- 
brew well (a litthke Hebrew every Jew of Lithuania 
knew). The initiative in this direction was taken 
by an immediate friend and disciple of the Gaon, 
R. Manaseh bar R,. Joseph of [Jilyi (died in 1841 
at the age of sixty-four), This was one of the pro- 
foundest Hebrew and rabbinical scholars of his time and 
an idealist of the purest type. He bent all the energies 
of his pure soul and lofty mind to bring the thoughts 
and methods of the Gaon into practical use. He made 
open war against the teachings of medieval rabbinism 
and came near being excommunicated by the orthodox 
rabbis of his time who held a convention at the town of 
Illya (Government of Mohilev) where he occupied the 
position of rabbi. Only the friendship of an influential 
man, R. Joseph, of Viasan, and that of R. J. Zeitlin, 
saved him from that calamity. Later on one of his 
books ‘* Alpha Manaseh” came near being burned in 
the synagog yard for the heresies it contained, and with 
great difficulty his friends succeeded in persuading 
him to append some tempering notes to the offensive 
passages, in order to save it from the flames ; but nothing 
could prevail upon him to strike out those passages from 
the book, or even to modify them in the text. This 
Rabbi Manaseh was the first one to use the Judeo Ger- 
man dialect, spoken by his countrymen, for a literary 
purpose ; he translated into it a work on religious and 
social ethics, *‘ Ssama da ’Hayye,” which he had written 
in Hebrew. This effort was met with great favor and 
found numerous imitators, so that by this time the de- 
spised dialect had quite a literature of its own, altho the 
healthy movement thus started by the Gaon and pro- 
moted by his disciples and followers was soon checked 
and given another direction by the pressure of outward 
circumstances. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE AT SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


SOUTHERN EDUCATION—SUPPRESSION OF DISEASES— 
ENFORCED IDLENESS OF PRISONERS. 











BY H, L, WAYLAND, D.D. 





I SUPPOSE that Saratoga is conventioned to death ; and 
perhaps just at this time, the aborigines of the town are 
busily occupied in making up the account of their gains— 
or, perhaps, of their losses. I throw in this last clause, 
because I believe it has not been a very good year, at 
any rate for the more fashionable houses, The town 
authorities, at the beginning of the season, shut up the 
great gambling house conducted by Congressman John 
Morrissey up to the time of his death, and expressed their 
determination to carry out the laws in reference to the 
saloons, and also to prevent gambling on the race track, 
so that a good deal of the attraction of Saratoga toa 
large class of habitués was withdrawn. S. R. Crockett, 
in one of his tales, speaks of a worthless character who 
always “‘spent other people’s money like a man”; and 
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it must be confessed that the gamblers and the book-: 
makers and the saloonists do spend money with much 
greater freedom than the scientists and the Presbyterians, 
and probably the bankers, and even than the Prohibition- 
ists, who often foregather at Saratoga. But perhaps I 
wander. ; 

There is much in favor of Saratoga as a place of meet- 
ing, and there are not a few offsets. So far as enter- 
tainment at hotels and boarding houses is concerned, I 
do not suppose that the town has its superior in the 
world, The air is pure, and the springs bubble, and 
those who are benefited by them derive great advantage 
from their use, while those who are like myself can let 
them alone. And at Saratoga you can find almost any- 
thing that you want. If your mind inclines to clergy- 
men and noonday prayer-meetings, there you are. If 
you like dramatic and operatic performances of an ex- 
ceedingly popular character, which illustrates what an 
experienced manager says, in ‘‘A Modern Instance,” 
that ‘‘ what the public wants is legs,” there you are. If 
you want rides, or walks, or sails, or talks in intelligent 
society, then the much-worked phrase which I have 
used above comes again into play. But, dear me! again 
I am rambling. 

Two things Saratoga has not: a good hall and a wide- 
awake newspaper. There are halls; but each vies with 
the other in its unfitness for hearing. And there are 
newspapers; that is, there are papers which have the 
news after the Albany and New York dailies are in. 

And so it comes about that the Social Science is with- 
out honor in the town where it has been meeting, I be- 
lieve, for about eighteen years. At the meetings this 
year I did not see, during the first three days, more than 
forty present at any time, altho the attendance may have 
been larger on Thursday evening and on Friday. And 
the Association itself has need, as my old friend, Dr. 
Magoon said of the young theological students, ‘‘to 
drink a pint of lightning every day.” There is need of 
new life. The same attendance, the same speakers, 
and largely the same questions; and asa result the num- 
ber of members is falling off. When advancing age 
prevents the attendance of half-a-dozen men, I do not 
know what will be left of the Association. It seems to 
be thought that any systematic attempt to enlarge the 
number of members would be undignified. Well, per- 
haps it would. But then, you know, we have to breathe, 
even tho that does put us ona level with the common 
people and the ignorant. 

It is a great help to getting the attention of people 
when you set out with an assertion that startles them ; 
and so, when Mr. Kingsbury, the President, enunciated 
the proposition that it was a great deal better for people 
to live in a city than to live in the country, the batile 
was half won, and every one listened with the utmost 
eagerness to hear the proposition defended. 

Under the department of Education, on Tuesday, ore 
of the most interesting features was the paper of Presi- 
dent Dreher, of Roanoke College, Salem, Va., on ‘‘ Edu- 
cation in the South: Its Difficulties and Enccurage- 
ments.” The writer dwelt chiefly on the difficulties, 
giving special attention to the poverty of the South, the 
sparseness of the population, the necessity of separate 
schools for the two races, and the fact that the needless 
multiplication of .institutions unduly taxed the small 
resources. He also spoke of the lavishness with which 
degrees are bestowed in the South. An aspect of the 
case, which was not touched upon by the writer of the 
paper, was brought out by President Smith, of Trinity 
College, Hartford—namely, the encouragement which is 
found in the eagerness of the South for education. He 
spoke of one town in Tennessee which he visited, where 
the efforts of one man had built up a school of three or 
four hundred pupils, who were studying everything from 
the spelling-book to Greek and trigonometry. The in- 
struction which they received in engineering and men- 
suration not only enabled them to earn a living, but was 
very helpful to the neighborhood, aiding to settle a great 
many questions of disputed boundaries. 

The most notable paper of Wednesday, under the 
Healih Department, was that by Dr. Bulkley, on the 
‘* Legal Control of Dangerous Communicable Diseases.” 
Altho this was the nominal title, the real title had refer- 
ence toasingle disease, which is too hideous to speak 
about, altho not too hideous for innocent human beings 
to suffer from down to the third and fourth generation. 
Dr. Bulkley mentioned one instance where a single per- 
son, innocently contracting the disease, spread it to a 
hundred. Every one who listened to the paper must 
have felt that there is imperative need of the most search- 
ing precautionary measures, not in the interests of the 
vicious, but in the interests of the pure and innocent. 
In the evening, Dr. Cheesman, of Columbia College 
(which is making a specialty of bacteriology), gave an 
illustrated lecture upon the Bacteria, And really, when 
the audience heard of the ever-present bacteria and their 
infinite multiplication, they must have felt that the only 
security lies in neither eating, nor drinking, nor breath- 
ing. But it is a delightful thought, that the bacteria are 
not all bad. 

Thursday was Jurisprudence day, and was largely de- 
voted to the provision of the amended Constitution of 
New York, which practically forbids prison labor. It 
prohibits the employment of prisoners in any produc- 
tive labor that can by any possibility compete with labor 
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outside ; but permits the prisons to make goods for the 
use of public institutions inthe State. But, on the other 
hand, the Constitution elsewhere requires that all con- 
tracts for work or material on the canals, public build- 
ings, public printing, etc., shall be let out to the lowest 
bidder; and the work which, under the Constitution, 
is permitted to the convicts, is not more than enough to 
occupy One per cent. of them. The result will be en- 
forced idleness, piteous but fruitless pleading for em- 
ployment on the part of the prisoners, increased insani- 
ty, increased mortality, and a greatly increased deficit 
in the prisons. The only hopeful feature is that the 
amendment does not go into effect until 1897, before 
which time it is hoped that the amendment may itself 
be amended and convicts allowed to work. 

I did not hear the discussion on the silver question ; 
but I learned that ex-Congressman R. G. Horr, of Michi- 
gan, was exceedingly bright and quaint and forcible, in 
his presentation of the honest side, and that the whole 
discussion was very popular and profitable. 

It is altogether likely that next year will be the last 
year at Saratoga. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE POLITICAL JUBILEE OF ITALY. 





TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE KINGDOM—ENTHUSIASM OF 
THE PEOPLE—ABSTENTION OF NAPLES—ATTI- 
. TUDE OF THE VATICAN. 





BY OLIVE MAY EAGER, 





EveER since the occupation of Rome by the Italian 
troops in 1870, the twentieth of September has been cele- 
brated annually throughout Italy, altho it has never been 
proclaimed a national holiday, However, on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the birth of New 
Italy, itis but natural and right that extra efforts should 
be put forth in honor of the day. 

Fully eighteen months ago the vague projects began 
to assume a practical form, and committees were ap- 
pointed to devise ways and means appropriate to a series 
of national rejoicings. Despite the low exchequer of 
the country, the financial response has been most hearty, 
while it goes without saying that the esthetic Italians 
have evolved a program, which is quite exceptional in 
the quantity and yuality of its items. 

The bill proposing to establish September 20th as a 
civil holiday was brought before the Italian Parlia- 
ment in July, and occasioned a very lively discussion. 
Its antagonists based their opposition on _ the 
ground that Italy is already overburdened with 
holidays, that a date so significant and so patriotic 
needs no official sponsorship, that it is unwise further to 
wound the susceptibility of the Pope, or take such hos- 
tile action against the Church. The other side insisted 
that the pure and simple ground of patriotic sentiment 
is sufficient reason for observing the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of Roma Intangibile. In this connection, Crispi 
coolly remarked that as the Bill was stamped with its own 
approval, it called for veto only, and not for discussion. 
The votes stood 204 to 62, and the day now ranks as a 
national féte like the Statuts, or first Sunday in June, 
the date of the Italian Consticution. 

So far as arrangements are perfected at present, the 
festivities begin on September 17th, and continue till 
October 2d ; but the committees are struggling under such 
an embarrassment of riches that an extension of time 
may be necessary. An incredible number of societies, 
guilds and clubs have elected to hold their annual re- 
unions in Rome at this particular time, and it is no won- 
der that the Committee on Lodgings feels somewhat du- 

- bious as to the successful stowing away of the expected 
hordes. 

Railroads, telegraph and postal service will be trebled, 
and specially low rates are offered to all. Veterans of 
the Italian Army will be lodged at the barracks, and an 
overwhelming attendance is anticipated from every 
quarter. 

It would be difficult to say what the program does not 
offer in the way of processions, illuminations, reviews, 
receptions, banquets, reunions, pyrotechnic displays, un- 
veiling of statues, inaugurations, awards, races, matches, 
games, etc.; and when one remembers how many private 
enterprises must also be on hand, he feels quite bewil- 
dered. The secular journals are almost entirely given 
up to accounts of what is tobe said and done during the 
eventful days, each day’s issue adding fresh items to a 
list of festivities already over long. 

The Italian residents in foreign lands have signified 
their desire to join in the general rejoicing, Marseilles, 
Paris, New York, Tunis, La Piata, Buenos Ayres and 
other cities with large Italian colonies having sent a 
wreath of bronze,or some token for the commem- 
orative column at Porta Pia, through which the troops 
marched in 1870. It was proposed to send a regiment of 
native troops frum the Italian colonies in Africa to take 
Part in the reviews; but the picturesque idea was 
broached too late to arrange for the transportation of the 
troops. 

One feature of the celebration is to be a reunion at 
the Capitol of the mayors of the principal Italian cities, 

and a large representation may be expected. Quite a 
stir has followed the decision of the Municipality of 
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Naples to send no representative to Rome, but to ob- 
serev the day asa city féte only, and grant amnesty to 
her political prisoners. The city administration is large- 
ly under clerical influence, and such a step on the part 
of the largest metropolis of Italy has excited severe 
criticism from the Liberals. Even among the citizens of 
Naples a protest against the action of the municipal 
council is already gaining so many supporters that the 
tide may yet turn toward Rome. On the other hand, 
the town of Loretto, the seat of one of the most 
famous shrines of the Roman Church, has appointed a 
special representative, and also proposes to name one of 
her streets in memory of the glorious date of Rome’s 
emancipation, 5 

In view of past events, some of the proposed demon- 
strations possess a special interest, and among them may 
be mentioned one which comes from the ‘‘ Leonine 
City,” or that quarter of Rome immediately surrounding 
the Vatican. The inhabitants of that section have 
formed themselves into a society for ‘* the local solemni- 
zation of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the liberation 
of Rome.” The Israelites of Rome have also organized 
with the intention of offering a suitable testimonial to 
New Italy, and the Protestants will contribute a bronze 
wreath bearing the words, ‘‘ The Evangelicals of Italy,” 
and destined for the breach of Porta Pia, which was the 
signal for their admittance to the City of the Popes. 

It is asserted that King Humbert will mark the occa- 
sion by conferring several medals and orders, and also by 
taking some stepin reference to the petitions from Sicily 
and Carrara which beg for the amnesty of ail who were 
condemned for participation in the riots of the past two 
years in those sections of Italy. A rumor is afloat that 
the Emperor of Germany will be in Rome September 
20th, reaching Porta Pia at the exact hour of Victor 
Emmanuel’s entry. While that monarch is always ex- 
pected to do the unexpected, the rulers of others powers 
will doubtless confine themselves to olficial representa- 
tives, and a telegram of congratulation to King Hum- 
bert. It is the fashion to sneer at Italy’s misgovernment 
and her rotten finances, but suber second thought on the 
part of more prosperous nations must take due note of 
the drawbacks of youth. Oa September 20th the Italian 
nation is but twenty-five years old ! 

Much interest has been manifested in the ‘‘ Hymn of 
Rome,” which is to be first sung on the approaching 
anniversary. The four stanzas were written by Pro- 
fessor Costanzo, and the following is a rude translation 
of the first stanza : 

* Salve, Roma! Throughout the earth 
Sounds thy name to-day; and be it not, 
As of old, a signal of war 
That calls to rapine and to grief ; 

But a greeting that, free, a mother great 

Sends to her sons, and to the world, 

Asa ray of life and light, 

An aureole of peace and love. 

And Italia’s hundred cities respond, 
Intangible Roma sara!” 

More than one hundred musical compositions, set to 
these words, have been handed in for the approval of the 
Philharmonic Academy, whose decision has not yet 
been made public. Each competitor was requested to 
attach a fictitious name or a mottoto his work, and the 
examiners have been as much amused as embarrassed 
by the discovery that musical minds run in the same 
channel. Some mottoes have been used half-a-dozen 
times, and not a few composers have selected as their 
nom de plume the S. P. Q. R. of the old Roman standard. 
The octogenarian Verdi was officially requested to fur- 
nish the music ; but he replied that he evenin youth had 
never been able to compose for set times or words, and 
mustall the more decline when old age has dulled both 
his ear and his pen. 

A souvenir of the Jubilee is being prepared in the 
shape of a million postal cards, which certainly contain 
multum in parvo. The decoration includes a ‘figure of 
Italy wearing the iron crown, surmounted by the sym- 
bolic star, and holding both the scepter and the shield 
of Savoy. On thesteps of the throne are written those 
historic phrases of Victor Emmanuel and Humbert, 


’ * Here we are in Rome, and here we stay,” and ‘‘ Roma 


intangibile.” Under the traditional wolf are the dates 
1870-1895, and tofour oak wreaths are attached the 
four dates of provincial annexation. The stamp itself 
contains the profiles of Victor Emmanuel and the pres- 
ent sovereigns, together with the royal crown and the 
eagle of Savoy. 

It is superfluous to add that the patriotic outbursts 
which are now in order throughout the Italian penin- 
sula cannot be well received by Vatican organs. Some 
of the clerical journalists are very bitter, and some have 
even gone so far as to suggest a counter-demonstration. 
This latter would consist of telegrams of condolence to 
the Pope, special offerings of Peter’s Pence, pilgrimages 
to Rome, and things of similar tenor. 

However, when Leo XIII received many ecclesiastics 
and dignitaries of the Papal court, on his birthday a few 
weeks ago, he took particular pains to refer to the ap- 
proaching festivities, While deploring the extensive 
preparations for celebrating the downfall of the tempo- 
ral power, he yet felt it incumbent upon him to recom- 
mend to the faithful the great necessity for caution and 
prudence under such provoking circumstances. Never- 
theless, the enthusiasm which is now touching the hearts 
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of the whole Italian people must cast a gloom over the 
Vatican ; for it can but affix an additional seal upon the 
fate of its temporal power. 

FLORENCE, ITALY. 








Fine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER, 








A GREAT art movement arises from a conjunction of for- 
tunate circumstances; among them technical dexterity 
resulting from an inheritance of good methods—a return 
with new humility of appreciation to the study of past 
great epochs—and breadth and vigor of ideas born of a 
great national wave of freedom and inspiration. Two of 
these conditions are fulfilled now. New doctrines of the 
juxtaposition of pigments give new technical power; both 
artists and connoisseurs have turned back beyond the men 
of Barbizon, beyond Constable and Gainsborough, beyond 
Van Dyck, to the study of those who inspired them, to 
Rembrandt and Rubens; but an uplift from tne people, 
the third factor of hope, is yet wanting. May it not be 
that the new uprising for municipal and social order is 
destined to give the needed impulse for the development of 
a great American school ? 

There certainly is nobility of character and aim in indi- 
vidual artists. Does one living exhibit the tragic selfish- 
ness expressed by the hero of ‘‘Guenn”’? Yet, on the other 
hand, in such a peaceful profession opportunities are rare 
for conspicuous self-sacrifice. So we are the more proud 
of the heroism of Thomas Hovenden, N.A., who met death 
in the effort to save a little girl who stood dazed before an 
approaching train, an effort which he must have seen to 
bealmost hopeless. It was not an affectation that subjects 
like ‘‘ John Brown,” ‘‘ Breaking Home Ties,” “ Jerusalem 
the Golden’’—subjects of home affections, faith, and devo- 
tion to duty, appealed to him. He proved iis faith by his 
works. 

I have been much impressed in rereading ‘‘ Les Maitres 
@ Autrefois,” by Fromentin, that clear and elevated in- 
telligence who expressed himself with equal fluency by pen 
and brush, to see how much stress he lays on the life of a 
painter. Of Ruysdael he says: 

** Of all the Dutch painters, Ruysdael is he who most nobly re- 
sembles his country. He possesses its largeness, its sadness, its 
slightly depressed placidity, its monotonous and tranquil charm. 
Ruysdael is, I certainly think, the loftiest figure of the school 
after Rembrandt. Wherever Ruysdael appears he has his own 
way of holding himseif, of dominating the situation, of imposing 
respect, of commanding attention which warns that one stands 
before a soul, that itisof noble lineage, and that it has always 
something important to say. He has a disdain of the useless, the 
too agreeable or the superfluous, great taste with great sense, a 
very calm hand with a beating heart. 

“I will not say that everything pales beside this painting, 
which is not striking, but quiet in color, with veiled methods ; 
but everything goes to pieces, becomes hollow and ravels out. 
. Ido not know why I imagine that if Ruysdeel had not 
been Dutch anec Protestant, he would have been of Port- 
Royal. Ruysdael painted, but he also lived, and that is 
why we wish we knew how he lived. I knowin the Dutch 
school only three or four men whose personality interests to that 
point—Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Paul Potter, perhaps Cuyp; and 
that is saying more than is necessary to classify them.” 

Of Paul Potter, after severe but appreciative criticism 
of the famous “ Bull,” a gigantic study done at the age of 
twenty-three, a landmark on his short life-journey, where, 
by sheer force of love of truth and naiveté, he reached 
hights of “sentiment, of drawing, of mysteries of effect, of 
beauty of tone, of delicious and spiritual intimacy of work- 
manship,’”’ Fromentin says: 

** More than any painter of this honest school he speaks of naf- 
veté, of patience, of prudence, of persevering love for truth. 
These precepts were, perhaps, the only ones which he had re- 
ceived; surely they were the only ones he could transmit. All his 
originality is there, his grandeur also.” 

The first whiff of the new exhibition season isa briny 
breeze blown inland to us who are still bound by the 
charms of lingering summer, the first catalog from the en- 
terprising Keppel Galleries. A timely exhibition (Septem- 
ber 6th-17th), was given there of two score original water- 
colors of American yachts, by Frederick S. Cozzens, sup- 
plemented by as many more miscellaneous marine sub- 
jects by Carleton T, Chapman, and a half-dozen by other 
artists. 

Again the art schools open to their thousand students; 
the Academy, September 30th; the Art Students League, 
October 7th. Again young people and their advisers are 
asking, ‘‘ Shall art be followed as a profession, and, if so, is 
it better to go abroad or to study in this country ?” 

With regard to the first query, it is just as necessary to 
have a “call” tu paint as a callto preach. The touchstone 
is, has a person an irresistible desire to produce? (I mean 
to originate, not to copy.) Does he work constantly, in 
retirement, for pleasure, at his drawing, and do the re- 
sults please, not only the admiring household, but the 
more critical, the unfeeling world. 

The way is long. The French, who prepare thoroughiy 
for all the professions, count seven years. It is a joyous 
company who go with one, all sure of immortality, for the 
first few years; but there is no one poorer (financially) than 
the poor (ungifted) artist, and studies mustend some time. 
There are Sargents and Gibsons, and there are men who 
starve and shoot themselves in attics. One must decide 
for himself. 

Only it is far better to begin to study here. he instruc- 
tion is more systematic, more adapted to the American 
intelligence, which arrives raw from the farm, or the vil- 
lage parlor, with its worsted dogs and steamboat carpets. 
The European child at ten has seen more art, if he has had 
the most ordinary advantages, than the average adult art 
student who goes to a city art school for the first time. 
Our American instructors teach better, and they are good 
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enongh artists as the world goes—the foreigu exhibitions 
where they enter prove the fact. Our studios are better 
arranged and ventilated, and furnished with appliances 
for the earlier years of work. In them the student is tested 
by his masters and fellows. Tbe Henderson Scholarship of 
$250 (at the League), the Hallgarten prizes, the Havemeyer 
prizes, $750 to be used in foreign study (at the Academy), 
are witbin reach of the students of ability, and there are 
the three years’ Natioual Traveling scholarship and Bos- 
ton and Prilade!phia prizes, of which I have not the data 
at hand, with prizes in other art centers, all valuable in- 
centives and assistance. 

The social influences must be considered also, whether 
one prefers them abroad or at home. It is proposed to 
found in Paris an art institute, to cost $150,000, for the 
benefit of young women artists, to whom it is proposed to 
afford the comforts of a home, with" proper chaperonage.”’ 
It is quite as much needed in New York—all but the 
** chaperonage.”’ 

PALATINE BrRipGe, N. Y. 








Science. 


GLACIAL GEOLOGY. 


AT the recent meetings of the Geological Society 
of America and of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in Springfield, Mass., glacial 
geology was discussed in papers by George Dawson, 
Hitchcock, Upham, G. F. Wright, Fairchild and Spencer. 
It wou!d appear that the geologists are approaching agree- 
ment upon the history of the Ice Age, and there was a de- 
lightful absence of acrimonious debate. The basis of 
agreement is likely to be the adoption of the views of 
James Geikie upon the existence of alternate temperate 
and glacial epochs. He has described six epochs of cold 
alternating with as many others that are temperate, to 
each of which geographical names have been applied in 
Europe, and efforts were made to correlate them with 
American equivalents. For convenience the older view of 
a single cold era, with its concomitants, is termed the 
Unity, and the suggestion of alternate epochs of different 
temperatures the Diversity theory. Properly speaking, 
the Diversity scheme is one of unity, since the entire period 
is characterized by cold in distinction from the warm gen- 
erai climate of the Tertiary. It is like that of our Federal 
Union, E pluribus unum. According to Geikie, the first 
cold epoch in Europe belongs to the Pliocene Tertiary. It 
was heralded by great elevation, and probably the high 
altitude was a main factor in necessitating the presence of 
glaciers. The Lafayette deposit, fillling the Atlantic 
coastal plains south of New England and north of the Gulf 
of Mexico, and referred to the Pliocene because of its fos- 
sils, would correspond with Geikie’s Scanian, or first 
glacialepoch. During this time the entire Atlantic moun- 
tainous area, from Canada to Alabama, must have been 
covered by snow and ice, by whose melting enormous 
floods originated, and transported stones a thousand niiles, 
or more, in the Mississippi Valley. The second glacial 
epoch—Sazvonian of Geikie, represents the maximum de- 
velopment of the glaciers, on both continents, and is uni- 
versally correlated with the Kansan, or lowest and most 
southern accumulation of till and boulders, usually said 
to represent the outermost margin of the ice-sheet. It 
consists of athin sheet of débris very much oxidized, with 
scattered boulders, rarely of enough magnitude t» consti- 
tute a terminal moraine. It is recognized from Kansas 
east to western Pennsylvania, New Jersey. Long Island and 
Nantucket. 

Both schools of glacialists agree that the successive ice 
sheets were indicated by the terminal moraines. They 
also agree that there were intervals between the till sheets 
in which forest beds, or peaty deposits accumulated. They 
differ in their opinions of the partial or complete removal 
of theice. Perhaps the most important of these vegetal 
deposits is the one superimposed upon the Kansas till, 
which has been traced five hundred miles inland from the 
margin, and is called the Aftonian, corresponding to the 
Helvetean of Geikie. The one party would say that the 
ice probably disappeared entirely from the whole region to 
the north, because of an amelioration of the climate, thus 
allowing the growth of forests and the accumulation of ex- 
tensive peaty deposits ; the other party would say, the ice 
retreated up to about the international boundary and then 
the trees and vegetation spread over the Aftonian terri- 
tory tothe south. The same twofold interpretation must 
apply to every interval allowed to exist between the suc- 
cessive re-advances of the ice producing the terminal 
moraines. There is perfect agreement as to the facts, but 
a difference in their interpretation. 

The third and fourth glacial epochs are represented by 
the so-called lowa and Wisconsin terminal moraines, the 
latter being especially conspicuous just to the south of the 
great lakes, and being disposed in loops parallel to the 
southerly borders of these bodies of water or bays in them. 
Probably ten or twelves lines of moraine may be traced 
out still further north in the United States and Canada; 
but it is too early to make out the whole series of epochs 
indicated by them. Mr. Upham thinks the epochs follow- 
ing the Wisconsin may be correlated with a series of 
lakes, being, first, the Warren stage, when a glacial lake 
extended from Superior to the west part of Ontario; 
second, the Toronto stage, having a temperate climate, 
with an eastern boundary only a few miles east of the old 
Warren Lake; third, the Iroquois stage, when the glacial 
lake was dammed by ice east of Lake Ontario, and dis- 
charged through the Mohawk and Hud:on Rivers to the 
sea; fourth, the St. Lawrence stage, when the ice barrier 
must have blocked the valley near Quebec, just preceding 
the incursion of the sea into the Champlain Valley. 

Professor Hitchcock offered a different explanation for a 
part of the later history. The Champlain deposits of the 
St. Lawrence basin were claimed to represent one of the 
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later glacial epochs. He had proposed the name, in 1861, 
forthe marine clays and the associated fluviatile sands, 
and it was immediately adopted by Professor Dana in the 
first edition of his manual, with a somewhat enlarged 
signification ; being made to include all the deposits fol- 
lowing the glacial epoch, and the word was applied to the 
period. In the accumulations of this age, both in the St. 
Lawrence basin and the Atlantic Coast, the life was arctic 
—corresponding to that now existing in Labrador. The 
presence of ice would explain the boreal character of the 
life. Glaciers probably existed at this time upon the Adi- 
rondacks, Green Mountains, White Mountains and in the 
Laurentide area, and they moved radially in every direc- 
tion ; so that the inward extension of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence was filled with bergs, breaking off from the numer- 
ous glaciers on its borders. There may also have been a 
southwesterly current from the Arctic Ocean through the 
Straits of Belle Isle, which would have transported the 
icebergs as faras Lake Ontario, and possibly down the 
Hudson River. The depth of this marine estuary may 
have been 1,500 feet in Quebec. 

Now these facts correspond perfectly with what is claim- 
ed by the iceberg school—represented by Sir William Daw- 
‘son—for the physical conditions over Eastern America in 
in the Ice Age. It would follow, that the disciples of Lyell 
and Agassiz may both be right—that there was, at least, 
one epoch of glacial submergence, when the conditions 
wholly agreed with what the Lyellians have insisted upon. 
There were also other conditions, such as the followers of 
Agassiz advocate. If each of the parties in the discussion 
have their own positions corroborated they sureiy ought to 
be willing that their opponents’ views should apply to a 
part of the period. Let us say then that the glaciers pre- 
vailed in the Kansan and Iowan epochs, and that in the 
Champlain epoch there was an extensive submergence, 
with local glaciers and floating ice with boreal life. 

In comparing the Champlain with the epochs of Geikie, 
it was shown that many of the facts could be best correlated 
with the Mecklenburg—for in that there were marine clays 
with the same life—as that described for America, clays with 
arctic vegetation, and deformations of the crust precisely 
like those described by Dr. Geer for Sweden. Mr. Upham 
goes further and claims the origin of all the drumlins to 
have been in the time of the Champlain depression. Hitch- 
cock had claimed the same for the drumlins of eastern 
Massachusetts, because they contained broken shells trans- 
ported by the ice, derived from the shallower part of the 
sea off New England—the mollusca having been sucha 
lived in temperate waters, and therefore not to be cor- 
related with the boreal Champlain species. In connection 
with the Champlain depression there were important 
‘changes in the courses of rivers, as at Holyoke, Turners 
Falls and Bellows Falls on the Connecticut. Toe original 
bed was filled when the country was sunk ; and when the 
land rose the obstruction was too great to be overcome, 
and hence the river was compelled to fall over ledges. 
This is sometimes called topographic youth. 

Professor Wright describes the country constituting the 
watershed between Lake Champlain and Hudson River. He 
thought Lake George exists because of the damming up of 
an old water course tributary to the Hudson; aud that the 
northern part of the lake was tributary to the Champlain 
asnow. The sand plains of Saratoga are of the same level 
with the high terraces of the Hudson near Albany, and 
seem to have been derived from the Lake George drainage. 
Professor Spencer described high level sands and gravels 
in Vermont and New Hampshire, reaching to 2,700 feet 
above the sea; and as he found such strands upon both 
northern and southern slopes, he believed the presence of 
the ocean necessary fortheir formation. Those who com- 
mented upon his paper thought that those gravel beds 
could have been produced in connection with glaciers as 
they melted. 








Sanitary. 


THE great benefit that Pasteur’s investigations and dis- 
coveries have conferred on the agricultural people of Eu- 
rope, where his method of vaccinating animals to protect 
them from anthrax saves millions of dollars annually, is 
now likely to be appreciated in this country; for more 
than a month ago the New Jersey State Dairy Commission 
received a report from Special Milk Inspector P. L Van- 
dergrift that in southern New Jersey seventy-two head of 
cattle, horses and mules have succumbed to the scourge in 
Cumberlacd County alone, and many animals were sick at 
the date of the report; and he states that his time has been. 
taken up so fully in that one county as to prevent his look- 
ing beyond it. His instructions were to prevent the sale of 
milk from the infected districts. Many gallons of milk 
are shipped daily to Philadelphia from this region: and as 
animals that seemed well at night would often be found 
dead in the morning, it is easy to see some of the difficul- 
ties of the task. In Europe the disease has been so univer- 
sally diffused, and has existed so many years, that it is 
thought the very pastures are sources of infection; and 
owners have all their cattle, horses and sheep vaccinated 
for anthrax as a measure of self-protection. But here, 
where it is relatively new, the people whose prosperity is 
threatened think the State should at its own expense vac- 
cinate the cattle. Dr. Hewitt, of Bridgeton, N. J., has 
made a thorough study of the epidemic; and he is con- 
vinced that nothing but vaccination with Pasteur’s lymph 
will arrest it. It should not be forgotten that this disease 
is communicable to man, and the annals of medicine con- 
tain many authenic instances. Another most uncomfort- 
able circumstance is that the virus communicates itself in 
two ways—immediately, by its exudations, and often, after 
a lapse of many years, by the hardy spores which have been 
known to survive for seventeen years. One of Robert 
Koch’s greatest scientific triumphs was in his demonstra- 


tion of these spore, which he actually saw in the process 
of formation. 
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....Jn 1888, Mr. Burdett, assisted by Lord Rothschild, 
Messrs. Antony Gibbs and son, Mr. E. A. Hambro, and 
our own American man, Mr. Junius S. Morgan, started a 
society, the object of which was to afford nurses “ an abso- 
lutely safe means of providing at the lowest possible cost 
to themselves, an allowance during incapacity for work 
through sickness or accident, and a certain income for 
their declining years.”” It is known as the National Pen- 
sion Fund for Nurses and now has a membership of four 
thousand, the last two thousand having lately been present- 
ed with their certificates of membership by tbe Princess of 
Wales, in the grounds of Marlboro House, her London resi- 
dence. They were drawn up in military companies, four 
abreast, and wore upon their /eft arms an armlet in white 
and red—the Danish national colors, but also the emblem 
of the beneficent work of the savers of life, the world over. 
This armlet was the original suggestiou of the Princess ; 
and in the brief address which the Prince of Wales made, 
he said the Princess wished them to remember, that her 
thought followed them all in their noble work, and that 
she hoped that that knowledge might increase their self- 
respect and stimulate them to greater exertions in the 
noble work to which they are devoting their lives. Altho 
but seven years have passed since its foundation, the in- 
vested funds already amount to more than a million of 
dollars, the annual dues paid in by the nurses is $175,000, 
and these are rapidly increasing. The nurses passed in 
single file before the gracious lady, who gave each certifi- 
cate from her own hand to its pleased recipient. Certainly, 
the royal ladies of England, every now and again, give us 
some proof of the really beautiful uses to which lofty 
social position can be put. 


Music. 


BY E, IRENZZUS STEVENSON, 














In our review, “‘ we must now to France together,” as 
Bardolph enjoins. 

This Journal’s spring record closed too early to take note 
of an operatic success, at first doubtful, afterward confirm - 
ed. This was Paul Vidal’s ‘‘Guernica.’”’ Its lyric tragedy 
is in three acts ; its score is of considerable ingenuity, bril- 
liancy and fire. Of fire, in a double sense; for the plot is 
an episode of the Carlist Insurrection, in the Basque ; quite 
as military and savage as Massanet’s “La Navarraise,’’ 
which lurid story its own a good deal resembies. The 
Opéra Comique reopens this month, with the usual series of 
reprises, ‘‘ Paul and Virginia,” that pretty work by Massé, 
shortly to be one of them. Of the Opéra, the doors have been 
wide all summer, chiefly to gratify the curiosity of 
strangers in the capital. The secondary artists (by no 
means to be taken for granted as all second-class) have 
been utilized in representations,quite in the repertory, such 
as ‘** Faust,” ‘‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘‘ Thais,” ‘‘ Othello,” ‘* Lohen- 
grin” and “ Tannhaiiser.”’ It is well to note that at one 
well-known house a revival of Offenbach’s ‘‘ La Perichole”’ 
proved a success, running well into the summer. It re- 
vived not only popular iaterest, but critical discussion of 
the superior musical gifts of that genius—great genius one 
might say—who Cast all that was io him into the crushing 
and corrupting hopper of the Second Empire. In hearing 
really good and truthful performances of such scores as 
Offenbach, Lecoq and Hervé put together over and over 
again, with such delightful inspiration and ingenuity, even 
the non-analytic musician can hardly fail to realize that if 
such works were indeed apples of Sodom, from one point of 
view, the contemporary article that strives to supply their 
places artistically isas full of dust, dryness and nausea as 
is the proverbial fruit. By the by, among the auditors on 
the first evening of the ‘‘ Perichole’’ revival was Mlle. 
Schneider. 

The French composers are not idlers, that is certain. 
But has any one of them written a symphony this summer? 
A concert-overture? Has anybody in France written any- 
thing having musical grandiosity, if not grandeur, in the 
way of a symphony, since Berlioz scored his elaborate and 
genius-fraught distortions ? Is Massenet’s ‘‘ Phedre”’ the 
best overture for the concert-room that a Frenchman of to- 
day can sign? Undouotedly Mr. Saint-Saéns has written 
certain bizarre scores in symphonic form ; but let us not 
reason now of them, but look and pass. In opera we have 
quite another pair of sleeves cut out—naturally. For Mas- 
senet has nearly finished ‘‘Cendrillon ”—its book by Mr. 
Cain being a modernized version of the ancient tale that 
has already done much service ; last glorified by Rossini in 
his now forgotten ‘“‘Cenerento a.” Mr. Saint-Saéns, in col- 
laboration with Mr. Guiraud, has in hand, far advanced, a 
new score; also on a Cain text. Mr. Vidal, aforesaid, has 
revised once more and made ready for further public per- 
formance, ‘‘ La Vivandiére,” a three-act opera left incom- 
plete by the late Benjamin Godard. Mr. Widor announcesa 
new work, “Les Marins.’’ Mr. Bruneau, Mr. Salvayre, and 
Mr. Audran (there doubtless are those who will take pleas- 
ure in hearing of new music by Mr. Audran)—all have 
spent busy summers, and the reporters have seen piles of 
manuscript that the public will like or dislike in the com- 
ing six months. 

The annual examinations of the National Conservatory 
classes came in August, and during many weeks decided 
on prizes and accessits with monotonous but careful cen- 
sorship. With all its faults—some of them ineradicable— 
the Conservatory is a real honor and benefit to France and 
itsart. It is odd tothink of such an institution springing 
into existence as the outgrowthof the Revolution, of its 
being nourished with the same impetuous determination 
that set up the guillotin to decimate the cultare of the 
nation. But this summer brought an anniversary that re- 
calls the fact or imparts it. For on the the third of last 
August the Conservatory celebrated its centennial; 
and referred itself ouce more to that ‘Decree of 
the Sixteenth Thermidor,’’ which created a nation- 


al school of musical art on whose lines almost every 
other musical conservatory in the world models its sys- 
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tem. In alluding here to the Conservatory at Paris, the 
writer is reminded that among the by no means small 
number of letters sent to him, requesting musical informa- 
tion, each season includes a considerable group asking for 

enlightenment as to the rules and necessities connected 
with admission into the French National Conservatory, 

and with study and success there. In THE INDEPENDENT 
of January 24th, last, will be found (in that Department) a 
paragraph cundensing several of the most important ones. 

But I cannot too heartily recommend an extended series 
of familiar letters on the topic contributed to the columns 

of the well-known Musical Courier, of this city, by Miss— 

or Mrs.—Fannie Edgar Thomas, the Paris agent and corre- 
spondentof the journal aamed. The letters specially per- 

tinent were presented in the Musical Courier on the dates 

of August 15th, August 29th, September 5th and Septem- 

ber 19th, in 1894, and May 8th, 1895. Along with an ex- 
tended series of letters by their writer, discussing with ad- 
mirable knowledge, jadgment and practicality the whole 
topic of music study by Americans, especially Ameri- 
can girls, in Paris, they deserve republication in book form 
and a wide circulation as a vade mecum. I hope that their 
judicious author will before long take up the subject of 
the French conservatories extra Paris. 

Personal item: should not omit the death of the veteran 
and much-honored M. Achille Lemoine, the music pub- 
lisher. He was a man whose enterprise and courage has 
permanently affected the prices and methods of music 
sellers in France, M. Lassalle, the baritone, a singer to be 
kindly remembered here (tho he came to New York in his less 
admirable days), has retired from the stage. He is to be 
added to that group of famous ci-devants that includes Mme. 
Viardot, Faure, Mme. Gabrielle Krauss, Countess Vigier 
(Cruvelli), and others withdrawn from publicapplause. A 
far adder withdrawal, however, occurred in July. In that 
month a greatand historic singer died ; one who was com- 
mitted to her tomb under conditions of municipal, almost 
national, lamentation and respect. Such obsequies were de- 
served in the case of Mme. Marie Miolan-Carvalho—the su- 
perb, inimitable and unique ; the creator of Gounod’s Mar- 
guerite and of many roles besides that part so peculiarly her 
own. She was the incomparable Cherubino, Zerlina, Rosi 
na, Violetta, lsabelle and Valentina, Long ago absent from 
the stage, her distinction was perfectly preserved. It is 
doubtful if any Freoch singer has maintained it as thor- 
oughly, even with a generation of critics who did not wit- 
ness her greatest triumphs. I am tempted to quote here 
what one of the most accomplished of Parisian critics wrote 
of her in the admirable summary of her long career, in the 
columns of the Figaro: 

“ Differing from those singers that ever set a-rambling around 
all the cities,all the Americas,the “ Traviata,” the ** Barber ” 
or “Lucia,” and who bring back regularly their millions, 
Mme. Miolan-Carvalho (who so easily could have made a fortune 
in foreign lands), was resolute in devoting herself absolutely to 
French art ; was satisfied with her modest salary, modest if com- 
pared with what is given to-day to singers who see only a matter 
of business in their art. Filled with a higher and nobler ambi- 
tion she desired to have her name linked with the French com- 
posers of those works in interpreting which she made her 
greatest creations. It is only by having witnessed her amazing 
self-transformations that one can understand the abyss in differ- 
ence which existed between her, a creator of a réle, and those 
singers who can only reproduce, in one town after another, that 
type which they rub out, like a charcoal drawing, and finally 
disfigure in every contour. One must have seen Mme. Carvalho 
in her various great réles to appreciate that hers was a gen- 
ius . . . impressing on every part that she undertook an 
ineffaceable seal of individuality. As soon as she appeared on 
the scene the silence, the attention redoubled; nobody saw any 
one but herself. The public were held captive at once. And 
while it was to the talent of the incomparable artist that homage 
was rendered, it was not alone to the singer that it was ad- 
dressed. There was a personal respect init.” . . . 

The remark about singers who visit * all the cities, all 
the Americus ’’ to extract fortunes from them, at the same 
time destroying the distinction of a réle, is evidently 
meant for the industrious chatelaine of Craig-y-nos Cas- 
tle. : 

Is it descending too lowin the chronicles of popular 
music to make mention of the fact that since early summer, 

‘Paris, andall the French provinces withal, gradually have 
been afflicted to the degree of nervous remonstrance by a 
street song, ‘“‘En voulez-vous des z-homards? Ah, les 
sales bétes !”’ of which about four hundred thousand copies 
have been sold, and which is strummed, squalled, sung, 
whistled, quoted, as such ridiculous things will be, until 
it has become a scie historique. The air is not new--being 
the aforetime lyric, ‘‘ La Dentde Sagesse.’”’ But that makes 
no difference ; and the world of France is either chanting it 
or (as happened the other day in a Montmartre restaurant) 
assaulting those who do so! 


In general postcript to this review, already so extended, 
should be mentioned the painstaking production at Dres- 
den, of ‘‘ Der Evangeliman,” an odd, mystical, operatic 
work, by Wilhelm Keinzl, which excited a good deal of 
talk throughout Germany and Austria, and whereof more 
may be heard. Three deaths, too, must be added to those 
recorded ; one among German musicians of note, the other 
two belonging to our own country’s list. Franz von Suppe, 
the admired and enormously popular Austrian composer, 
especially well known here by his operettas ‘‘ Boccaccio,” 
“Fatinitza,” and by his perennial ‘‘ Poet and Peasant,”’ 
and “ Light Cavalry ” overtures, passed away near Vienna, 
in the eighty-fifth year of his age. He was an enormously 
prolific writer, and one who left a fortune commensurate 
with his vogue. In August, in this city, died Mr. William 
Scharfenberg, an early organizer of the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of this city, a former President of it, and a musician 
of high local esteem in his day. With the late U.C. Hill, 
Mr. Scharfenberg will be honored as an important pioneer 
in our orchestral history. Last week brought the death of 
Mr. Harrison Millard, a composer whose church music and 
Many songs, especially the ballad ‘“‘Under the Daisies’’ and 
the ariettas “ Waiting” and “ Watching” have been 
widely popular. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE races for America’s Cup have ended in a manner 
satisfactory to nobody. At the second race, on Tuesday, 
September 10th, before the two boats crossed the line, there 
was a foul, in which the boom of the English boat broke 
one of the stays of the “‘ Defender,” resulting in a strain of 
her topmast, which was almost broken. The “‘ Defender” 
raised a protest flag, but kept on the course. The break 
was repaired, but the topmast was so weak that they could 
use no sail on it. This naturally delayed the ‘‘ Defender” 
somewhat ; but notwithstanding the delay and the lack of 
one sail, she crossed the line at the finish within forty-seven 
seconds (corrected time) of her rival. An effort made by 
the Regatta Committee to secure an agreement for a re- 
sailing of the race failed, Mr. Iselin claiming that the pro- 
test should be decided, and Lord Dunraven preferring that 
the whole matter rest with the Committee. The result was 
that on Wednesday afternoon the protest was decided in 
favor of ‘‘ Defender,” and this, under the rules, gave her 
the race. At theclose of the Tuesday race Lord Dunraven 
wrotea letter stating that he was unwilling to sail the 
Thursday race unless he could be guaranteed freedom from 
crowding by the excursion boats. He stated that at the time 
of the first raceit wasimpossible for him tosee the marking 
boat or really know when he crossed the line, and in the 
second race his boat was in the washing of the excursion 
boats all the way on the home stretch. Owing to a misun- 
derstanding as to which committee was to act, there was 
delay until late on Wednesday, when it was decided that it 
was impossible to guarantee what Lord Dunraven required, 
tho the committee offered to delay the race until there 
could be assurance of freedom from crowding at the start. 
The result was that on Thursday the two boats came down, 
but the ‘‘ Valkyrie III,” which hadonly a portion of her 
sails up, merely crossed the line in order to give the for- 
mality of a race, then turned around and was towed back 
to her mooring, the “‘ Defender”? making the course alone. 
There was a good deal of feeling aroused by this course on 
the part of Lord Dunraven, and very sharp comments 
made on every hand. Mr. Iselin wrote a letter offering to 
sail Tuesday’s race over again, but Lord Dunraven declined, 
Neither letter has as yet been made public. An offer came 
from Boston for races elsewhere than near New York 
City; but they were declined, and the “ Valkyrie III” 
was immediately dismantled and made ready for the voy- 
age back to England. The latest phase has been the pub- 
lication of a letter by Lord Dunraven in which he scores 
the Cup Committee very sharply for their action, denies 
absolutely the justice of their decision in regard to the 
foul, and claims that they had paid practically no atten- 
tion to his protest beforehand in regard to the overcrowd- 
ing. The Committee has made no reply, altho it has been 
stated on their part that Lord Dunraven understood the 
situation perfectly well beforehand, had sailed previously 
under similar circumstances and had not presented any 
such previous protests as would justify him in such an ac- 
tion. The general opinion throughout the country is that 
Lord Dunraven was thoroughly convinced that the ‘“‘ De- 
fender’ was very much the better boat, as was instanced 
by the nearly nine minutes’ victory in the first race and the 
close finish in the second race, notwithstanding the foul 
and the loss of a sail, and that being thus sensitive the 
other difficulties, which every one recognizes and deplores, 
assumed undue importance in his mind. So far as reported 
English papers sustain the action of Lord Dunraven and 
condemn very sharply what they call the ‘‘ unsportsman- 
like” character of Americans. 


....Forsome time it has been evident that the question 
of theclubs in this city would come up before the Police 
Department. It was taken up last week, and notice was 
given that clubs which sold liquor on Sunday would be 
treated the same as saloons. Considerable interest was 
aroused in regard to some of the more prominent clubs, 
such as thé Union League, and others; but it was generally 
understood that the action was directed not against bona- 
fide clubs, which had the same right as private houses, but 
against the ‘“‘fake”’ clubs, started to get around the law 
covering the saloons. The result was that most deferred 
to the law and the bars were closed and visitors’ lists were 
suspended in manyof them. On the whole, the record 
was an excellent one. 


...-In the contest for political supremacy Mr. Platt 
seems to have carried the day in this county, but to have 
been defeated in several counties in the State. In Elmira 
Mr. Fassett has won, and in Erie County a solid anti-Platt 
delegation to the convention was elected. The discussion 
throughout the State centers about the inadvisability of 
the plank in regard to local option. It is said that Mr. 
Platt is opposed to making any reference to the subject at 
all, while those from this city are very urgent that the Re- 
publican Party should state its position in regard to such 
a law. 


..--The decision of thecourt martial in the case of Cap- 
tain George W. Sumner, of the ‘‘ Columbia,” has been 
given. He wasfound guilty of neglect of duty and of cul- 
pable inefficiency, tho in a less degree than was charged, and 
was suspended for six months on waiting orders pay with 
reprimand by the Secretary of the Navy. This is alight 
sentence but one which was held sufficient under all the 
circumstances. The fact that the Captain supposed that 
the matter was in the hands of persons perfectly honorable 
and reliable had infinence with the court martial as with 
the general public. 


....-The National Camp Meeting of the Grand Army of 
the Republic was opened in Louisville, Ky., September 11th. 
A serious accident marred the parade of the first day, a 
number of members of one regiment being killed by the 
bursting of a caisson. 





. Shall sit on the control commission. 
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FOREIGN, 


....Reports come from Constantinople and from Vienna 
that Russia and France have intimated their acceptance of 
the Pcrte’s proposal in regard to reform in Armenia. 
Great Britain, however, insists that the Valis as well as 
the district prefects shall be selected from Christians and 
Mohammedans equally; also that agents of the Powers 
Dispatches to London 
from Kars speak of fresh outrages in the Erzingan district 


-west of Erzrum. A band of brigands attacked a company 


. 


of Turkish gendarmes, and the authorities deciding that 
the assailants were Armenian revolutionaries, sent a force 
of 1,000 Turks to the Armenian village of Kemakh, the re- 
sult being that five villages were pillaged, several thousand 
persons rendered homeless, men tortured, and women and 
children assaulted, and also four monasteries were attack- 
ed. There are reports of organization among the Turkish 
minor officials to attack the Christians on every hand if 
the Governmentaccepts the scheme of reforms the Powers 
insist upon. 


....Reports from the Hawaiian Islands show that cholera 
epidemic has broken out in Honolulu. The Board of 
Health at San Francisco has declared it an infected port 
and ordered a rigid quarantine. The Hawaiian Govern- 
ment ordered all the churches closed on September Ist. 
This was denounced by the Anglican Bishop Willis as the 
most iniquitous and outrageous abuse of power since 
papal interdicts. The Board of Health say that their 
action was based upon the danger from infection, especially 
in the Roman Catholic churches, where all dip their fin- 
gers in the same container of holy water, and thus might 
spread infection. The Government has been considering 
the question of a pension to Princess Kaiulani, but it 
has again been postponed. It is generally believed in 
Honolulu that the reports of filibustering expeditions are 
inventions of the enemies of the Republic in this country, 
started with the purpose to annoy and discredit the 
Hawaiian Government. 


....The revolution in Ecuador has apparently been accom- 
plished, for the Department of State announces a cable 
dispatch from United States Minister at Quito that Alfaro, 
the insurgent general, has been in that city and that 
everything is quiet. It is also said that an issue of new 
postage stamps has been ordered to commemorate the 
victory of the Liberal Party; that Alfaro has given the 
Governor of Panama assurance of his friendship for Colom- 
bia. 


....Considerable interest has been aroused in connec 
tion with the military fétes in Germany from the fact 
that Count von Waldersee broke through the general 
rules governing the maneuvers and won a signal victory, 
defeating even the Emperor’s own plans. This was sup- 
posed at first to have irritated the Emperor ; but it appears 
that a special reward has been given for his action, and the 
General has been appointed Fieid Marshal. 


....A new Austrian Cabinet has been formed in place of 
the provisional ministry headed by Count Kielmannsegg. 
The present Ministry has at its head Count Badeni, a strong 
Conservative, and will be likely to carry out a policy essen- 
tially different from that of the Taaffe and Kalnoky Min- 
istries. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


‘Iv appears that the lion in captivity develops a more majes- 
tic mane than his wild conqueror. The same thing is noticeable 
among human lives.—The Interior. 





....Excusing or extenuating sin is incompatible with genuine 
repentance, and the bane of the age is the tendency to weaken 
the sense of guilt by pretenses of helplessness, weakness, irre- 
sponsibility, or thoughtlessness. Not to design obedience with 
the whole heart and mind is to sin designedly. In the service of 
God there is no neutrality. Forgetfulness of him is wickedness. 
—Christian Advocate. 


....The Concordat is a millstone around the neck of the 
Church in France. It hampers the apostolic freedom of the 
clergy. It enables the State to “ regulate ” religion. It makes 
the people look upon the faith, on one side, as something under 
the control of the Government, and, 0: the other, as something 
opposed to the republic. And the atheistic Freemasons, who are 
in power, make use of it against Christ. The Pope, anxious pos- 
sibly to avoid the evils of a State overtly hostile to Christian- 
ity, has repeatedly advised French Catholics to sustain the Con- 
cordat. but its provisions are more and more turned into means 
of oppression, s0 that Monsignor d’Hulst lately cried out: * The 
majority [in the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate] have such 
away of interpreting the Concordat that they will compel us 


ur worst enemies ip asking for its abrogation.’ Yes, 
po gedey) a were not bound to the State, obliged to keep silent 
under persecution, held passive while the Lodge of Satan dealt it 
biow after blow—in the secularization of education, in the mili- 
tary service exacted of seminarians, etc., etc.—it could exert its 
influence unfettered and stand up boldly and strongly for God 
and the right.—Catholic Review. ° 


....Most startling is the story told by the Rev. G. P. Merrick 
Chaplain of Holloway Jail, of the career of Neil Cream, who was 
not long ago executed for the murder of several women in Lon- 
don by the administration of strychnine concealed in capsules. 
This monster of iniquity is said by the chaplain to have killed, 
according to indubitable proof, no fewer than thirty-five women. 
This appalling series of crimes, committed with coldest delibera- 
tion, must be ascribed to the motive of fiendish revenge. When 
the man was in America he was imprisoned for a crime traced to 
him by a woman detective, who beguiled him till his guilt was 
brought to light. Coming to England, he acted on the theory 
that every woman who spoke to him was a police decoy, and he 

lestroy one after another. Now comes the culmi- 
sot bo wii alanment of this story. Neil Cream was one of the 
most proficient Bible students ever admitted to Holloway Jail. 
He could recite from memory almost half the Bible. It is to be 

xpected that certain critics of an extremely “down-gradist ’ 

school will pounce on this abnormal record, and will make capi- 
tal out of it for their ammunition stores. It is certain that they 
will consider this a fine argument in favor of rationalism. It 
will, however, not be of any real use tothem; for no Christian 
has ever pretended that Bible knowledge is, of itself, of any 
avail. Infact, the Bible itself admits that it may be a curse to 
those who choose to make it so. Philosophers admit the same 
things about secular knowledge. 1t may be so used as to be a 
blight instead of a blessing, a savor of death or of life. Knowl- 
oda is not wisdom; but wisdom is the right use of knowledge, 
while perversity is the evil use of it.—London Freeman, 
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NOTICES. 


All communications for the Editorial. Literary. News and Mis- 
celianeous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
ter of The Indeperdent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

$37" All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT P, 0. Box 2787. 

12” Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

("No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
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“THE ‘DIVINE BLESSING. 





Wuat do we mean when we ask the blessing of God 
on our lives or on our undertakings? We mean, of 
course, to invoke his favor, his wise guidance, ‘his active 
interference in our behalf when we are in danger or 
difficulty, and the exercise of his power to keep us. 
There is, in truth, a very comprehensive prayer in the 
word bless ; and when we use it devotionally we ought 
to be prepared to receive the answer in such form as God 
may determine it best to send it. 

It is common in church services and in prayer-meet- 
ing, especially, to offer the urgent petition to the throne 
of grace for a present blessing. ‘ Bless us as we are as- 
sembled here together. Bless us now. Let thy blessing 
rest upon every one in thy presence.” When such 
prayers are offered, what is really expected? Is it only 
a form of words that comes to help uncertain and 
struggling utterance, or a convenient way of rounding 
out and completing apetition? If so, it is, of course, 
vain and counts for nothing. Isit an expression which 
seeks satisfaction in increase of happy feeling? Joy in 
the Lord is perfectly legitimate. It is good to give 
thanks and be filled with rejoicing. The Apostles were 
not strangers to such blessings, which have been enjoyed 
by saints in all ages. It is well thus to renew the cour- 
age, to revive failing enthusiasm and waning zeal, to 
get strength of will to meet coming trials and difficul- 
ties. The spirit often flags and the steps grow weary in 
the path of self-denial; surely itis right to seek the 
divine blessing of approval with which the Holy Spirit 
may stir the feeling. It is a blessing of value to the soul 
to be lifted to the hights of Pisgah and to exult in 
direct and intimate communion with God. 

But God’s blessing comes in other ways. It is .not 
only when brethren sit together in heavenly places that 
thay are truly blessed. There isa multitude of forms 
in which thedivine blessing is given. It comes with in- 
creased light as to duty, or work, or belief. God has 
many methods of instruction. He blesses when he 
chastens as when he gives rapturous joy. He blesses no 
less by disappointing wrong expectations than by multi- 
plying prosperity ; as much by hard discipline as by 
happy experiences. Job caught the true philosophy of 
God’s dealings with men, when he exclaimed, in the 
midst of his sore affliction and losses: ‘‘ The Lord gave 
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and the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of 


the Lord.” ‘‘He knoweth the way that I take; when 
he hath tried me I shall come forth as gold.” 

The divine blessing is multiform: and when we ask 
for it we ought to ask sincerely, intelligently, devoutly, 
and with a humble spirit. If we always expect such an 
answer as will fill us with exuberant joy we are doomed 
to many and bitter disappointments. We are not better 
or worthier than our Lord and Savior, that we should 
escape all his hard experiences. In an ever memorable 
prayer he prayed fervently, ‘‘ Father, the hour is come ; 
glorify thy Son, that thy Son may glorify thee. . . 
Glorify thou me with thine own self with the glory I 
had with thee before the world was.” How was this 
prayer answered? Not with a demonstration from 
Heaven such as was seen on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion ; not with the manifestation of the power of God in 
legions of embattled angels; not with divine thunder- 
ings to awe the world and declare the glory of the Son. 
There was no extraordinary spectacle of divine might, 
nor was the Savior lifted to the hights of ineffable joy. 
At least there was no outward demonstration of it. But 
we read that ‘‘ When Jesus had spoken these words he 
went forth with his disciples over the brook Kidron, 
where was a garden, into which he entered, and his dis- 
ciples.” 

That Garden was the Garden of Gethsemane, where 
he was betrayed, and where in lonely prayer he suffered 
such anguish of soul. From the prayer to be glorified he 
went to the place of betrayal, then to the judgment 
hall, then to the cross and todeath. Nevertheless, his 
prayer was answered. He was glorified as truly as when 
some of his disciples saw him arrayed in glistening gar- 
ments talking with Moses and Elias. He was glorified 
in the obedience of his suffering. What he did after his 
prayer was what constitutes the great glory of his earth- 
ly life, the crowning joy of every believer on his name. 

We are truly blessed when we are strengthened for 
duty, when we are instructed in methods of work, when 
we are given a more stedfast faith, when we are pre- 
pared by trial and suffering and God’s ways of discipline 
for larger usefulness, when gzace is multiplied within 
us, when we are made more meet for the Master’s serv- 
ice, 
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HEROISM AND PRUDENCE. 








IN connection with the disturbances in China, 
Turkey and Madagascar we hear a great deal in these 
days about the unwisdom, even crime, of exposing the 
families of missionaries to the dangers involved in re- 
maining at their stations. In Madagascar a special 
meeting wus called by the English Consul, at which he 
urged upon the missionaries their duty to remove at least 
their families to a place of security, and not permit 
them to fall a prey to the ferocity of the Sakalavas. In 
China there have been repeated efforts made to bring 
the missionaries from the interior to the treaty ports 
until the danger of riot is past. So strongly do some feel 
that a member of a Southern presbytery wrote recently 
to his Board of Missions asking if peremptory orders 
had been sent to the missionaries to withdraw to the 
treaty ports, and saying that if not his presbytery would 
take the matter into its own hands so far as its own mis- 
sioparies were concerned. Repeated suggestions have 
been made that the missionaries at Marsovan, whose 
lives have been openly threatened, and those at Erzrim 
and Bitlis should leave until matters become more quiet. 

At the meeting at Antananarivo missionaries of the 
London, Friends’ and .Norwegian Missionary Societies 
spoke, saying that after considerable thought and in 
full realization of the dangers, they had decided not only 
to remain themselves but to keep their families with 
them. In China, with scarcely an exception, the mis- 
sionaries of every Board have remained at their posts. 
Just after the close of the Japan-China War, when the 
province of Tung-Cho was overrun with demoralized 
troops, some who were in peculiarly exposed situations 
withdrew ; but their number was very small, Three 
ladies started for a place of safety, got two-thirds of 
the way there, then turned back to their post, and are 
there to-day alive and well. The Turkey missionaries 
stand firm, altho some of them are marked men and 
have received official warning that their lives are not 
safe. Other instances might be given, especially from 
Africa, of cases where the missionaries have held their 
posts in the face of the worst dangers. When men alone 
have done this, every branch of the Church has united in 
praising their heroism. The sole question has been in 
regard to the women and children. Is it right tosubject 
them to the dangers involved, especially in view of the 
claim that their staying can accomplish little or noth- 
ing? 

Before passing judgment on the question, certain 
things should be called to mind. Almost any danger is 
exaggerated by distance and unfamiliarity with the cir- 
cumstances. It has been the repeated testimony, not 
only of missionaries but of travelers, that experiences 
and scenes which to others far away, and even to them- 
selves afterward, seemed almost appalling, at the time 
attracted little notice and less apprehension. It doesnot 
always follow that situations which appear extremely 
dangerous are so. It is also simply impossible to avoid 


all danger. Such a tragedy as that.at Ku-Cheng, it is 
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true, might happen to any body of missionaries at any 
interior city of the Empire ; but it must be remembered 
that during these years, while there have been outrages, 

there has been no such instance; and for every station 

to be deserted for fear of a repetition of those scenes 

would practically be giving up the work. It is also true 
that in the great majority of cases where foreign resi- 
dents are in danger, safety is best secured by facing the 
danger. Were every missionary in the interior of China 
to flee to the treaty ports, the result would be a panic 
among the native Christians and an encouragement to 
lawlessness on the part of the worst classes, the results 
of which it would be fearful to contemplate. 

The right course is to leave the matter entirely with 
the missionaries themselves. They all have instructions 
from the Boards at home to run no unnecessary risks. 
They are on the ground, and notwithstanding the as- 
sertions of diplomats, newspaper correspondents, and 
foreign officials, are far better able than any others to 
gauge accurately the situation. They know the dangers 
both of staying at their posts aad of leaving. They real- 
ize as no others do the cost of success already achieved, 
and the ease with which vantage ground may be lost. 
They are human, with human affections which include 
not only their own families, but those who have learned 
to look to them as leaders in the way of life. They have 
no unhealthy desire for martyrdom, and are thoroughly 
conservative in regard to incurring danger unnecessari- 
ly. When they remain at their posts in times of peril, 
it is either because they gauge their peril more accu- 
rately than others and fear it less, or because they are 
convinced that however great it may be, the best inter- 
ests of the great cause require them to remain. In 
individual cases they may misjudge, they are not infal- 
lible ; but they are far more likely to be correct than 
those who are thousands of miles away. Under such 
circumstances it is no kindness to them to condemn them 
or override their judgments by peremptory orders from 
home. 

One thing mustbe remembered. To judge from some 
things that are said and written, chiefly by those who 
do not believe in Protestant missions, tho sometimes by 
Protestant Christians themselves, the idea is gaining 
ground that a missionary’s wife and children are a mere 
adjunct to himself, a sort of accommodation to human 
infirmity. Asa matter of fact, they are as integral and 
as essential an element in the work, are as truly mission- 
aries,as he is, There is no such object lesson of the 
power and beauty of Christianity as is furnished by a 
Christian home, a Christian family, not merely in pagan 
lands but in those that claim a higher place in civilization. 
To break up those homes and that family life, whenever 
there is danger, will do more than almost anything else 
to weaken and perhaps destroy the lessons they have 
taught. It should also be remembered that the danger 
from war or political uprising is not one whit greater, 
sand not nearly as frequent, as that from epidemics, Are 
the missionaries to flee every time the cholera or plague 
attacks acity? The South Sea Islands would still have 
been savage, and the Kirens and Burmans heathen, had 
the missionaries fled every time they were in danger ; and 
the same thing can be said of almost every foreign mis- 
sion field. 

The simple fact is that mission life, especially in such 
countries as China, Turkey and Africa, is at all times 
subject to many forms of danger. Some can be guard- 
ed against, some must simply be faced, with full recog- 
nition of the peril involved, but with full trust in God 
that he will protect as he sees fit. It will be far easier 
for the missionaries to face them wisely and successfully 
if they know that the attitude of the churches at home, 
while one of intense sympathy, is also one of im- 
plicit confidence in them and of earnest prayer to God. 
They know, what Christians at home seem to be some- 
times in danger of forgetting, that God’s arm is a good 
deal longer and a good deal stronger than that of any 
Government; and that while he holds Governments re- 
sponsible for the full performance of their duty, he is 
abundantly able to care for those whom Governments will 
not protect. If that care seems to us at any time to fail 
in its protection, if at any time after the exercise of 
the best human judgment, disaster seems to come, we 
may feel that God has some plan which we do not under- 
stand, but which we must accept. In any case it is for 
us not to condemn but to support those in peril with 
sympathy and prayer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YACHT CONTEST. 


THE international yacht contest for the America’s 
Cup has resulted, according to a brilliant reporter, in “a 
finish, a foul and a fizzle.’ This is not an unfair sum- 
ming up of the races off Sandy Hook. It is small satis- 
faction, under the circumstances, that the cup remains 
with us, where it has been for more than forty years. 
We expected a fair and sportsmanlike contest in 1895 as 
in previous years, the simple object being to see which 
could produce the faster boat, the English or the Ameri- 
can designer. 

The first race, which was sailed in weather supposed 
to be most favorable to Lord Dunraven’s ‘ Valkyrie,” 
was won by the ‘* Defender ” by nearly nine minutes. It 
was a splendid victory, and was regarded by most yachts- 
men on both sides of the ocean as indicating that the 
British boat was doomed to defeat, 
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The second race, with the weather conditions much 
the same, was spoiled by a foul. In maneuvering for the 
best position at the start the ‘‘ Valkyrie’s” boom came 
into collision with the rigging of the ‘‘ Defender,” and 
the latter was partially disabled. Hoisting a protest 
flag the American boat, however, entered upon the race, 
and came in only forty-seven seconds behind, in cor- 
rected time. The casa being laid before the Committee 
of the New York Yacht Club, and bothsides having been 
heard, a decision was rendered giving the race to the 
‘“* Defender,” on the ground that the British boat was at 
fault for the fouling. The result was eminently unsatis- 
factory. As a matter of fact, the American boat was 
beaten on the course by over three-fourths of a minute 
by the British boat; but it was plain to everybody that 
this was due to the accident, and justice required that 
the ‘ Valkyrie” should not have the advantage of it. 
But equity equally required that the race should not be 
given to the boat that came insecond. However, we are 
told that the yachting rules not only justified but re- 
quired the decision that was made ; and both British and 
American yachtsmen seemed to agree upon this point. 
But no matter, so far as the question of speed is con- 
cerned, whether the ‘‘ Valkyrie” or the ‘: Defender” 
was at fault, the race was sailed under conditions which 
did not allow of an even contest. Mr. Iselin was there- 
fore quite right when, after the decision had been 
awarded to the ‘‘ Defender,” he offered to resail the race. 
This proposition, however, Lord Dunraven declined. 

The third race had been fixed for Thursday of last 
week, The dates had been arranged and announced be- 
forehand ; but, lateon Wednesday, Lord Dunraven gave 
notice that unless the Committee would guarantee that 
the course should be free from interference by excursion 
steamers, he would not sail the race the next day. 
Asub-committee was sent to his Lordship to inform him 
that such a guaranty could not be made ; that, however, 
the Committee would not start the yachts until the way 
was clear, and that all that could be done to keep excur- 
sion steamers from interfering would be done. At the 
time appointed next day both yachts were on hand with 
thousands of spectators on excursion steamers , but it was 
seen from the first that the British boat had no intention 
of sailing. When thesignals were given the ‘* Valkyrie” 
crossed the line with the American yacht, but imme- 
diately returned and was towed to her anchorage. No 
explanation was given at the time, and it was not known 
until the ‘‘ Defender” had sailed over the course exactly 
what the trouble was. Three races out of the five hav- 
ing been won, at least technically, by the ‘‘ Defender,” 
the cup was awarded to the American yacht. 

Lord Dunraven’s explanation of his conduct is that it 
was clear to him that a fair race was impossible off 
Sandy Hook. He hoped the Committee would postpone 
the contest until some other course could be selected. It 
is possible that this could have been done under the 
rules, and yet all the previous contests have taken place 
on this course. Lord Dunraven was over here in 1893 
and sailed the old ‘* Valkyrie” in the same waters, He 
knew all the conditions perfectly, as all his predecessors 
who had competed for the cup since 1851 knewthem. It 
seems no sufficient excuse to say that he feared that ex- 
cursion steamers would interfere. They were no more 
likely to interfere with his b-at than with Mr. Iselia’s. 
The course is not ina limited body of water, as the British 
public seem to suppose; but on the open ocean. It is 
impossible to control the movements of steamers or boats 
and keep them away. Nobody ought to know that bet- 
ter than the British contestants. To require the Ameri- 
can Committee to do so was simply asking an impossibil- 
ity ; and to refuse to race because the Committee could 
not perform an impossibility seems pettish indeed. If 
yachts cannot sail a contest on the open ocean, 
where in this world can they sail it? ‘There is no 
bay, or lake, or stream which can be fenced 
about and kept free from possible interference. 
None of the British courses are kept absolutely free. It 
is not so on the Clyde, it is not so on the Solent, it is not 
so even off Cowes. When the “ Vigilant” raced over 
there last year she had to dodge about, not among ex- 
cursion steamers to be sure, but among small boats and 
yachts, and Lord Dunraven lost his old ‘* Valkyrie ” by 
collision with the ‘‘Satanita” while dodging a small 
boat. There is no course in American waters which any 
committee could guarantee free from the presence of 
sightseers. Such an international contest always ex- 
cites interest, and it is natural that people should want 
to see the races. 

Lord Dunraven seems to have been moved by pique. 
It is clear that he expected this time to take home the 
cup. The‘ Valkyrie” is the fastest British boat that has 
ever been sent over here. The result of the first race 
must have been a disappointment to him, His suscepti- 
bilities were further wounded by the decision in the sec- 
ond contest, and in a fit of despair and humiliation he 
withdrew from the contest, 

Of course his withdrawal is a reflection upon Ameri- 
can fairness. Our British friends taunt us with not be- 
ing sportsmanlike. It may be difficult for us to defend 
ourselver from this charge to those who are not willing 
to admit that it is possible for Englishmen to be unfair 
and unsportsmanlike ; but they do great injustice, at 
least to our intentions, if they suppose that the Ameri- 
can people are willing to keep the America’s Cup by fair 
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means or foul. The cup is of no interest to us except as 
a trophy of fairly earned contests, There was not an 
American who was willing that the second race should 
be counted asa test of speed. All wanted it resailed, 
and it would have been resailed if Lord Dunraven had 
not declined Mr, Iselin’s proposition. It is not our fault 
that the British players would not play. 

It is a great pity that this international contest, which 
is only valuable as it stimulates friendly rivalry and 
brings Englishmen and Americans intocloser contact, 
should give rise to a feeling of bitterness and crimina- 
tions and recriminations. It is galling to us to have our 
sense of fairness impeached; it is evidently galling to 
our British friends to have us constantly producing win- 
ning boats. In such a state of feeling unjust and bitter 
things are likely to be said on both sides, and the best 
thing is to drop the matter at once until British and 
American yachtsmen are in calmer frame and better 
mood, 


> 





AFTER THE METHODISTS ALSO. 


The barbarous law restricting education, passed by the 
Florida Legislature last winter, is having a somewhat 
wider sweep of application than was at first presumed. 
Superintendent Sheats’s purpose in proposing the law was 
to break up the Orange Park school, supported by the 
American Missionary Association—a school where the 
white residents sent their children, and which was the 
only school of high grade to which they could be sent, 
and where they were instructed in the same classes with 
colored children. Mr, Sheats would have been glad abso- 
lutely to break up all these higher schools for the instruc- 
tion of Negroes ; for the draft of the law which he pro- 
posed provided not only that it should be made an offense 
punishable by fine or imprisonment to conduct or in- 
struct in a school in which the pupils were taught 
together or ate in the same room, public or private ; but 
it also provided that in no school, public or private, for 
the education of Negroes, should any white teachers be 
employed, a provision which, if passed, would have 
broken upall normal schools. 

But he has now discovered that under the provisions 
of the law other schools besides that at Orange Park can 
be restricted in their beneficent work. There are several 
schools in Florida maintained by the Freedmen’s Aid 
and Southern Education Society of the Methodist 
Church, among them tne Cookman Home and Boylan 
Institute. Some of the teachers in these schools have 
children, and these children have been attending the 
schools and reciting with colored children in the classes 
taught by their parents. Dr. J. C. Hartzell, of Cincin- 
nati, Secretary of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern E iu- 
cation Society, has written a letter to Superintendent 
Sheats asking him if the law would forbid these white 
teachers to instruct their own children in their own 
classes. He replies as follows : 





“You car construe the law to suit yourself. It is my 

opinion that the word ‘persons,’ in section 1, is intended 
to apply to teachers and pupils, as the intent of the law is 
to nip in the bud social equality and miscegenation, that 
such scnools are calculated and possibly are intended to 
inaugurate in this part of the country. Those of us who 
love the Anglo-Saxon race and this great American repub- 
lic are willing to do almost anything to preserve race 
purity and to save the South from the spectacle witnessed 
in Hayti, Jamaica, Mexico, and wherever there are no race 
distinctions. We believe in the education of the Negro. 
Our works testify to our faith, but we do not believe in 
the elevation of the Negro at the cost of the degradation of 
our race. In many sections of the South the blacks are 
largely in the majority. You are philosopher enough to 
know what must be the final result of your nefarious doc- 
trine of co-education of the races and social equality. If 
the Negro must be educated with the whites, I sincerely 
pray that it will only be done north of the Ohio, where 
the whites outnumber them. This doctrine of social 
equality, especially as it is enforced upon the helpless 
school children, is the only animosity I bear the North. In 
every other respect, I admire her institutions and her en- 
terprise, especially her educational and religious labors 
and enthusiasm.”’ 
This letter is as clear in its purpose as it is impudent. 
The State Superintendent of Education for Fiorida has 
secured the passage of a law such as can be found in the 
statutes of no other State or country in the world. It is 
a burning disgrace to Florida. 1t interferes with per- 
sonal liberty ; it forbids a parent to teach his own chil- 
dren in his own classes, in his own private school. It for- 
bids the poor man in Orange Park t6 send his children to 
the only school where they can get instruction. It threat- 
ens those who give or provide this instruction with in- 
carceration for from three to six months in the vilest of 
county prisons. 

Florida depends largely for its prosperity on Northern 
people. The wealth of the State is brought to it by citi- 
zens of Massachusetts and Connecticut and New York. 
In these Scates sucha law would be impossible ; it would 
be regarded as barbarous and inhuman. We appeal to 
the citizens of the North, and to those of them who have 
settled in Florida, to protest against this law, and create 
a public sentiment that will overthrow it. There is no 
question of the purpose to enforce it at all hazards ; for 
Superintendent Sheats probably represents fairly the 
Cracker sentiment which prevails in the State. And 
yet he will have hard work to enforce the law in some 
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parts of the State where there are very few Northern 
men and no Northern teachers. What will he do in 
Tampa, settled by thousands of Cubans who cannot tell 
and do not care whether they have Negro blood in their 
veins or not? How will he separate their children in 
schools? What makes a Negro, anyhow? How little 
Negro blood will taint the pure Caucasian ? 

A very serious question is now before both the Con- 
gregationalists and the Methodists. What shall they do? 
Shall they forbid the unfortunate white people to come 
to the schools which they have established in Florida, 
and thus shut them out, in many cases, from the privi- 
leges of education? They have never yet drawn any 
caste line. Shall they begin now? Or, shall they go on 
as they have in the past, saying nothing about the law, 
and wait till the schools open, and then allow their teach- 
ers to run the risk of fine and imprisonment? Shall they 
fight the law, believing that it is unconstitutional, as 
well as contrary to all good morals, and that it denies 
the rights of private citizens? We easily find the law to 
be unjust, but we do not easily find it to be unconstitu- 
tional. The question is a very serious one, and we hope 
the two mission boards interested will find themselves 
possessed of both wisdom and courage. 





LIGHT ON A DARK SUBJECT. 


THE meetings of the Prison Congress, at Paris, was 
the fifth of the series which is designed to assemble the 
master spirits of penological science once in five years, 
for the comparison of views and the discussion of such 
topics as the treatment of criminals, the prevention of 
crime, vagabondage, juvenile offenders, alchoholism, 
prostitution and other phases of the criminal problem. 

The first congress was held in London, in 1872, the 
second at Stockholm, the third and fourth at Rome and 
St. Petersburg. The fifth, just held at Paris, attracted 
large and distinguished audiences, tho the Congress it- 
self was a limited body of forty or fifty delegates appoint- 
ed by the twenty-five governments who chose to be rep- 
resented. The attending delegates of allied societies 
swelled the official roll to about seven hundred and fifty 
persons, while the number of distinguished persons as- 
sisting at the general meetings was so great as to have 
required for their accommodation the great amphitheater 
of the Sorbonne. 

The sessions were continued for more than two weeks. 
The President of the Republic attended the opening 
sitting and gave the Congress a special reception at the 
Elysée. The Minister of the Interior opened the Con- 
gress with anaddress, Other Ministers of State were in 
attendance. The Director of Prisons made every arrange- 
ment for the convenience of the delegates. The Gov- 
ernment and the Ministers entertained them with dinners, 
excursions, banquets. The municipality of Paris, not to 
be outdone, threw open the entire Hotel de Ville, even 
down to parts which are usually shown with extreme 
reserve, and brought to their aid the actors of the 
Theatre Frangais, the singers of the opera, the artist, 
dancers, famous chefs de cuisine and the vintages of 
Burgundy and Champagne. It is difficult to see what 
time or strength could remain after these unparalleied 
entertainments for the serious business of the Congress, 

A good deal was done, however, in the two weeks at 
their disposal. Representative penologisis from different 
parts of the world compared views, great questions, like 
that of the Indeterminate Sentence and tne Probation 
system were discussed, numerous papers which could 
not be read were collected and priuted, and arrangements 
were made for the publication of matter of the highest 
importance, which is to be issued immediately in six 
large volumes. The proceedings of the Congress are in- 
corporated ina series of daily bulletins, which make a 
deep impression of the far-reaching importance of the 
topics which have now been brought under the closest 
possible observation and study of penological students in 
Europe and America. We may congratulate ourselves 
and look forward with better hope in view of the large 
amount of admirable, well-directed scientific as well as 
benevolent work which is now being given to these 
subjects. The most critical and difficult problems of 
sociology are involved in them. Tney are problems 
which cannot be dealt with on a basis of sentiment or of 
humanitarian or even of religious feeling or principle 
alone. Nor.can they be dealt with in a purely scientific 
way. They require for solution just that union of hu- 
niane, conscientious and religious principle with scien- 
tific observation and system which was developed in 
this Congress. 

Among the points which have struck us as most note- 
worthy in this discussion are the prominent and impor- 
tant participation of women, who gave there an impress- 
ive demonstratfon of their peculiar ability to deai with 
these questions. 

We note, also, the clear, strong and repeated assertion 
in these discussions of the essential importance of re- 
ligious influences and agencies in any promising peno- 
logical system. One delegate,alady, Madame D’Arrash, 
pled for ‘‘Gospel lessons” as found in the ‘“ simplest 
and most popular form in the Four Gospels.” A Rus- 
sian, M. Galkine-Wraskoy, the chief of the Russian 
Prison system, and an active reformer, exclaimed, in a 
French prison he was visiting with other delegates: 
‘* How can you expect to reform young offenders with- 
out religious instruction and training which is, indeed, 
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essential not only during chapel services, but always and 
every where.” ; 

M. Galkine-Wraskoy had just come from an inspection 
of the Siberian prisons with his mind made up to put an 
end to the Russian system of convict transportation. 
As we understand, his report has been accepted, and 
the Imperial Government is to adopt a system which 
will gradually eliminate this disgraceful barbarism from 
its administration. 

The American delegation, under the lead of General 
Brinkerhoff, Major McClaughry and Dr. Charlton T. 
Lewis,was a strong one, and made a strong impression in 
favor of the Massachusetts system of Probation and the 
Indeterminate Sentence. It is gratifying to observe the 
respect entertained by these delegates for the system de- 
veloped and administered at Elmira by Mr. Brockway, 
and the general interest which is spreading through the 
whole civilized world in the more rational treatment of 
juvenile misdemeanants and first offenders, and the 
transformation of prisons from nurseries of criminals 
into moral reformatories and disciplinary institutions. 

A good deal of discussion was had on the awful prob- 
lem of the ‘‘ social evil,” and more light will probably be 
thrown on it in the forthcoming publications. 


aan 


“ROMA INTANGIBILE.” 


It is a thousand pities that these words have to be 
made the text and refrain of the Italian national song 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the unification of 
the Kingdom by the easy capture of Rome from the 
Papal army. Itis one of the most unfortunate things 
in the history of both Italy and the Roman Catholic 
Church that Pius IX was not able to accept cheerfully 
and with good grace the inevitable end of his temporal 
power, and that Lev XIII was laden with the burden of 
a fiction of imprisonment which he could not throw off, 
even if it had been possible for his unusually enlightened 
mind to understand the full meaning and blessing of the 
separation of Church and State. 

It was a significant period for Europe which saw the 
creation of the German Empire and of the Italian King- 
dom. Theunity of Germany and the unity of Italy were 
events kindred in character as they were of contempor- 
ary occurrence. Both fulfilled great national aspirations 
and inspired great patriotic hopes, altho they have been 
differently realized. No failure has followed the 
achievement of William and Bismarck. The German 
people have been united and prosperous. But the work 
of Victor Emmanuel and Cavour has been far more diffi- 
cult and much less successful. The national unity has 
been maintained, but against the relentless opposition of 
Papal ‘‘ Non possumus,” so long as Pius lived, and the 
less bitter, but yet repeated denunciation of 
Leo, and the consequent opposition of the officials 
and obedient followers in the Roman Catholic Church, 
not only in Italy, but throughout the entire Catholic 
world. All the world, except France, rejoices in the 
unity of Germany ; every believer in half of Christen- 
dom is taught to believe that the Head of their Church 

is held a prisoner in the Vatican, and that the unity of 
Italy with its capital at Rome is a sin against God. The 
worst result of this is that a very large part of the best 
and most conscientious citizens of Italy refuse to vote or 
hold office. Those that care nothing for religion are left 
to do the ruling, and they not only lose not a little of the 
moral restraints that go with religion, but their most 
patriotic and honest endeavors are slandered and abused. 
Italy is better off than she was when the Pope ruled the 
Papal States and Italy was under King Bomba; Rome 
has become a grander and more modern city ; education 
has been greatly advanced ; ecclesiastical establishments 
which had become unendurable have come to an end; 
and Italy is now a strong power among thenations. But 
the taxes are terrible, to support the army and navy, and 
abuses in administration have been notorious. Thecoun- 
try is not happy, and the rulers are not virtuous and 
honored. It has taken upon itself a larger national am- 
bition to excel in the arts of war, and to hold its own in 
triple alliance with Germany and Austria, than the in- 
dustry or wealth of its people could endure, It takes a 








long time for a nation like Italy or Greece, coming out- 


of conditions of enslavement, with no self-control, and 
inadequate moral and intellectual instruction, to educate 
its citizens to restraint and mutual respect. Italy has made 
great progress during these twenty-five years, but much 
more may be expected when a new generation has arisen 
educated and intelligent, and not taught, as this genera- 
tion has been taught by the Church, that patriotism is 
impiety. 

There will be no retreat by the Italian people. Rome is 
“intangibile.” But it ought not to be long difficult for 
the Pope and the Catholic Church to accept the princi- 
ple of the separation of Church and State as applied to 
Rome. Already the Vatican does not demand the restor- 
ation of allthe Papal territory ; it will be satisfied with 
Rome made an independent city governed by the Pope. 
But that gives up a great deal, and what principle is in- 
volved in giving up alittle more? Does not the Pope 
now hold the Vatican? Does he not now rule the police of 
the most important part of Rome, and has he not already 
guaranteed to him his temporal power, only over asome- 
whatsmaller territory than the entirecity? What is the 
difference in principle between temporal power in Rome 
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and temporal power in the Vatican? Why is the Pope 
any more a prisoner in the Vatican than he would be in 
Rome, surrounded, as he would be, by the Italian king- 
dom? And why does he need any temporal power at 
all? Why would not he, ruling a spiritual realm only, 
and with the Italian police caring even for the Vatican, 
be just as free as Cardinal Gibbons is in Baltimore? Why 
should the Bishop of Rome be ruler of Rome, any more 
than the Bishop of Boston, another Catholic city, should 
be ruler of Bostun? We don’t and can’t understand it ; 
and our American Catholics who have been taught that 
the separation of Church and State is the blessed palla- 
dium of their liberty, and the condition of their growth, 
cannot long be so inconsistent as to ask temporal domin- 
ion for the Pope. Indeed, they do it now only with per- 
functery voice, in their triduums of lamentation; and 
weshould hear much less of it if the conditions of ecclesi- 
astical government did not make it necessary or politic. 

So with hearty good-will we offer our congratulations 
to United Italy. She has done quite as well as could be 
expected under most unfavorable conditions. The 
next twenty-five years will see the people no longer the 
most illiterate in Western Europe, or the lowest in 
social morals and public order. Brigandage will have 
ceased, the marshes will be reclaimed, the armies will 
be reduced, wealth will increase, and morality and hap- 
piness will be promoted, and the Vatican and the Quiri- 
nal will be reconciled. For better days are coming to 
all the world. 
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Chitorial Votes. 


AMONG the writers for our issue this week the Rev. 
Gerard B. F. Hallock expounds the Twenty-third Psalm ; 
E. J. Dickerson, Esq., exposes the danger to equal suffrage 
in South Carolina; the Very Rev. James C. Byrne offers a 
plea for Christian fraternity; Helen Evertson Smith sup- 
plies a descriptive article from Nova Scotia ; William Higgs 
follows the southward migration of birds; a Conscript in 
the French Army and university student, who would not 
be allowed to sign his name, gives a soldier’s view of 
the experiences of conscription ; Henry Gersoni makes an 
historical study of the revival of learning among the Rus- 
sian Jews; H. L. Wayland, D.D., reports Social Science at 
Saratoga Springs; Olive May Eager gives an account of 
the political jubilee of Italy ; Miss Walker raises the ques- 
tion, What underlies success in art? Mr. Stevenson con- 
cludes his musical review of the summer in Europe, and 
William H. Coleman, E. P. Powell, Frank H. Sweet and 
Dice McLaren discuss agricultural topics. There are 
poems of special interest by Bliss Carman, G. E. 'Theodore 
Roberts and Harriet Prescott Spofford; and stories by 
Sophie Swett, Clara J. Denton and D. H. R. Goodale. 








It seems a little unfair that just at the time when we 
have again won the record for the fastest yacht in the 
world, we should also take the record for the highest rail- 
road speed for a long distance. We used to have the fast- 
est long-distance train service in the world; but Great 
Britain won first place last summer, when a train was run 
on the West Coast route from London to Aberdeen—540 
miles—in 505 minutes, or at the rate of 64.158 miles per 
hour. This was exclusive of stops. The record, inclusive 
of stops, was 540 miles in 512 minutes, or at the rate of 
63.281 miles per hour. Last week this record was exceeded 
by a train on the New York Central, which ran from this 
city to Buffalo—436!¢ miles—in 407.41 minutes, or 64.26 
miles per hour, exclusive of stops. Inclusive of stops, the 
record was 43614 miles in 411.41 minutes, or 63.66 miles per 
hour. This speed is nearly half a mile an hour greater 
than that of the fastest English train. It is a remarkable 
fact that persons can eat breakfast in New York City, and 
sit down at luncheon in the middle of the day in Buffalo. 
This is much faster time than the Empire Express, which 
is our fastest long-distance train, isin the habit of making. 
It was simply an experiment, and it is understood that the 
Company does not expect to increase for the present the 
speed of its fastest train. It would seem that the limit 
of speed on railway trains has been practically reached 
under present conditions. The development of steam loco- 
motive power appears to be complete, or nearly so. It is 
not practicable to make engines larger than they are now 
made, and it 1s only by making them larger that their 
power can be increased. It may be that some new form of 
motive power will be devised which will give us much 
greater speed; but there are many practical difficulties to 
be overcome even after we have such an engine. 





THE St. Vincent de Paul Society is an organization of 
Catholic men devoted to the work of helping children and 
the poor. The poor boxes one sees in the Catholicchurches re- 
ceive contributions for this society. At their annual conven- 
tion, held in this city last week,one of the local societies was 
rebuked for having a liquor dealer asits president.One of 
the most interesting incidents in the meeting was an ad- 
dress made by a delegate from Boston, in which he said: 


“T believe that we can do more good by co-operating with our 
Protestant friends than by shutting ourselves up tight in our own 
organization. [ don’t believe the more we hate our fellow-Prot- 
estants the better Catholics we are. There should be no such 
talk as this,and I believe in co-operating with our Protestant 
friends in works of charity.” 

In accordance with this sentiment a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted, offered by a Baltimore delegate, that “‘ it 
is advisable and necessary to co-operaté freely and fully, 
within the bounds prescribed by our general law, with all 
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organized charities.’’ This is one of the hopeful signs of 
the times, and is in the line with the three articles on 
Christian unity, by a distinguished Catholic divine, of 
which we publish the last this week. 


WE are glad to publish the following note from the Rev, 
A. Orban, D.D., of the Catholic University at Washington : 


In THE INDEPENDENT of September 5th appeared an article 
entitled **The Reign of Alcoholism in France,” by Prof. Victor 
Wilker. To those who do not know well the French people it 
might convey the impression that they are nothing but a lot of 
drinkers, women as well as men, or at best a people Jaboring un- 
consciously under the fatal consequences of alcoholism. 

The article contains so many exaggerations, wrong interpreta- 
tions of facts, and even false assertions, that it would be too long 
to refute it. I would like simply to call the attention of Professor 
Wilker and his readers to one fact only—viz.: According to sta- 
tistics which I happen to read ina publication of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, “‘ the total value of the agri- 
cultural products of France for the year 1889 was $145,000,000, 
greater than that of the agricultural products of the United 
States for the same year.” (United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Section of Foreign Markets, Bulletin No.3, p.7.) The 
area of France is seventeen times smaller than the United States. 
There are no comparative statistics for the last years; but every 
one knows that France is not growing poorer, at least sensibly 
Every one knows, also, that the population of France is mostly 
agricultural. Now, I wish to put this question, how a people so 
much addicted to drink and suffering from the fatal effects of 
alcohol can obtain such wonderful results. Does not such wealth 
suppose an uncommon degree of order, industry, thrift, energy, 
intelligence ? and are such qualities generally found among alco- 
holics? 

Professor Nordau is not precisely a recognized authority on 
facts, and the quotations brought in by Professor Wilker will 
not, I fear, be to his credit. 





...-In illustration of the different ways in which the 
critical instinct works, we call attention to a notice in The 
Critic of the poems of John B. Tabb. It quotes the follow- 
ing bit of Christmas verse entitled “Out of Bounds”’: 

* A little Boy of heavenly birth, 
But far from home to-day, 
Comes down to find His ball, the earth, 
That Sin has cast away. 
Oh comrades, let us one and ail 
Join in to get Him back His ball !” 
and says that it represents a state of mind “characteristic 
of our time, but fatal to religious as well as intellectual 
growth,” “ fairly burlesquing itself into preposterous con- 
ceit,’”? and that ‘“‘for sheer buffoonery no medieval friar 
could have beaten that.’’ On the other hand, we like the 
lines. Their quaintness, their bizarrerie even, unsurpassed 
by Herrick, is not only forgiven, but admired as setting off 
the rich spiritual thought. We know one person, at least, 
who has repeated them over and over again as a sort of 
spiritual food, and they have been made useful, to our 
knowledge, in missionary meetings. 


...It seems only right that the social clubs, which have 
been in the habit of selling liquors to their members on 
Sunday, should be required to close their bars. The Police 
Commissioners believe that such sales are in violation of 
the law, and of course if saloon keepers are compelled to 
observe the law the venders of liquors at the clubs should 
not be exempt. The law ought to give noprivileges to the 
rich man which it denies to the poor man. If the club of 
the poor man, which is the saloon, must be closed on Sun- 
day, certainly the bar of the club, which is the convenience 
of the rich man, ought not to remain open. Saloon keepers 
are accused, with justice, of being generally low-minded 
men, who have little regard for God or man. We donot 
expect them to observe the Sunday law unless they are 
compelled to, but we ought to be able to have a higher 
opinion of the clubs. Some of them were closed last Sun- 
day ; but it is said that a large number of them paid no at- 
tention to the warning of the police. That being so, if the 
law warrants it, the police should make examples of them 
the same as of saloon keepers. 


....That Orange Park School in Florida, against which 
the barbarous Sheats law is directed, is an institution sup- 
ported by one of our benevolent societies, and is situated 
on the St. John’s River, a few miles above Jacksonville. 
It has an investment of about thirty thousand dollars in 
land and buildings, and is very highly regarded by all the 
surrounding community. At the Southern Florida Fair, 
held last winter at Orlando, more than thirty prizes were 
awarded for the work of the school there exhibited. It be- 
gan four years ago with 26 pupils, which have now increased 
to 106. Yet if the work of that school should be carried on 
as it has been, next year, the teachers will be liable to be 
fined from $150 to $500, or to be imprisoned in the county 
jail for not less than three months. Florida and South 
Carolina are running close in the race of class discrimi- 
nation. 


.... The Sacred Heart Review throws at our face a quo- 
tation from Professor Manatt, of Brown University, to the 
effect that ‘‘ the progressive secularization of the schools 
has been attended pari passu by a relaxation of private 
and public morality in our native stock ’’; and it wants to 
know if we will not now, with this weighty fact in our 
eyes, acknowledge that public schools ought to teach reli- 
gion. Notabit. We deny the truth ofthe assertion. We 
could more truthfully frame an argument from the claim 
that the progressive secularization of- the schools has been 
attended pari passu by an improvement in the private and 
public morality of our native stock. And we should find 
other evidence of improved morality than concerns slavery 
or dueling or lotteries or drinking, altho these are enough. 


...-Scientific men are very far from being generally un- 
believers ; and as an indication of the fact we quote from 
the report published in Science of the late meeting at 
Springfield of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science : 


“Sunday, tho quietly spent, was not devoid of scientifie inter- 
est to the members of the Association. Severel pulpits were filled 
by visiting members, and a number of sermons on subjects of 
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scientific bearing were preached in various churches. In the 
evenir g a union meeting was addressed by a number of members 
of the Association, and in the afternoon the usual Association 
prayer-meeting was held at the Y. M.C. A. rooms.” 

This “ usual Association prayer-meeting”’ is aninstitution 
of many years’ standing. 


.... Linneus loved classification, and among other things 
he classified the scents of flowers into six classes, which 
are thus given: 

(1) Ambrosiaca, such as musk, sweet-scented geranium, etc.;: 
2) Fragrantia, suchas the flowers of pinks, jasmine, violets, etc., 
and the leaves of lavender, thyme, balm, etc.; (3) Aromatica 
(similar in taste and smell), such as cinnamon, camphor, orange, 
etc..: (4) Graveolentia, subdivided into Alliacea, such as onions, 
garlic, asafoetida, etc, and Hircina, such as herb Robert and 
others; (5) Tetra, such as hemp and elder ; and (6) Nauseosa, 
producing sickness, such as veratrum, colocynth and tobacco.” 
Ah, if he could only have made people agree to regard the 
tobacco odor as ‘“‘nauseous”! Yet that is what science 
declares it. 


.... The difficulty in understanding ritualism is in part 
that of keeping up with its ingenious development. A 
writer in The Church Review says: 

“I accept only the five revealed colors—viz., red, white, yellow, 
blue and purple—and protest against the use of black, green, 
brown and other fancy colors in the services of the Church.” 
Really, are there only five colors revealed ? And green not 
‘“‘revealed’’?? Were there not at least two green stones in 
the high priest’s breastplate, and three in the foundations 
of the Holy City seen by John? The critic should not 
have read Exodus 29: 8, and skipped vss. 11 and 13 of the 
same chapter. 


.... The Japanese did not lose many lives by the war with 
China, but they are losing a great many by the much more 
deadly epidemic of cholera. In Osaka alone 1,076 cases 
have been reported, of which 717 are fatal, and the disease 
has been introduced into the Hawaiian Islands, the deaths 
at Honolulu being 44 out of 58 cases. The shutting up of 
the churches in Honolulu may have been a necessary tho 
an unusual precaution. We are confident that there is not 
the least danger of the disease being introduced so as to 
become epidemic on our Pacific coast. The marine hospi- 
tal officers will take good care of that. 


..»» What! wine sold by a convent in Brooklyn to such 
an extent that the neighboricg saloons have asked for pro- 
tection against the competition ? It seems incredible; but 
it seems to be admitted that the nuns owna vineyard in 
California, and have the wine for hospital use and for sale. 
Tbe convent is in a solid German section of Brooklyn, 
where few would venture to question the propriety of the 
business. But it seems just a shade worse for a convent to 
be in the liquor business than for an abbey. 


.... The most colossal criminal of the age would seem to 
be H. H. Holmes, who made a business of murder and who 
had facilities for disposing of human bodies in many cities. 
How many victims this man has in the awful catalog of 
his crimes may never be known. Men, women and chil- 
dren were done to death by him in one way or another, 
simply for the money he got. A more despicable wretch 
probably dors not exist. A dozen hangings would not 
atone for his deeds. 


....Whata pity the Vatican is so entangled with the 
policy of PiusIX! If Leo XIII were free to treat the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the occupation of Rome as his 
statesmanlike views and broad sympathies might dictate, 
he could win the love of the whole Italian nation. Italians 
would feel that they could be loyal both to country and to 
Church. As itis, the Vatican vainly contends, in sullen 
implacability, for a condition no more possible than the 
restoration of the old Pagan empire. 


...»Here is a fact which illustrates the darker side of our 
Negro problem. The Southwestern Christian Advocute, 
the organ of the colored Methodist Episcopal churches in 
the South, reports a presiding elder in Louisiana who has 
lost ‘a whole membership ofa hundred souls”’ in one place 
where the people were compelled to leave their crops and 
get out of the county in ten days. He does not dare give 
his name nor the name of the place. That is wonderfully 
hke what is done in Armenia. 


....A foolish preacher somewhere is credited with find- 
ing a text against women’s wide sleeves in Ezek. 13: 17: 
‘“Wo to the women that sew pillows on all armholes.” 
The real meaning is ‘‘Wo to the women who sew amul- 
ets on all elbows.’”’ The “pillows” were little amulets, 
and a part of the superstition so often rebuked, but not 
yet quite extinct. 


.-.. Professor Salley, of Hillsdale College, told the Free 
Baptists of Ohio, in their late convention, that one of the 
chief duties of the Church is to “‘ cease to press the war of 
creeds and denominationalism and the multiplication of 


sects.”” They ought to be reduced ; but which will agree 
to unite ? 


--..The managers of the Atlanta Exposition have given 
a concession for the sale of whisky in the Negro Building ; 
and we are not surprised that a letter of protest against 
the outrage has been sent to the managers by the secretary 
of the Central Committee of the Colored Exhibit at Wash- 
ington. 


....The Episcopal Brotherhood of St. Andrew, we are 
informed, has withdrawn from the program of its conven- 
tion exercises the discussion of the subject of Christian 
Unity. The protests against the choice of Professor Briggs 
were too strong to be resisted. 


-...We are told by The Catholic Mirror that it is much 
to the discredit of Protestantism that the Socialists of 


Russia are mostly of Lutheran origin. Isit then a dis- 
credit of Catholicism that the Socialists of Belgium are 
mostly of Catholic origin ? 


---» The Negroes of Centralia, Ill., are right in resenting 
the setting apart of two public schools for Negro children. 
apart ldren. 


As well set a school for red-haired chi 
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More than seventy years ago a devoted minister of the 
Scotch Kirk went to South Africa. After a few years, be- 
lieving that he could do better work in the Dutch Reformed 
Church, he joined that denomination and became one of 
the leading ministers of Christianity in that far-away 
land. For forty years he served his Master patiently, 
faithfully, laboriously ; and the seeds of his planting are 
bringing forth an abundant harvest. His was a godly fam- 
ily. Three of his daughters married ministers, and the 
fourth is one of the Principals of the Huguenot Seminary 
for young ladies, Wellington, South Africa. His five sons 
became minisiers of Christ. 

One of these sons, the Rev. Andrew Murray, has been 
preaching to great crowds, in the Marble Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, during the past week. Mr. Murray is 
comparatively an unknown man. Altho the author of a 
number of devotional books which are widely read, he has 
no world-wide reputation as a preacher, and, until his in- 
troduction at Northfielg, Mass., a few weeks since, very 
few persons, even among church members, identified the 
author of the books with the pastor of the largest church 
in South Africa. Most of those who attended the first 
service seemed to have come out of curiosity ; but probably 
the large majority were drawn to the church by the rumor 
that Mr. Moody would preach, After the first night, how- 
ever, the crowds came to hear Mr. Murray. 

A tall, thin, elderly man ascended the pulpit. His ap- 
pearance was against him. He was not only as straight as 
an Indian, but painfully rigid in the manner in which he 
carried himself. We noticed that, altho he looked weary, 
he never leaned back in the chair, but sat so upright that 
one might suppose that there was no bend in his spinal 
column. His face was thin, hard, harsh, giving one the 
impression that a smile never softened its rugged outlines. 
He looked the typical Scotch Puritan of the olden days, 
or an ancient ascetic very much out of place in the mag- 
nificent church surrounded by all the evidences of wealth 
and culture. His voice was harsh and strident; some of 
his tones fairly cut their way through the éars of his 
hearers. He hada broad Scotch brogue and an impedi- 
ment of speech, which caused him to use great effort to 
pronounce words plainly. 

He is a poor reader from the elocutionist’s point of view, 
and lacks the grace of oratory. He discards everything 
that suggests ‘' sensationalism” in the generally accepted 
meaning of the word. He uses no tricks to catch the at- 
tention, and no meretricious means to hold it. There are 
no stories ; no novel illustrations ; no striving after effect. 
His sermons do not reveal special scholarly power or in- 
tellectual attainments. He is a wonderful example of a 
preacher succeeding in spite of all kinds of natural and 
acquired defects. Not a person in the audience would 
say that Mr. Murray was an orator, and, judged by the 
standard of the distinguished preachers of the world, he is 
not a great preacher. 

But he is a great preacher, one of the greatest preachers 
I have ever heard. He did not please his audience; but he 
convinced them, not by argument, but by the simple pres- 
entation of Christ’s truth. He is a great preacher, because 
the results of his preaching are simply marvelous. Of the 
many acknowledgments of spiritual help which Mr. Mur- 
ray has received during the week, one is specially signifi- 
cant. A pastor of one of our churches wrote: “I have 
been converted by your preaching. God helping me, I in- 
tend to be a better man.’”’ Dr. Arthur T, Pierson, Mr. 
Moody, and other distinguished Christian workers bear 
testimony to Mr. Murray’s great power as a preacher; 
while the throngs of people who have returned night after 
night to listen to his simple, strong words, and who have 
had their souls touched and uplifted by this man, proclaim 
that he is a great preacher of righteousness. What is the 
secret of his power ? 

First. A spirituality that dominates all that he is, all 
that he says.* He preaches Christ.—Christ in all the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel story ; not the doctrines of Christ, not 
the arguments about Christ; but the personal Christ as a 
personal Savior. He makes much of the work of the 
Holy Spirit, and he deprecates the man’s work, if it be not 
the direct result of the Spirit’s indwelling presence. 

The Christianity he preaches is, therefore, as wide as the 
world, as strong as God ; because it rests entirely on God’s 
Son, and is vitalized by God’s Spirit. It is something God 
has given by which his children are to receive power 
enough to overcome the world. His presentation of the 
high prerogatives of Christians is especially significant. 
He is not satisfied with a Christianity that bestows merely 
enough life to enable a man to exist, but a Christianity 
that gives the ‘‘abuudant” life by which God’s children 
become conquerors. 

Second. An intense nature. Mr. Murray is evidently a 
man who in any position of life would reveal an intensity 
of purpose, a directness of effort, a force of conviction ; 
and a power that would overcome all which antagonized 
him. The-e natural endowments have been spiritualized, 
and they are all consecrated to the work of saving and 
strengthening those for whom Christ died. The earnest- 
ness of the man manifests itself in every word he utters. 
He seems to feel that he must speak for Christ; that souls 
are dying and starving, and Christ has sent him to help 
them. I have never heard so intense a preacher. His 
sincerity overpowers one; his spirituality gives him the 

right and authority to speak as a prophet or an apostle ; 
but his intensity holds the thought, dominates the mind, 
and makes captive the heart of every one who listens to 
him. 

Mr. Murray is a living contradiction of the assertion so 
often made that people will not go to hear the plain, simple 
Gospel of Christ, and that preachers, if they would attract 
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the crowds and interest them, must preach what are called 
beautiful, eloquent sermons, or treat of current topics. 

Any one would be mistaken in Mr. Murray from his ap- 
pearance in the pulpit. Underneath that hard, harsh ex- 
terior is a loving, sympathetic heart; and I saw his face 
light up with a smile, so that the hard lines all faded away. 
He isone of the most approachable of men; and when I 
saw him in the study of the church he impressed me with 
being a most simple, most affectionate, most manly man. 

Altho, as has been said, there are not evidences of literary 
style or intellectual adornments in his sermons, yet he is a 
man of profound learning. He studied seven years in the 
University of Aterdeen, and afterward took a three-years 
course in theology at Utrecht ; and his books, which are 
read a]l over the world, are models of simple, straightfor- 
ward and, at times, beautiful style. 

Mr. Murray was born in South Africa sixty-seven years 
ago, and has been preaching for forty-seven years. Itis the 
opinion of many clergymen and laymen that hiscoming to 
New York City will accomplish very great results in deep- 
ening the spiritual life of Christians. 

New York City. 


_ 
- 


THE CELEBRATION AT ROME. 


THE attention of the Christian world is called, this week, 
to the scenes at Rome commemorating the occupancy of 
the Capital by Victor Emmanuel, a quarter of a century 
ago, and the downfall of the temporal power of the Popes; 
and it becomes a matter of interest to recall the leading 
events which preceded, accompanied and followed one of 
the most important changes that has taken placein recent 
history. 

The temporal power of the Popes suffered severely dur- 
ing the eighteenth century and early in the nineteenth, but 
the attacks were mosly from without and at the hands of 
rival sovereigns. The revolution of 1849 stirred longings 
for Italian unity and resulted in the flight of the Pope to 
Gaeta, while Mazzini and Garibaldi administered the affairs 
of the Roman States. Then France intervened and restored 
him to the Vatican, but soon after encouraged Sardinia’s 
aspirations ; and the defeat of Austria by the combined 
armies at Magenta, in 1859, gave opportunity for the 
refusal of Romagna and the Marches, including the cities 
of Ferrara, Bologna, Ravenna, Perugia, Ancona, and oth- 
ers, to remain under Papal rule, and for their absorption 
into Sardinia. Thus the territory which had survived 
Austrian attacks and covered a section of Italy 260 
miles long, from the mouth of the Po to Monte Cervello, 
and 136 miles broad, from Ancova to Civita Vecchia, 
with a population of 3.000,000, was reduced three- 
fourths, both in size and in population, and con- 
tained little more than Rome and Civita Vecchia. 
The French occupation of Rome still continued ; but it 
aroused more and more the hostility of the Italians, and 
when, in 1861, Victor Emmanuel was proclaimed King of 
Italy, the Papal protest availed nothing. There was a 
general organization to secure the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Rome, in which Garibaldi and his Ca- 
labrians j6ined heartily with the King. The result was 
that in 1864 a treaty was signed by which the French were 
to withdraw in two years; but in 1867 they entered the city 
again to defend it against the Italian leaders. Meanwhile 
Florence had succeeded Turin as the seat of government, 
and every effcrt had been made to bring about concessions 
from the Pope, but without success. Then came the great 
conflict between France and Germany, and France was 
compelled to withdraw the garrison which had still been 
kept in Rome. 

From that point events moved rapidly. Tbe French, 

troops left on August 11th. The previous week the Italian 
Government bad issued a proclamation renewing its agree 
ment to defend the Papal States from attacks: but this 
had so stirred the populace that there was imminent peril 
of a revolution which would endanger both King and Pope. 
Still the Pope refused all concession, and the King, with 
the assent of the provisional government of France, sent an 
army of 60,000 men to the frontier of the Papal States. A 
last effort was made for a peaceful solution ; and the Pope 
was promised sovereignty and unrestricted jurisdiction 
within the limits of the city of Rome, and the payment of 
the civil list from the State Treasury. Representatives of 
all nations were to have free access to him; church estab- 
lishments in the Capital were to be neutralized ; ambassa- 
dors of foreign powers to the Papal See were to énjoy full 
immunity, while cardinals and all functionaries, military 
and civil, were to be paid as before, and the bishops and 
clergy throughout the Kingdom were to have an abso- 
lutely free exercise of ecclesiastical functions. These prop- 
ositions were accompanied by an autograph letter from 
the King, dated September 8th, in which he urged 
upon the Pope that, in view of the state of mind of 
the people, and the agitation and peril evident on every 
hand, he would accept these propositions given in no 
spirit of hostility, and with full recognition of his spirit- 
ual authority and independence. The reply of the Pope, 
on the 11th, absolutely refused any acceptance of these 
propositions. Orders were then sent to the general com- 
manding to enter the Papal territory and occupy the city 
of Rome: also, to take a vote of the people as early as prac- 
ticable. Seeing that the Government was determined, the 
Pope issued an order to the Commander-in Chief of the 
Papal forces to make nodetermined resistance, but, as soon 
as a breach should be made in the walls to surrender the 
city. 

On the twentieth of September orders were given for an 
attack, and after a bombardment of some hours two 
breaches were open in the walls, which were immediately 
passed, and the Papal troops retreated toward the Vatican 
while the Pope took refuge in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Then followed the surrender of the troops and a formal 
protest presented to each member of the diplomatic body by 
Cardinal Antonelli, Secretary of State. Two days later a 
proclamation was posted throughout the city announcing 
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the unity of Italy. Then came another proclamation with 
regard to the public government, the installation of a 
provisional government, the freeing of political pris- 
oners, and a manifesto for a popular vote. On October 
2d this was taken, with the result of an overwhelm- 
ing majority for United Italy, altho the press of the 
city declared that the great mass of Roman citizens 
declined to vote. The next step was the announcement 
to the Pope from the provisional government of France, 
that the convention, which had hitherto been in force, 
would not be insisted upon, and the French Minister to the 
Papa! Court was recalled. Then came the royal decree an- 
nouncing the annexation of the Papal States. At the meet- 
ing of Parliament at Florence, on December 5th, Rome 
was declared the capital of Italy; the formal entrance, 
however, was not until the following year. On July 2d, 
1871, Victor Emmanuel made his solemn entrance into 
the city and took up his residence at the Quirinal. The 
bill of Papal guaranties, which defined the situation of 
the Pope and regulated the relations of Church and 
State, was passed by the Italian Parliament on May 
13th, 1871. According to this his person is sacred and 
inviolable, and crimes and offenses against him are on 
a level with those committed against the King; 
royal honors, a precedence of honor and the liberty 
to keep an unlimited number of guards for the protec- 
tion of person and palaces, are assured to him. The 
amounts already appropriated in the budget of the Papal 
States for the palaces, priests and general diplomatic 
offices are retained. The palaces of the Vatican and the 
Lateran and the Castle Gondolfo, with all their appurte- 
nances, are made his inalienable property free from taxes. 
Public officers cannot enter the Papal palaces or the Pope’s 
temporary residence except with his consent: his corre- 
spondence and that of the bishops is free, and he has his 
own postal department and telegraph. These and the 
other details of the law the Pope firmly refused, and from 
that day to this he and his successor, the present Pope, 
have persisted in their claim that they are prisoners in the 
Vatican. One effect of the changed condition was the es- 
tablishment, in theory at least, and toa degree in practice, 
of religious liberty. On January 12th the first Protestant 
church was opened within the walls of Rome and evan- 
gelical work was made possible. 


» 
> 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Free Church of Scotland at its last Assembly re- 
solved to grant ordination in certain circumstances to men 
as evangelists for work in places where their settlement 
was not necessarily to be permanent. The action was 
earnestly opposed as un-Presbyterian, but was finally 


adopted, and it is soon to be carried into effett in the High- 
lands. 





...-The courts at Stettin recently had up for settlement 
a case that cannot be paralleled in the bistory of the 
Church. A member of the consistory, the highest ecclesi- 
astical body in the province, Dr. Schumer, of Kénigsberg, 
was arrested and brought before the tribunal of justice for 
having fought a duel with a Jawyer. What the punish- 
ment consisted in the papers do not state. 


.... The * Evangelical Mission Church” in Belgium, in 
the beginving of 1893, had a deficit of 27,000 francs, which 
in April, 1894, had grown to 55,000 francs. Suddenly, in 
June, this year, it was announced the deficit bad been re- 
duced to 6,833 francs. Friends abroad and in Belgium 
itself had come to the rescue. In one meeting, composed 
mostly of Belgian workingmen, the sum of 7,000 francs was 
secured. The Church now numbers 8,552 members. 


.... There have been a number of changes of late in the 
higher ecclesiastical writers of Denmark. The oldest 
bishop of the country, the nonagenarian C. F. Balsler, of 
Ribi, died some months ago, and has been succeeded by 
Viggo Gétzsche, an adhereut of the “Inner Mis-ion,” or 
pious party, to which also another recently appointed 
bishop, Dr. Skat Rirdam, belongs. The latter is the suc- 
cessor of the venerable Bishop Fog, of Seeland, who has 
retired from active Church work. The two new ecclesias- 
tics were ordained by Bishop Stein, of Fuenen, in the Co- 
penhagen Cathedral. Conservatism has gained materially 
by the appointment of these two bishops. 


....Itis a somewhat significant fact in regard to the de- 
cision of the English Royal Commission on Opium that its 
chairman was at that very time a director of the British 
North Borneo Company, which company is pecuniarily in- 
terested inthe sale of opium. This has been many times 
stated, but was denied, tho a confirmation appears in the 
report of the company held in July, in which it is said that 
‘**Lord Brassey’s appointment as Governor of Victoria had 
necessitated his resignation of bisseat on the board of the 
company, in which, however, be still took great interest.’ 
This explains the chairman’s marked partisanship in the 
sessions of the commission. 


..-Another missionary pioneer has gone,the Rev. Samuel 
Hutchings, D.D., of Orange, N. J. He sailed in 1833 asa 
missienary of the American Board for Ceylon, India, was 
there for a number 09f years, and then returned to this 
country on account of ill-health. During these years he 
has been pastor of a number of churches in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey, and has done a good deal of literary work, 
especially in connection with ‘* Chambers’ Encyclopaedia” 
and ‘The Encyclopedia of Missions.’ To this latter he 
contributed the greater tumber of biographical sketches. 
He bas been for many years in feeble health, tho always 
active, and died at the age of eighty-nine. 


....Tbe American Board reports the receipts for the 
financial year, which closed August 31st, as $666,438: less by 
$438 than in the previous year. The regular donations 
(contributions) were $423,373, an increase af $38,222; dona- 
tions for the debt $47,071, an increase of $9,300; donations 
for special objects $45,559, a decrease of $14,628, and legacies 
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$150,435, a decrease of $33,333. The expenditures were $1,605: 
less than the receipts, so that the debt is reduced from 
$116,237 to $114.632. The receipts for August were $75,334, 
an increase of about $1.700 on those for August, 1894. Here 
also the loss was in legacies, the donations rising from 
$39,056 to $46,774. 

...-The effort to carry on a Protestant daily paper in 
France has met with a serious drawback in the death of 
M. Arthur de Rougemont, the principal and enthusiastic 
founder of the Signal. Coming after the decision to con- 
tinue the paper and improve its various details, it leaves 
the situation very uncertain. Of other forms of Evangel- 
istic work and influence the open-air meetings in the 
South are quite prominent, as also the canal boat of the 
McAll mission, which is welcomed everywhereand attracts 
people for miles awav to attend the services held in it not- 
withstanding the summer heat. At Marseilles the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society occupied the hall for three days in 
June. One effect of this general work is seen in the fact 
that a priest in the west of France got into trouble with 
his bishop by bringing too much Gospel into his preaching 
and handed in his resignation ; but his parishioners resolved 
to follow him. 


...-In the Augustana Synod, the largest Swedish Lu- 
theran body in the United States,*noted especially for its 
activity in educational and other church work, a conserva- 
tive and a more liberal school have recently been developed. 
The last came at a recent convention on the Secret Society 
question. Incommon with all the conservative Lutheran 
bodies in America, embracing perhaps three-fourths of the 
entire Church, the Augustana Synod had taken a decided 
stand against all secret societies with religious ritual and 
ceremonies. A modification of this position was advocated, 
especially by Pastor Brandelle, of the Kansas district. and 
practically indorsed by Dr. C. A. Swenson, the most influ- 
ential man in the synod, and at present the President of 
the General Council. The organ of this body, the Auqgus- 
tuna, opposes a change of synod’s position in this regard. 
In synod and congregational life the Secret Society ques- 
tion is really the most vexing and perplexing problem in 
the Lutheran Church of America, taking the precedence 
in this regard to the other three practical points of differ- 
ence between the sections of the Church, viz, Chiliasm, 
pulpit and altar fellowship. 


cose \ remarkable series of gatherings which have just 
been brought to a close in the capital of Bavaria shows 
how strong and alive the Catholic party remains in South- 
ern Germany, how alert, how it watches with sleepless 
vigilance the signs of the times and shapes its course ac- 
cordingly. More and more Catholic politicians in Central 
Europe show themselves receptive to modern thought. 
The old policy of presenting a solid bulwark of tradition 
and dogma to the onslaughts of science and to the spirit of 
reform would seem to have been abandoned forever. Among 
the subjects discussed at this great Catholic Congress 
were: The position of Socialism, and its attitude to the 
Church: The Religious Training of the Young, and the 
Establishment of Normal Schools under Direct Episcopal 
Jurisdiction: Free Catholic Universities; Unprincipled 
Speculation in Trade ; More Complete Sunday Observance; 
Various Agrarian Reforms. The only discordant pote 
struck was a resolution in favor of the re-establishment 
of the temporal power of the Pope. The Congress lasted 
five days, and among its members were eighty parliamenta- 
rians from the German Reichstag. A wonderful impetus 
has been given to the political propaganda of the Central 
or Catholic party. 


....The Congress of Women in connection with the 
Atlanta Exposition is planning a series of meetings in 
which the various organizations of women throughout the 
country are to be represented. The week October 7th-12th 
will be occupied by the National Council. Among the 
subjects to be discussed are ‘‘ The Significance of the Red 
Cross Movement,”’ by Clara Barton; ‘‘The Education of 
the Future,’’ by Prof. Helen L. Webster, of Wellesley Col- 
lege ; ‘‘ Woman’s Problem in Practical Philanthropy,” by 
Margaret Ray Wickins, Superintendent of the Illinois In- 
dustrial Sehool for Girls; ‘‘ Woman’s Position in the In- 
dustrial World,’’ by Helena T. Goessman ; ‘‘ The Influence 
of Home and Foreign Mission Work upon Woman’s Devel- 
opment,’’ by Emeline Burlingame Cheney ; ‘‘ Education in 
Citizenship,’’ by Kate Brownlee Sherwood; *‘ Woman’s 
Place in Government,” by J. Ellen Foster. One day will 
be given to special Council topics, and will be occupied by 
addresses from the members of the Cabinet of the Council, 
among wkich may be named: ‘The Function of the Cabi- 
net,’? by May Wright Sewall, former President of the Coun- 
cil; ‘‘The Relation of Art and Literature to Woman’s 
Progress,’ by Frances E. Bagley, of Detroit; ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of the Home to Woman’s Work in Organization,” by 
Rachel Foster Avery, former Secretary of the Council; and 
‘The Influence of Women on Religious Progress,” by Mary 
Newbury Adams, of Iowa. It is expected that the work of 
the National Council of Women of Canada, of which Lady 
Aberdeen is President, will be presented. Judging from 
the Congress of Representative Women during the World’s 
Fair in Chicago and from the great interest in the meet- 
ingsof the last Triennial held in Washington, these ses- 
sions in Atlanta will be largely attended, most intelligent- 
ly appreciated, and will prove one of the most attractive 
features of the coming Exposition. 


....The question of seminary control in the Presby- 
terian Church is brought into public notice by a couple of 
open letters. one from Howard A. Johnston, D.D., of Chi- 
cago,to Dr. W. C. Young, the chairman of the special com- 
mittee, and areply by Dr. Young. Dr. Johnston says that 
during the months that have intervened since the Pitts- 
burg Assembly he has found a very widespread fear among 
even influential and thoughtful men lest the closer relation- 
ship suggessed might subject the seminaries to a “ censor- 
ship which would be more or less whimsical and there- 
fore unsafe.” This he thinks grows out of the idea that 
the Assembly is to have a sort of standing committee or 
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commission which can institute proceedings whenever in 
its opinion any single professor’s teaching is not in full 
conformity with the accepted standards of doctrine, and 
suggests that perhaps the expression ‘‘ Assembly control ”’ 
explains it. His reply bas been that the Assembly could 
only take action after the trial by bis presbytery of any 
teacher and the confirmation of presbyteria] action by 
synod and assembly. Then the Assembly by a properly 
deputied representation could, in case the seminary con- 
tinued to use its funds in the support of the teacher, se- 
cure an injunction against such use. Dr. Johnston 
thinks that the fear of many would be quite 
removed if they could be _ relieved of this mis- 
apprehension, as he conceives it to be, and understand that 
there is no purpose to affect the autonomy of the seminaries 
in their administration except as a consequence of regular 
proceedings. In the hope of accomplishing this purpose he 
requests Dr. Young tostate his views. Dr. Young’s reply 
is short and confirms Dr. Jobnston’s opinion. He regrets 
that the words “direct control’’ have ever found a place in 
any of the papers or discussions connected with the move- 
ment, and urges that the expression ‘‘safeguarding”’ ex- 
presses the “‘one and only object both as to teaching or 
property sought or desired by both the committee and the 
Assembly.” He says that no new powers are conferred 
upon the Assembly to initiate proceedings against any 
seminary whose autonomous control is always in the hands 
of its own local boards of directors and trustees. All it 
asks is to have elections or appointments referred to the 
Assembly, and to be able when ‘'a teacher has been by due 
judicial procees convicted of holding and teaching contra- 
confessional doctrines’ to secure an injunction againstthe 
payment of his salary out of the funds of the seminary. 
Dr. Young gives this as his personal opinion, for which he 
has not had opportunity to secure the indorsement of other 
members of the committee: but he is confident that he 
correctly represents them, and that thus the misapprehen- 
sion may be relieved. 








Biblical Uesrarch. 


IN contrast to the radicalism of some older scholars— 
such as Renan, Vernes, Havet and others—a number of 
French biblical investigators in late years have developed 
a cool and cautious method that contrasts even favorably 
with work done by the Germans. Many of these newer 
French studies, while in general in sympathy with the 
current treud and tendency of biblical criticism, exhibit 
an independence and a tendency to a better appreciation 
of conservative thought that makes them decidedly iuter- 
esting. Of this kind of work the study of Auguste Gamw- 
pert, ‘La Thora. Etude Historique sur les Origines et son 
Developpements,” is a fair representative. In the very out- 
set the writer shows that he does his own thinking, by 
assigning to Moses, as ‘‘the founder of the Hebrew people 
and of spiritual monotheism,” a prominence not now cred- 
ited to him by advanced scholars: and by finding in the 
Decalog (Exod. 20) ‘the purest reflection of Mosaism,’’ he 
assumes a standpoint not at all in sympathy with the Ger- 
map and Dutch ideas. In other respects the French savant 
touches shoulders with the representative scholars in this 
line, at least in general outline. He distinguishes between 
a period of oral and a period of written Torah, which lat- 
ter word always signifies divine instruction. In general 
the development was tbe same in Israel that is found in 
other nations—viz., oracle, traditional right, codified law. 
Under the hands of the priests as the official custo- 
dians of the Torah, the oracles secured by lot, with which 
the Torah began, gradually developed into a _ tradi- 
tional legislation, which in the ninth century found its 
first written expression in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 20: 
23-23: 19), and the Decalog, Ex. 34. This priestly Torah 
was really a departure from the fundamental idea of Mosa- 
ism, in so far as it established an unspiritual conception of 
Jehovah. The effects of this deterioration were corrected 
by the work of the prophets, who renewed the old Mosaic 
Torah, as foundin Ex. 20. The prophets are thus genuine 
reformers, but such on the basis of original Mosaism. In 
the Deuteronomic legislation, which constitutes the begin- 
ing of the era of written law, there is to be found acom- 
promise between prophetism and priestly ideas, originating 
in the ranks of the prophets. This legislation rather 
hemmed the following development of Israel, and inter- 
fered with the free unfolding of prophecy. After the Exile 
begins the period of transition from Prophetism to Levit- 
ism, seen especially in Ezekiel. Efforts at a restoration of 
the Torah are seen in Ex. 40-48, and in the Holiness 
Legislation, Lev. 17-26. After the Exile, however, the 
Deuteronomic code did not remain the official expression 
of the second temple. A new cult order was developed on 
the basis of Ezekiel and his priestly colaborers’ work in 
Babylon. This new Jaw Ezra brought in 458 to Jerusalem, 
but it was not proclaimed until 444, when this was done to 
break down the opposition of the priesthood at Jerusalem. 
This new law is the Priest Codex in its original form, and 
with this document the literary development of the Torah 
has reached its conclusion. Soon after 444 this codex was 
united with the other documents, namely, J., E., D., and 
formed an historico legal codex, the official Torah of the 
Jewish Church. 


....-Some months ago Professor Haupt, of Johns Hop- 
kins, published in the Proceedings of the American Ori- 
ental Society (March, 1894), and in the German periodical, 
Ueber Land und Meer (1895), No. 15, a comparatively new 
theory of the four rivers of Paradise, locating the Garden 
of Eden north of Mesopotamia, and making the two enig- 
matical rivers the head waters of the Red Sea and of the 
Nile, which, on the basis of ancient ideas concerning the 
character of the land and sea of the Oriental world, flowed 
southward and then madeacircle westward. In the Be- 
weis des Glaubens (August, 1895), Professor Ziéckler, of 
Greifswald rejects the Haupt theory in toto, and that for 
the reason that it is from beginning to end based on hy- 
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potheses, and has no facts whatever as foundation.’ {He 
says: 

“The only thing in which Haupt is correct over against the 
defenders of the South Babylonian theory is this, that in Gen. 2: 
10, sgq., he does not see smaller canals and ditches, but the 
sources of four rivers; otherwise these could not be termed four 
rashim. As for the rest, he piles hypothesis on hypothesis with- 
out adducing as much as an argument of probability.” 

Zéckler shows that the hypothesis is only relatively new, 
it having many points of agreement with that of Ber- 
theau, advanced in 1848. 


.-A leading Leipzig Church paper says: 


“ Hitherto we have had no testimonials concerning the fall of 
Nineveh from the cuneiform inscriptions. Such an inscription 
has now been found. The French Assyriologist, Professor Op- 
pert, reports that the Dominican, Pastor Scheil, has made an 
important discovery in the Museum of Constantinople—namely. 
a basalt stele, or pillar,on which are six columns of badly muti- 
lated texts, dating from the reign of King Nabonid (sixth cen- 
tury B.c.) Among the historical data here given mention is also 
made of the destruction of the city of Nineveh.” 








Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST, 

ARCHER, Francis M., Fort Madison, Ia., resigns. 
CARPENTER, A. D., Dover, Del., resigns. 

DAVIS, T. C., New Britain, accepts call to Alton Mills, Penn. 
HARE, C. A., McKeesport, Penn., called to Indianapolis, Ind. 
HOWES, Frank, Harrington, Del., resigns. 

HUNTER, J. F., ord. September llth, Russell, Ill. 

IREY, A. J., Wheeling, W. Va., accepts call to Warren, Penn. 
LATCHAW, J. R. H., Zanesville, O., resigns. 

LEATHERS, W. W., Westminster, N.C., resigns. 

MARTIN, T. B., Morristown, Penn., resigns. 

NEWMAN, J. C., Milledgeville, Ga., resigns. 

POTT, B. F., Columbus, O., resigns. 

SMITH, E. O., Detroit, Mich., accepts call to Cleveland, O. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ARNETT, SAM. G., Aurora, Mo,, calied to St. Paul, Minn. 

BURR, Horace M., College Springs, Ia., resigns. 

CARTER, Euisan, Edgerton, Minn., resigns. 

ous, H. HAMMOND, San Francisco, accepts call to Weaverville, 
al. 


DAVIES, Henry, Derby, Conn., resigns. 

—. - ene DAvipD, Ocheyedan, Ia., accepts call to Trenton. 
eb. 

DOUGLAS, NEWELL F., Newell, la., resigns. 

GRANGER, Cuas. E., ord. and inst. September 5th, Bay Shore, 


GRant, LaT#ROP C., ord. and inst. September 4th, Hamilton, 


GUARD, Paut, Bellaire, Mich., resigns. 

HALL, FRED. E., Springfield, accepts call to Belvidere, III. 

spe. Cras. H., So. Lake Linden, Mich., accepts call to 
yons, 

HARMON, Evian, Wilmington, Mass., resigns. 

HARRIS, Henry, Lyons, Col., resigns. 

KEBBE, Davtop L., Southwick, called to Springfield, Mass. 

—. Ww. A., Lunenburg, Mass., died September Ist, aged 


LEseLaTeR, ALBERT M., Runnells, Ia., resigns. 
OKERSTEIN, Jno. F., Pillsbury and Swanville, Minn., resigns. 
PETTIBONE, LuMaAn A., Burlington, Wis., resigns. 


PIKE, CLARENCE, Underhill, Vt., accepts call to Mansfield 
Center, Conn. 


SHATTO, CHARLEs R., ord. September 3d, West Burlington, Ia. 
SMITH, OTTERBEIN, O., Moline, Ill., accepts call to Traer, Ia. 
bebe = it G., Sedalia, Mo., accepts call to Dongola and Mill 
r 
” PRESBYTERIAN. 
BISSELL, SAMUEL, Twinsburg, O., died August 27th, aged 98. 
CAMPBELL, Roserr K., South Salem, O., resigns. 
CHIDESTER, 8. W., Waukegan, II1., called to Milwaukee, Wis. 
CONYBEARE, s.., Traer, called to Oelwein, Ia. 
FINNEY, H. G., Rocky Spring, accepts call to Petersburg, Penn. 
GAMMON, JAMES POLK, Richmond, Va., died September llth. 
JONES, DANIEL C., Eau Claire, called to Rice Lake, Wis. 
JONGENEEL, L. G., inst. September 4th, Baldwin, Wis. 
magey. EvGar C., Kingston, Tenn., called to Basking Ridge, 


MOREY, H. M., Ypsilanti, Mich , resigns. 


—, JOHN M., Bridgeport, O., called to Jenkintown, 
enn. 


THORNBERRY 0O.8., Columbia City, called to South Bend, Ind. 
WALLACE, Davin A., Pontiac, Ill., died August 30th, aged 7 
WOLFF, A. T., inst. September 4th, Madison, 8. D. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
BARBER, H. H., Houlton, Me., resigns. 
ee eae JoHN J., Manchester, accepts call to Upper Truro, 
a. 


CRESSER, H. A. R., Pensacola, Fla., resigns. 

DYER, H. PaGe, Baltimore, Md., resigns. 

FENN, Percy T., Boonton, N. J., accepts call to Essex, Conn. 

HALL, Caas. H., Brooklyn, N. Y., died September 12th, aged 75. 

JENKS, A. W., Woodsville, N. H., resigns. 

LANIER, J. J., Savannah, Ga., resigns. 

POWELL, J. D., Portsmouth, Va., resigns. 

RAEN, W.S. W., Auburn, R. L., accepts call to Fitchburg 
Mass. 


REDDING, A. H., Harlem, called to Tarrytown, N. Y. 
WATKINS, ALBERT, Haverhill, Mass., resigns. 
WRIGHT, Cuas. T., South Pittsburg, accepts call to Tullahoma, 


Tenn. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ANDERSON, W. M., South Presb., Jackson, Tenn., called to 
Dallas, Tex. 
BRALY, J. >. Cumb. Presb., Hillsboro, accepts call to Italy and 
Milford, ‘Tex. 


BRIGGS, Guo. W., Unit., Cambridge, Mass., died September 9th. 
BUTZ, R. E., German Ref., Catawissa, Penn., resigns. 


DIMM, J. R., Luth., inaugurated September 5th, President of 
Susquehanna U niv., Selinsgrove, Penn. 


FETTEROLF, R, F., Luth., White Deer, accepts call to Millers- 
burg. Penn. 


HILL, Wa. Bancrort, Dutch Ref., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., de- 
clines call to Presbyterian ch., St. Paul, Minn. 


KOHLER, S. S., German Ref., New Berlin, Penn., resigns. 


LABACH, J. M., South Presb., Knoxville, Tenn., accepts call to 
Cincinpat ti, 0. 


MOSES, EDWARD, Univ., Chatham, accepts call to Weymouth, 
ass. 


WACHTER, C. M., Luth., inst. September Ist., Rockville, Penn. 


WAKEFIELD, SAMUEL, Meth., died September 13th, Pittsburg, 
eon 


baler yl E., Univ., Richmond, called to Dover and Fox- 
WEECH, W. T. L., Meth., died September 3d, Baltimore, Md. 


. 
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Missions. 
MISSIONARIES STILL NEEDED IN JAPAN. 


Caste Weakening in Korea. 





A FRIENDLY CHINESE PREFECT. 


A Visit to Almorna. 





CARE FOR WAIFS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 





Mexico BEING EVANGELIZED. 


Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Rev. Jonn L. Dearing, Yokohama, Japan, 
The Rev. A. D. Hari, Osaka, Japan, 
The Rev. JuLivus Soper, Hakodate, Japan, 
Prof. Isaac T. HEADLAND, Peking, China, 
The Rev. 8S. F. Moorg, Seoul, Korea, 
J. E. BUpGETT MEakIN, London, England, 
The Rev. J. 8S. CHANDLER, Coonoor, India. 
Mrs. CAROLINE L. GOODENOUGH, Johannesburg, So. Africa, 
The Rev. S. W. Siperts, Ph.D., Queretaro, Mexico. 


It is pleasant occasionally to give a glimpse of mis- 
sionaries as they appear to visitors; and we are glad to 
give space this week, altho more than our wont, to an- 
other sketch by J. E. Budgett Meakin. We only wish 
ten columns were at our command instead of seven. 
We desire to call special attention, also, to the letters 
from Japan, of peculiar interest in view of the feeling 
that no more missionaries are needed there, and in con- 
nection with the departure from San Francisco, last week, 
of the American Board deputation. Other interesting 
items come from China, Korea, Africa and Mexico. 


JAPAN. 
NO WITHDRAWAL. 


BY THE REV. JOHN L. DEARING, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 











AMONG the health resorts of Japan, perhaps none is more 
frequented by the missionaries than Karuizawa, a little 
village 3,270 feet up among the hills of Central Japan. 
Here every year a large number of missionaries of the va- 
rious missions gather from Japan, China, Korea, 
and Formosa, for a brief rest from the summer’s heat. 
Many areturn to the home land is averted by the cool moun- 
tain air so like the air of the home countries. During the 
present summer there have been gathered here over 150 
such missionaries, and the opportunities for the exchange 
of views and the comparing of methods of work have been 
most enjoyable. A Conference meeting of three days’ dur- 
ation was held, with great profit to all. The sessions of 
one day were given to reports of the work in various parts 
of China. The second day was given to Woman’s work in 
all these lands, various lady missionaries speaking of 
their work. On the third day a paper was given which 
was followed by a most earnest discussion on the Atone- 
ment. The views that were advanced showed that while 
all were agreed as to belief in the Vicarious Atonement of 
Christ, there was a deep feeling that this doctrine needs to 
be especially dwelt upon on the mission fields of China and 
Japap. In viewof the opinions held by many of the Japan- 
ese Christians there was felt to be great need of more con- 
stantly emphasizing this teaching of God’s Word. It was 
encouraging to observe the unanimity of opinion expressed 
by workers of all denominations. Unitarian Missionaries, 
of course, took no part in the Conference. One session was 
given to a Question Box, which provoked some very lively 
discussion on various topics. Among others, the question 
of more missionaries for Japan cameup. It is known that 
some who have been in Japan are now in the home land, ex- 
pressing themselves as thinking that there is no need of 
sending more missionaries to Japan. It is also known that 
some iu Japan have written in the same line The error of 
such representations was strongly urged, and many mis- 
sionaries of various boards as, for example, the Presby- 
terian, Episcopal, American, Methodist, Baptist, and 
others, spoke of the need, is they saw it, for more workers. 
The following vote was finally passed : 

* We as missionaries, representing various mission boards 
working in Japan, in conference assembled at Karuizawa, in 
view of the various reports that have gone forth concerning the 
need of more foreign workers in Japan, would express it as our 
opinion that not only has the time not come for the withdrawal 
of the missionaries already on the field, but we believe that there 
is still a need of many more foreign workers in this land.” 

The vote was very unanimousin support of this resolution, 
three persons only expressing themselves as opposed to it ; 
one a member of the American Board engaged in educa- 
tional work, the other two, members of the Canadian 
Methodist Board, who were unable to support the resolu- 
tion because of temporary difficulties, tho one expressed 
himself as believing that more missionaries were needed. 
The position of some of the Japanese Christians who think 
that they can do the work very well themselves if the 
American churches will only furnish the mouey, as well as 
the effort made in some mission schools to remove the 
toreigner aud fill the positions by natives whose religious 
position would bardly recommend them to the place, is a 
great reason for the view held by some on this question. 
The fact, however, that there are many villages and towns 
in Japan where the Gospel has never been preached and 
many more where there is but a handful of weak Christians 
who need instruction and guidance and the fact that the 
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Japanese Church is unable to do this work should open our 
eyes to the needs of Japan. There may be places where the 
missionary is not wanted by the people, but there are also 
very many places where the Great Commission would send 
him just as certainly as at any time in the history of mis- 
sion work in this land. 

Yokohama. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 
Missionary of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


The Synod of the Church of Christ in Japan met this 
summer in Nagoya, one of the most central cities in Cen- 
tral Japan. Hurmony and spirituality pervaded the meet- 
ing from its opening hour of prayer to its closing rally in 
the interest of a greater forward missionary movement. 
The delegates of the six presbyteries, the representatives 
of its three theological schools, together with the members 
present of the Council of Co-operating Missions, were 
united under the inspiration of the one purpose, to pray 
and plan for the promotion of a common cause. Both 
Japanese and missionaries came away feeling more than 
ever their oneness in Christ. The meeting was so peaceful 
that it ought to serve as acorrective to the pessimistic idea 
that such gatherings are ‘‘ storm centers’’ of missionary 
incompatibility and of Japanese ingratitude. 

Altho the statistical tables were not completed, yet the 
chairman of the Committee on Statistics reported an offi- 
cial enrollment, in round numbers, of about 11,000,of whom 
4,900 are men, 4,500 women, and over 1,490 are children. 
This does not include the enrolled membership of two 
Tokio churches, which appeared in last year’s report, these 
congregations having taken steps to follow a deposed and 
a disaffected pastor in the matter of a separate organiza- 
tion. 

The tables show 710 baptisms for the year, of which 608 
were of adults and 102 o0fchildren. The church receiving the 
largest number of accessions by baptism was the Kaigan, 
of Yokohama, which thus enrolled 84 new members; the 
second in point of new accessions was the Kochi Church, 
with 45 professions. 

At the meeting of the Synod in Tokio in 1894, a Mission 
Board, wholly independent of the missions, was organized. 
Previous to that time the Board was composed conjointly 
of an equal number of foreign missionaries and Japanese 
Christians, the missions contributing to this body in the 
ratio of three dollars to one. The entire mission work of 
the Church as such was under the supervision of this 
Board. By the new arrangement the presbyteries were 
allowed to arrange for mission work in their respective 
bounds with the co-operating missions on the old basis, 
while this new Board would look after the more general 
work. Considering the excitement occasioned by the war 
and the many calls upon their benevolence the new 

Board has done encouragingly well. The foreign treas- 
urer, the Kev. T. T. Alexander, D.D., reports that it has 
raised about #600. It carries on work in two districts, one 
known as Usagun in the province of Shiushu, and the 
other in [baraki ken, at Mito and Ota. The work has been 
doing nicely, especially in the former district where there 
is a great deal of local interest, cight persons having re- 
cently been baptized and some sixty more specially inter- 
ested. The people contribute regularly to the work over 
six yen per month, besides special contributions. The 
second district is beginning to show encouraging results. 
The people themselves recently raised nine yen for defray- 
ing the expenses of extensive local meetings. 

The Synod ordered the Mission Board to begin work in 
Formosa as soon as possible, and appointed two of its best 
men—Presidents [buka, of the Meiji Gaku-iin, Tokio, and 
Ogimi, of the Steele College, Nagasaki—to go and look the 
field over and report tothe Board. The plan proposed is 
for the Board to begin its work with the Japanese emi- 
grants to Formosa and the troops who garrison it, with the 
hope of extending their efforts as Providence may open the 
way. It is proposed to raise 33,000 for this new work, of 
which about $200 was raised at the synodical missionary 
rally. The contributions to the.Presbyterial boards have 
held upcomparatively well during the year. 

Osaka. 


SYNOD. 





OUR ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 





BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





The twelfth Japan Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church was held in Goucher Hal], Anglo-Japa- 
nese College, Tokio, July 11th-20th, 1895. Bishop J. M.Wal- 
den presided. We were fortunate in having cool weather— 
raining most of the time. This was a great contrast to 
the heat of previous sessions. The Conference was a long 
one, but full of interest from beginning to end. _The most 
important items of interest were (1) the work of the Dis- 
tribution Committee (distributing the appropriation for 
the evangelistic work); (2) the election of delegates—one 
ministerial and one lay—to the General Conference of 
1896 ; and (3) the Memorials to the General Conference, in 
reference to a resident bishop and lay representation in 
the Annual Conference. 

The following were elected to the General Conference: 
Minister, the Rev. Y. Honda (Reserve, the Rev. Julius 
Soper): Layman, Mr. T. Ando, formerly Consul-General to 
the Hawaiian Islands (Reserve, Prof. E. Asada). This is the 
third delegation to the General Conference. The first was 
Dr. R. S. Maclay (minister) and Prof. J. O. Spencer (lay- 
man): the second, the Rev. Julius Soper (minister), and 
Mr. Y. Ninomiya (layman). Thus the first were two Ameri 
cans; the second, one American aud one Japanese; and 
the third, two Japanese. 

The missionaries and Japanese Christians from Kyushi 
(the island on which Nagasaki is situated), submitted 
memorial, which they intend sending to the General Con 
ference, relative to setting apart Kyushiu and the Loocho 
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Islands as a Mission Conference. This gave rise to a lively 
discussion—many being opposed to such a movement. By 
a vote of 33 to 16, the following was adopted: “ That in 
the judgment of this Conference it is unwise and prema- 
ture to divide the Japan Conference at the next General 
Conference.”’ 

We had a very pleasant and harmonious session. Noth- 
ing occurred to remind us that we were a mized Conference, 
except the bilingual feature. This necessarily took up 
much time. Nearly everything had to be interpreted into 
both languages. 

We have made some headway, in spite of the trying 
times through which we have passed—the attention of the 
people being so much absorbed in the war during the year. 
The financial report shows some gains, especially on the 
line of self-support. Nearly 2,500 yen was raised for pas- 
toral support during the year. The net increase of mem- 
bership is not large (less than 100), but about 250 baptisms 
are reported. The churches were never, on the whole, in a 
more healthy condition, and the outlook was never more 
hopeful and encouraging. About twelve young men were 
admitted on trial, over half graduates of our theological 
school, and several educated in the United States. This, 
probably, is the most promising class ever admitted into 
the Conference. We are gradually elevating the standard 
of our conference curriculum and examinations. Hence we 
are securing a better educated class of young men for the 
ministry. If the ratio of the increase of the membership 
of the Church for the past year had been as large as that of 
the Conference this year the situation would be still 
more satisfactory. _Havingso largea ministerial force, and 
one well equipped for the work, gives us great hope and is 
a guaranty of future growth and success. The great need 
now is thorough consecration and earnest devotion to the 
work. What might we not expect if all the workers, for- 
eign and Japanese, were “ filled with the Spirit”? One of 
our bishops said, several years ago: ‘‘ We have a splendid 
organization ”’ (speaking of our Methodist polity) ; ‘‘ but it 
requires good men to work it.” 

Iam now ‘‘ out on the ocean sailing, homeward bound.” 
I expect to be in the United States the next twelvemonth, 
on afurlough. It has been twenty-two years since we first 
landed in Japan. What hath God wrought in these years! 

8. 8. ** Belgic,” Mid-ocean, Pacific. 








KOREA. 
A BLOW AT CASTE. 





BY THE REV. S. F, MOORE, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 





Ir is the desire and purpose of the missionary body to 
offer the Gospel to every man and women in Seoul before 
the coming winter. The number of native volunteers is 
not so large as we would like, and still large enough to do 
wonders under the blessing of God. One man reported hav- 
ing entered fifty houses in one day, and that the people re- 
ceived tracts and promised toconsider the question of eter- 
nal life andeternal death. Another reported that men fol- 
lowed him home from the street preaching and sat down in 
the tsarang to listen for a long time, and gave their names 
as those who wished to become Christians. Only a portion 
of the city has been assigned, and when that has been fin- 
ished another portion will be assigned. The blood of souls 
—how can we escape it except we cry aloud and spare not ? 
One missionary said: ‘‘ I never see a funeral but I shudder 
at the thought that there is a soul which I might possibly 
have reached.’”? Weekly meetings are held for reports from 
workers and for special prayer for blessings upon the work. 
For some time there has been trouble here on account 
of a butcher having entered the church. Since that time 
several Yang Bans have been very irregular in attendance 
who before came regularly. During the past two weeeks, 
however, they have come and acknowledged themselves in 
the wrong and promised to do better. One, Mr. Shin, how- 
ever, says that he canonly return to church upon one con- 
dition, viz., that a custom be established giving the Yang 
Bans seats of honor, and the butchers the back end of the 
room as per Korean custom—unless this was done Mr. S, 
could come no more. He, however, said he would not cast 
off Christianity, but would observe the Sabbath at home 
with his family. 

The butcher, Mr. Pak, is proving himself an earpest 
Christian man. He has brought four fellow-butchers—Mr. 
Im, Mr. Won and two Mr. Yi’s—who have been received as 
catechumens, and will probably be baptized soon ; they are 
all good readers and are making good progress in knowl- 
edge. They meet almost daily at Mr. Pak’s to study the 
Bible. Considerable attention has been called to a petition 
to the Government on behalf the butchers. It was prepared 
by Mr. Pak and Mr.Chay, the teacher in the day school here. 
The matter was remembered daily before God in prayer; 
and after Mr. Chay had written the petition in good order 
in Chinese, it was sent to the Home Department of the 
New Government, and one copy was also sent to His Excel- 
lency the Japanese Minister, who wrote, promising full 
moral support to the measure. The petition recited the 
grievances of the butchers, who, for the past five hundred 
years, have been treated with contempt by all classes as 
the very oftscouring of the earth. They have been beaten 
and plundered of their goods, and they had no redress. The 
petition asked that posters be pasted up in all the eight 
provinces, notifying the people that henceforth butchers 
shall be allowed to wear the ordinary civilian bat and 
mangen worn by all other classes, and shall be considered 
as on the same footing with other workingmen. That 
higher class people be forbidden to beat them and take away 
their goods. Ome month ago yesterday the petition was sent 
in, and yesterday the posters were put up stamped with 
the Government seal. Mr. Pak called last evening to tell 
me that the posters were up. It is an occasion of very 
great rejoicing among the butchers. Before this even boys 
addressed them in low talk; they were looked upon as 
lower even than the beggars, were not allowed to wear 
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hats, and suffered a great deal of abuse; the disgrace also 
extended to their children and relatives. Mr. Pak says it 
is a case parallel to the Jewish deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage, and that only God could have brought it about. 
I feel it a great blessing to have been used in even asmall 
way to help in bringing about such a deliverance to the 
oppressed. Mr. Pak would like to go with another native 
preacher to all the butchers—about thirty thousand men, 
he says—in all Korea. They would take a pony-load of 
books and be gone a long time, probably more than six 
months. He says that the butchers will be so grateful for 
this great deliverance that they will listen to the Gospel 
well, and that there are many who will become believers. 
Before the posters were put up he sent a letter to the coun- 
try butchers telling them of the approaching deliverance. 
He told them of the Jewish church, and that it was from 
this church that this great blessing had come, and ex- 
horted them not to become puffed up by their sudden ele- 
vation. Of course, while he was away on this trip his fam- 
ily would have to be cared for, and there would be some 
other small expenses. He is praying that God may be 
pleased to bring it all about. It seems to me a rare oppor- 
tunity to preach the Gospel. We want to begin with the 
lowest classes and work up; and I believe that God will 
call out many of his Korean saints from among the de- 
spised class. 
Seoul. 


CHINA. 
CONTRASTS. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
Professor in Peking University. 











To those actually engaged in mission work, watching 
with the deepest interest every indication of success or 
failure, one day elated by an unexpected success, and an- 
other depressed by an unlooked for failure, every indica- 
tion toward rapid growth, or self-support in the native 
Church, is hailed with joy and rejoicing. 

The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church last year placed a larger assessment on the North 
China Conference than on any other mission conference in 
foreign fields, tho some have more than double its mem- 
bership. In undertaking to raise the amount an assessment 
of forty taels (nearly thirty-five dollars) was placed on our 
small church, of which the writer is pastor. We told the 
congregation the amount, and tho we knew there were 
those who could not give anything, there were those who 
had been prospered and could giveif they ‘‘had a mind 
to.’”?’ What was oursurprise when the collection was taken 
to find that we had raised five taels more than our assess- 
ment. To those who say the Chinese would not give to the 
support of the Church let me say that one man whose in- 
come for thesupport of family, paymentof help, everything, 
is less than two hundred dollars per year, gave a subscrip- 
tion of ten taels. If all those in the United States will do 
as well as our church did, in proportion to their ability, in 
spite of war, pestilence and famine, the missionary socie- 
ties will not only not be in debt, but they will have enough 
to double their appropriations in every field. 

An attack was made on Dr. Sheffield, President of Tung 
Cho College, A. B. C. F. M., about three weeks ago, 
by two dissatisfied workmen. They were armed with a 
vegetable knife, and a sharpened file fastened on the end 
of astick. They cut, hacked and stabbed him in more 
than thirty places, leaving him for dead, which condition 
he, finding that he was unable to defend himself, had 
feigned. His thumb was almost severed from the hand, the 
wrist bone cut off, the extensor muscle of the arm cut in 
two, a large V-shaped wound made in the back, and efforts 
made to gouge out his eyes. But as neither veins nor ar- 
teries were severed, his bleeding was comparatively slight, 
and as he was soon found and carried home, where his 
wounds were dressed, he is still alive, tho both doctorand 
nurses are anxious about him. 

One of the men was subject to fits of insanity, and had 
persuaded a younger brother to assist him. Both were 
caught. The younger brother has been recommended to 
be beheaded by the officials and the other bound for life. 
All the officials and Chinese are Dr. Sheffield’s warm 
friends and have shown him marked attention. 

Such are the contrasts of encouragement and discourage- 
ment in the mission field. 

Peking University. 





A PROCLAMATION. 


Among the most significant items that come to us from 
China are the account ofadinner given by the district 
magistrate of Nanking to the missionariesin that city, and 
the subsequent publication of a proclamation by the Pre- 
fect of that Circuit. The essential paragraphs are as 
follows: 


“For the purpose of publicly and straitly charging the people 
concerning foreigners, who in whatever points of the interior 
established chapels, schools or like places For a long time these 
have been permitted by the Emperor’s commands. Now, having 
examined the doctrine halls in every place pertaining to this 
prefecture, we find that there have been established free schools 
where the poor children of China may receive instruction ; hos- 
pitals where Chinamen may freely receive healing; that the 
missionaries all are really good; not only do they not take the 
people's possessions but they do not seem to desire men's praise. 

* Already the Prefect, with the magistrates of the provincial 
capital, has personally visited each hall and has commanded the 
magistrates of outside districts to personally visit each out-sta- 
tion of the churches and talk with the missionaries. They have 
personally observed the hospitals, schoolhouses, etc. They are 
for good, established with the sincere desire to save men. Altko 
Chinamen are pleased to do good, there are none who excel 
these (missionaries). 

“We think it right, herefore, to put forth this proclamation , 
plainly charging soldiers and all people. 

“Be it known: that foreigners here renting or otherwise 
setting up halls do so to save and to help the poor, and that 
there is not the least underhandedness. Let it not be that you, 
on the contrary, wrongly invent false reports and even commit 
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crimes and misdemeanors. If there should be shameless villains 
who, thinking to ‘ fish for wealth’ (i. e., take by violence), invent 
reports and create disturbances, falsely accusing ‘the mission- 
aries) of offenses, they will first be thoroughly examined, then 
strictly dealt with. They will be punished to the fullest 
measure, certainly not leniently, You have been informed and 
warned, Do not disregard this proclamation,” 





INDIA. 
AN INTERESTING MISSION STATION. 





BY J. E. BUDGETT MEAKIN. 


ALTHO the month is June and this country is India, 
it is a pleasant, cloudy day with nice fresh air; for we are 
six or seven thousand feet above the sea upon the summit 
of a hill near Almora, once the capital of sub-Himalayan 
Kumaon. The rain of last night has cleared up the horizon 
till on three sides of us loom the snow-clad peaks which 
give this range its name—‘‘ Abode of Snow.” On the hills 
and on the valleys of the foreground all is growing beauti- 
fully greep, and all along the roadside ferns are springing 
up luxuriantly. 

The hill on which we stand is to-day the scene of a joyous 
gathering. Over a hundred native merrymakers, chiefly 
young people of both sexes, are eagerly watching the beat- 
ing of two huge caldrons, one containing some ten gallons 
of curry made of two goats, and the other some seventy 
pounds of rice. Most have brass or other metal plates in 
their hands, which will be presently loaded with food. 
Meanwhile a group‘of boys bas gathered on a knoll hard 
by, and from their lusty throats is poured forth a series of 
European and native airs with English or Urdu Christian 
words. Presently the Padré Mees Sdhib (Father Miss Gen- 
tleman, literally, but meaning an unmarried foreign mis- 
sionary lady), who has been superintending the cooking, 
calls attention and asks God’s blessing on a missionary 
picnic; for the company consists of Christians. 

Fingers and thumbs having made light work of the 
tempting meal, in spite of its scalding heat; both they and 
the plates are washed, and the party adjourns to a grassy 
spot for games. Here ‘clumps,’ and ‘‘tirza,’’ ‘‘geo- 
graphical class,” and ‘‘ fox and geese,’’ succeed one another 
—the men and women, the boysand girls all joining in most 
heartily, the boys concluding with a three-legged race. 
Can this be India? one asks one’s self. Can this really be in 
a land where the sexes never mingle? ‘It’s just a revela- 
tion !’’ said a missionary from the plains, who was present 
on a former occasion ; for these outings are periodical. In- 
deed, it is a revelation, and one of the greatest hopefulness. 
That such a scene should be possible speaks volumes for 
the radical change which has taken place in some parts, 
Of course it would have been out of the question with 
Hindus or Moslems ; but even among native Christians its 
practicability is proof of a very great change for the bet- 
ter, and its practice isa sure step toward the restoration 
of more natural relations between the sexes—a matter of 
no small importance anywhere. 

The games concluded fruit is served round, and prepara- 
tions are made to walk home; for the way is long, and 
many are old orsmall. The younger ones, each in charge 
of some one older, all get in due time safely back to the 
mission compound, in which most live. This is reached 
before the town, on a neck of land which gives views both 
ways. Besides the two houses for the Europeans—white- 
washed, one-storied, verandoed bungalows—it contains 
an irregular group of buildings, placed where the ground 
will allow, which demand our special attention. 

The first we come to is a boarding house for elder Chris- 
tian youths and teachers, with one close by for non-Chris- 
tian pupils attending the Ramsay College. Just below 
these is the playground for the boarders, where, in addi- 
tion to exercises, parallel bars, trapeze, etc., football may 
be seen conducted with no little skill of an afternoon, tho 
more than half of the players wear neither shoes nor 
stockings. Right below this again is a woman’s hospital, 
another unpretentious building which renders possible ex- 
cellent work. Still another score of feet lower, across one 
of the narrow paths which serve as roads here, is a range 
of low buildings soon to be doubled, which serve as homes 
for widows and other unprotected women. Away to the 
right stands the Compound Chapel and Lecture Hall—there 
is a larger and finer building in the High Street—and once 
more mounting, we come, still further round, to the board- 
ing house for girls, while descending again a double row 
of buildings, with a garden between, are used as orphanage 
for girls and little boys. Beyond this comes the bungalow 
inhabited by the single ladies in charge of all these insti- 
tutions except the school, and our round is concluded. 

Starting to walk through the town, however, we come 
first to an exceedingly chaste row of porticoed buildings, 
the Ramsay College, so named after the officer who, when 
a young map, induced the London Mission to take up work 
here by arranging with one or two others to guarantee the 
expense. He had himself already started a home for lepers 
in this bazaar, which was eventually handed over to the 
mission, and has long been removed to beyond the far end 
of the town. It now consists of several rows of 
rooms and verandas, in which the patients live, 
doing their own cooking before their doors with provisions 
supplied periodically. Out of 129 inmates at present, 104 
are Christians, and several of their number have gone 
forth to other asylums as evangelists. One of these has 
been the means of the conversion of 118 of his fellow- 
sufferers. The morning service in the chapel is a grue- 
some sight, in spite of those attending being well wrapped 
up; but it is cheering, indeed, to hear that some of them 
are really earnest Christians, and it affords us no little 
pleasure to hear one of the women pray. Several have 
been here over thirty years, but out of 1,100 admitted dur- 
ing that time, some 900 have been carried down the hill to 
the graveyard. 

The success of the schools and other agencies referred to 
has been steady and most encouraging. In addition to 
the numbers ,,they;have been the means of bringing to 
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Christ, the pupils have done exceedingly well all round, 
and many occupy responsible posts elsewhere. The hospi- 
tal and a female dispensary in town are in the charge of 
former schoolgirls here, and a number of otber girls have 
matriculated at Calcutta University. A considerable sum 
is annually raised toward the expenses by the work of the 
pupils—their needlework being of the highest order—and 
by a number of handicrafts in which the orphans and 
others engage, in addition to which an art embroidery 
meeting of local ladies furnishes its share. Among the 
mewbers of the colony, for such it is, there flourish Cbris- 
tian Endeavorers, King’s Daughters, Scripture Union and 
other societies under native management, all helping to 
bring into being an independent native Church, the object 
ever before the foreign worker in every land. 
Almora. 


TWO CHRISTIAN CONVENTIONS. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


Six years ago some missionaries of the Church Mission- 
ary Society, at the Sanitarium of Kodeikanal,in the Ma- 
dura district, proposed to missionaries of other denomina- 
tions gathered there, that a convention be held for the 
deepening of spiritual life. The proposal was cordially 
adopted, and not only was a successful convention held 
that year, but one has been held every year since, and it 
has become one of the regular appointments for the many 
missionaries that gather there every bot season. This 
year the subject was ‘‘The Christian Warfare,’’ divided 
into four parts, one for each day, viz.: ‘‘ The Captain,” 
“The Enemy,” ‘The Soldier,” ‘‘Conflict and Victory.” 
Fach subject was treated by three speakers in two meet- 
ings, and the last half-hour of the afternoon meeting each 
day was left for voluntary remarks and prayer. The fifth 
day brought the close, with a consecration meeting. 

The speakers were all missionaries, tho three were lay 
missionaries. And the attendance was made up mostly 
from the same class. 

Three years after these meetings were started at Kodei- 
kanal some of the same Church Missionary Society mis- 
sionaries that suggested them then were recruiting at 
Ootacamund, on the Nilgiris, and were instrumental in 
originating similar meetings there. And for three years 
now the “Ooty Convention’? has been held, But two 
elements have made this convention different from that of 
Kodeikanal. One is the presence of a much larger popula- 
tion, including many earnest Christians outside of mis- 
siovary circles ; so that the attendance is much larger, and 
includes many lay Christians, Eurasians and natives, as 
well as Europeans, 

The other element is the prevalence among the leaders 
of pre-millenarian views. The result of this has been that 
this year, in addition to a prayer-meeting each morning 
at 8:30, and two meetings (at 12 M. and6 P.M.) for formal ad- 
dresses, afourth meeting was added at 4 P.M. each day for 
a Bible reading on the subject of Christ’s second coming, 
led by the Baptist veteran, Dr. Downie, who is said to be a 
recent convert to these views. These Bible readings were 
attended by somewhat less numbers than the others, and 
the six o’clock meetings in the evenings were the best at- 
tended. 

The general subject of ‘‘ The Christian ”’ was divided into 
three parts, one for each day, viz.: ‘‘ The Christian and his 
God,” “The Caristian and his Home,” and *‘ The Christian 
and the World.”’ Many of the addresses were most practi- 
cal, and at the praise meeting on the fourth day several 
individuals testified to the good they had received in hav- 
ing their own deficiencies in their home relations brought 
clearly before them. 

The Plymouth Brethren are numerous on these moun- 
tains, and are active in carrying on many formsof Christian 
work both at Ootacamund and Coonoor; and they too 
were helpful in the conv®ntion. 

Coonoor. 











AFRICA. 
ENCOURAGEMENTS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE L, GOODENOUGH, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








TWICE a year the Johannesburg missionary goes down to 
the headquarters of the Zulu mission in Natal to attend 
the regular business meetings, and remains several weeks 
attending to various mission affairs in Natal, of which he 
is stillin charge. These matters necessitate tours to sev- 
eral different stations, and hence he is able on his return 
to give to the young men, who have come to Johannesburg 
to work, a glimpse of the homes in Natal they have left 
behind. The Sunday evenings when the expectant congre- 
ygation gathers to hear of the Lord’s work in their dear 
home-colony are marked .by a certain drawing together 
of spirit which makes them delightful occasions. 

The business of the mission was transacted at Adams, 
the central station, with unusual unanimity of opinion and 
feeling. There was an explanation: During the past year 
there has been an outpouring of God’s Spirit on the mis- 
Sionaries themselves. Several have entered into a hitherto 
unknown experience of Christ’s power to give daily con- 
tinual victory in the heart and life, to the praise and glory 
of God. 

The visits at Esidumbeni and Umvote were characterized 
by some definite work in suppressing the pernicious cus- 
toms which cling to our Christian communities and ham- 
per the Gospel work. At Esidumbeni the young people 
were holding all-night dancing parties. A public meeting 
was called, and the immoral influence of such gatherings 
pointed out, and a vote was taken to abolish such proceed- 
ings from the community. 

At Umvote the troublesome custom under discusion was 
beer drinking. For the last ten years all who have been 
receivedinto the Church have made the promise to give up 
the use of beer ; but those who had joined previously had 
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made no such promise, and some of them clung to their 
home made beer, and their example drew the younger mem- 
bers into breaking their vow. The church has at last 
come to the point of insisting that all its members must 
either give up their beer or be suspended from church fel- 
lowship. This may seem harsh discipline, but it is impos- 
sible for those to judge of the necessity of the step who 
cannot see the working of the beer habit and the tendency 
of this people to make what is allowed their standard of 
right. As aresult of this action we have heard that one 
(we know not how many more) old and persistent drinker 
has given up his beer, saying that he cannot be cut off 
from God’s people. 

A newand interesting work is in progress at Amanzim- 
tote, at the Irelani Home for kraal girls, established only 
afew months ago. For years these heathen girls have 
come, awakened to a desire for Christianity, through the 
preaching of the theological students, who go out to preach 
in the surrounding districts Sunday after Sunday. Large 
numbers have been turned away because no place was pro- 
vided to receive them. It was a cruel necessity, and we 
praise God that at last the way was opened for these poor 
waifs to havecare. Twenty-two such girls were fitted off 
forthe boarding school at Umzumbe in February, and 
thirty remain in the Ireland home; and still they come. 
Thrilling tales conld be written of the courage and 
persistence some of them have shown ip carrying out their 
resolution to break with the heathen life. 

There is aninspiring work of grace going on in Durban. 
The chapel is crowded full on Sunday, and there is gener- 
ally an open-air overflow meeting held outside the build- 
ing. The Sunday of Mr. Goodenough’s visit, twenty-five 
young men arose for the first time to choose Christ. 

South African Republic. 


MEXICO. 
INFLUENCE OF EVANGELICAL MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. S. W. SIBERTS, PH.D., 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 





No one at all familiar with the history of Mexico can 
fail to see that a remarkable change has taken place here 
in the last twenty five years. With the fall of Maximilian 
and the complete triumph of the Laws of Reform, 
which brought liberty of speech, press and worship, Mexico 
began her modern national life. After three centuries of 
servitude and fifty years of almost constant revolution, 
the Mexicans achieved their political and religious inde- 
pendence. Juarez, a pure-blooded Indian, and not only 
the noblest character of his race, but one of the great po 
litical figures of our age, was a friend of evangelical mis- 
sions. He did much to aid Protestantism when it first 
entered the country. The early missionaries to Mexico 
found in him a warm friend. He granted them special 
favors, and helped them secure property for their work. 
Shortly before bis death, Juarez urged his political friends 
to protect evangelical missions, and expressed the opinion 
that Protestantism would help to solve the problems of 
his distracted country and be an important factor io its 
progress and development. His words were almost pro- 
phetic. Since that time a rapid transformation has been 
going on in Mexican society, due chiefly to the influence 
of foreign missions. 

Education is now appreciated, the people are daily be- 
coming more liberal and approachable, a spirit of toler- 
ance prevails, and on all sides are manifest traces of the 
silent but powerful influences exerted by the Gospel 
through missionary effort. It would be difficult to find a 
town in the Republic of Mexico, however remote, that has 
not felt this influence. I will present only one instance of 
a hundred that might be given. I once passed through the 
mountains of central Mexico, three days’ travel from any 
railroad, and where native races alone are found. Our In- 
dian guide led us through a native village of thatched 
huts. We rather feared the people, and had no intention 
of making ourselves known. An old man approached us 
and asked for a Bible. He said, ‘‘ As soon as I saw you I 
knew you were missionaries.’’ No missionary had ever 
visited that district before. This experience could be du- 
plicated in the most out-of the-way places in any State in 
the Republic. The whole country seems to be in expect- 
ancy and waiting for the Gospel. What may be called the 
indirect influence of the Gospel is everywhere apparent, 
altho the people here do not fully realize it. Some of its 
manifestations are the following: 

1. The tolerant and conciliatory tone of the Mexican 
press. Public aud newspaper men often speak in the high- 
est terms of the beneficial influence of the Gospel. Many 
who are indifferent to all religions see in Protestantism an 
element of new life for the country. 

2, A willingness to see our good points in all depart- 
ments of life and to copy them is apparent. One of the 
most interesting sights I ever witnessed in Mexico was 
that of 10,000 school children brought together to celebrate 
the Mexican Arbor Day. A Protestant paper first suggest- 
ed this custom and urged it upon Mexicans as a means to 
beautify their country. Protestant schools were cordially 
welcomed to take part in the ceremony. 

3. The spirit of union and association so “— extend- 
ing in Mexico is another fruit of the Gospel. The doctrines 
of Christ draw men together. As in most Catholic coun- 
tries, literary and social circles were unknown here uatil 
the principles of evangzlical charity and social equality be- 
gan to be felt. Such societies are now numerous through- 
out Mexico. ; 

4. Every year the demand for the Bible increases. In 
1894 the American Bible Society employed fifty colporters, 
who traversed Mexico in every direction. Thousands of 
Bibles were given away, and 29 000 Bibles, Testaments and 
portions were sold for over $8,000. This shows that Mexi- 
cans want the Gospel and will pay for it. 

5. Gospel truths are making themselves felt even in the 
Government schools, where all religion is prohibited by 
law. Students are inquisitive and buy our books and 
tracts. The Government college of the State of Guana- 
juato has for its motto the words of our Savior, “ The 
truth shall make you free.’”” Whether they realized it or 
not they have crowned Christ as the Great Teacher. 
grant that they may all soon have that truth that will 
make them free indeed. 


Queretaro, Mexico. 
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School and College. 


SoME interesting announcements have béen made for the 
Catholic University at Washington. It is stated that the 
Board of Directors has decided to receive applications from 
any persons who desire to enter the institution and receive 
the benefits of its educational facilities. Hitherto only 
priests coald avail themselves of the opportunity to study in 
those departments of the University which have been open. 
Hereafter not only laymen but either men or women may 
ke present at all the lectures, altho women are not to be 
allowed to matriculate. Women will have, under this 
arrangement, all the advantazes of men, except the tak- 
ing of degrees. It isexpected that quite a number of 
women will apply to be admitted to both special and regu- 
lar courses. The faculty has been enlarged by the addition 
of the Hon. Carrol! D. Wright, United States Commission- 
erof Labor, who isto occupy the chair of economics, 
which was recently founded by Joseph Banigan, of Provi- 
dence, R. I: Judge William C. Robinson, late of Yale, will 
be at the head of the law department; in the department 
of philosophy Professors Pace, Shanahan and Rooker are 
new men; and so are Charles Warren Stoddard and Mau- 
rice F. Egan in the department of letters. There are also 
appointments to the chairs of mathematics, astronomy, 
civil engineering, pbysics and biology. The last named is 
to be occupied by Prof. Edward C. Greene. 

.... The announcement of the second year of the School 
of Sociology at Hartford, Conn., has just been made. 
There are two courses, the junior and the middle course. 
The junior course treats of the philosophy of sociology, of 
the family in its various phases, of woman in her relations 
to industry, of the community, the distribution of popula- 
tion, customs, institutions, law and general social history, 
sanitary science, sanitary engineering, food, shelter and 
dress. The middle course treats of occupations, inven- 
tions, discoveries, commerce, colonization, history and 
theory of economics, production, exchange, distribution, 
labor, consumption, recreations, social morality, social re- 
ligion, social life and various other questions. Next year 
the course for the third or senior year will be anvounced. 
The gualifications for admission are a college diploma or 
its equivalent. The lectures are open to any person who 
chooses to pay a fee, but only regular students will be ad- 
mitted to matriculation. The cost of tuition is fifty dol- 
lars a year. The next term begins October 5th, and ends 
December 21st; the third term eads June 7th. 











Personals. 


CAPT. JOHN CODMAN, a son of Dr. John Codman, the 
well-known New England divine, was recently in Portland, 
Ore., and was called upon to give,in the First Baptist 
church, some reminiscences of his acquaintance with the 
Judsons, whom his father was largely instrumental] in 
sending abroad as missionaries. A correspondent of The 
Standard (Chicago) secured a stenographic report of the 
address; and we give a portion of it, confident that our 
readers, especially those who are friends of Dr. George Dana 
Boardman, of Philadelphia, will enjoy the racy style of the 
octogenarian sailor, as well as the glimpse of early mis- 
sionary life. 





“Mrs. Judson, it so happened, was a schoolmate of my moth- 
er’s, in Boston. In 1834 I was a youngster before the mast in the 
ship ‘Cashmere.’ We sailed from Boston for Burma. We had 
eighteen missionaries on board, most of them Baptists, of whom 
I believe now only one survives, and that is the Rev. Dr. Dean, 
who is living somewhere in California, and whom I intend to 
look up when I get down there. We arrived after along pas- 
sage, somewhat longer than the Cunarders make in these days. 
We were 157 days from Boston to Moulmein. We had a pretty 
hard time; we had thescurvy on board, and several of the men 
died, and we were glad to get there. When we got there we 
found Dr. Judson at Amherst, the port of Moulmein, at the 
mouth of the river. Mrs. Judson, Ann Haseltine Judson, had 
died, and Mr. Boardman, another missionary, had died, which 
left Mrs. Boardman single and Dr. Judson single, and it was 
natural that they should splice the two ends of that rope and go 
ahead. Mrs. Judson had a little boy on her hands, about six 
years old, and as they were starting in for a new family she 
thought the best thing would be to send that boy home to his 
grandparents. They asked Captain Hallett if he would take the 
boy, whose name was George, home to the United States. He 
was a bluff old fellow, and he didn’t have any women on board 
the ship, and we were going on a trading voyage, and he didn’t 
want to take him. But she insisted, and was very urgent, so at 
last the Captain said; ‘ Well, I have got a youngster aboard here: 
perhaps he will look out for him. I will see what I can do about 
it.’ Dr. Judson said, when he heard my name: * It must bea son 
of my old friend, Dr. Codman.’ SoI went ashore the next day, 
and [ went up to the missionary bungalow, and there I saw Dr. 
Jadson and Mrs. Boardman. Let me tell you that, excepting, of 
course, the ladies present here this morning, she was one of the 
most beautiful women Lever saw. She was exceedingly hand- 
some, She was about thirty, | should judge. 

“They wanted me to take George, and Mrs. Judson was very 
anxious I should take care of him, and she said Captain Hallett 
should turn him over to me. I said | would do the best I could 
to get him home. Said she, ‘I want you to take my directions; 
I will write them all down on a piece of paper.’ I said, ‘ Thank 
you, ma’am, I would rather you would.’ So she wrote them 
down and gave them to me. Among other things, George was 
to have a goat put on board, and he was to have goat’s milk every 
day. We didn't have canned provisions then like we do now. 
Then there were some preserves she put up for him, some pre- 
served fruits, and he was to have his flannels changed every 
week, and he was to have a warm, fresh-water bath every week. 
Now, if any of you have ever been to sea, you will know that on 
a merchant ship they don’t get many fresh-water baths. He 
didn’t get any fresh-water bath, nor flannels changed, nor goat's 
milk. e skipper saw the goat, and he said: *What is that 
goat doing here?’ I said: ‘Some of those missionary_people 

ut him on board.’ He said: ‘The best thing we can do is to 
Rill him and make a mess for next Sunday,’ and wedid. Then 
about flannels, I just pulled his flannels all off of him, and I 
made with my own hands a suit of duck clothes, and fixed him 
up like a sailor, and every morning | used to take him forward 
and put hiza in a tub and give him a good salt-water bath. You 
have been listening to something that was said about the power 
of the will this morning. This woman’s will didn’t go very far, 

ou see. By disobeying or lers I made George a rugged, health 
ittle fellow, and when he landed, to the great joy of his grand- 
goseees they saw a nice, healthy boy, and supposed everything 
is mother wanted done had been carried out. 

**I saw Mr. Boardman lately, and he ia the Rev. Dr. Geo. 
Dana Boardman, of Philadelphia. He has gotten into ill- 
health, I suppose, from not having anybody to take care of him 
as . 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivalent to 
thelr publishers for all volt recewed, The n- 
teres 8 of owr readers will guide us im the selec- 
tion of works for further note. 


SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN.* 


APART from his intimate personal rela- 
tion to the subject of this volume, Leslie 
Stephen is entitled to be heard on his own 
account as probably the most fruitful 
worker who ever gave his attention to the 
great field of British Biography. The 
man who has to his credit the organiza- 
tion of the colossal ‘‘ Dictionary of Nation- 
al Biography,” and the editing cf so large 
a part of it, may te trusted to give us an 
adequate Life of his brother, the late Sir 
James Fitzjames Stephen, 

The task was by no means an easy one. 
Sir James was not a man who appealed 
to the popular sympathy or stood for any 
of the popular ideals. While thinking 
and writing on lines of extreme conserva- 
tism he did not ally himself with the con- 
servatives, and in the famous Dundee 
election stood for the Liberal candidate. 
His radicalism, such as it was, still left 
him, in a measure, alone. The work he 
did best, and which has become the solid 
basis of civilized society in India, is not 
easily recognized at its full worth. Even 
his brother, with his rare furn'shing and 
experience, speaks doubtfully of his abili- 
ty to deal with some of its parts and rela- 
tione. 

The volumeis, at all events, one of great 
and in many respects unique interest. No 
such other man as James Fitzjames 
Stephen has acted out his part in British 
history during this century. No other 
man has represented the strong points of 
so many of its movements and so much of 
its affairs without being merged in any of 
them. No other has realized in himself 
at the same moment so much of the 
strength of conservatism and of radical- 
ism or brought such a strong attack on the 
ideas of the age, and at the same time 
done more to promote them, he himself 
the meanwhile holding a line of entire 
logical and moral consistency. What he 
did for the codification of the laws in 
India affected the whole basis of civil life 
in that country and led to results which 
must be as lasting as they are important. 
In England the Criminal Code upon 
which he spent his main energies, and did 
what his friends regard as his most endur- 
ing work, has not yet become law. Afcter 
having passed through the provisional 
and preliminary stages, been introduced 
into Parliament and adopted by the Gov- 
ernment as part of its policy and an- 
nounced in the Queen’s speech as a Gov- 
ernment measure,,it hung there, and to 
the present, at least, has made no further 
progrese. 

Sir James Stephen was for many years 
a vigorous writer in the public press, par- 
ticularly in the Saturday Review and the 
Pall Mall Gazette, where he brought many 
a popular: charlatan, such as the late Dr. 
Cumming, who was at that time proving 
that the world was to end in 1865, to his 
chopping block. The comic literature of 
the day gave him an inspiring topic, on 
which he let himself out with endless rid- 
icule and scorn. His assaults on the com- 
ic writers and their ‘“‘ vulgar ideals,” as 
represented by Mr. Dickens, went on 
merrily, and were plenteously besprinkled 
on both sides with such animated expres- 
sions as prig, cynic, buffoon, sentimental- 
ist. Mr. Dickens, in his ‘* Circumlocu- 
tion Office,” came very near Fitzjames 
Stephen, not only by what he regarded as 
the unworthy assault of a demagog on 
people of standing and character as such, 
but because in ‘‘ Little Dorrit,” ‘‘ Barnacle 
Tite” and the effete aristocrat were made 
to represent the elder Sir James Stephen, 
Fitzjames’s father, and his best friends. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen is, however, careful 
to show that his brother did not intend to 
include all that Dickens wrote in one indis- 
criminate censure. He writes: 

‘“*He could enjoy Dickens’s. humor as 
heartily as any one. He was well up in 








* THE LIFE OF SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, 
BART., R.C.S.I. A JUDGE OF THE HIGH COURT OF 
Justice. By his brother, LESLIE STEPHEN, With 
two Portraits. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo 
pp. vili, 504. $4.50, 
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‘ Pickwick,’ and had aspecial liking for the 
*‘ Uncommercial Traveler.’ ” 

He remarks that some of the points 
which fell under the force of Mr. Dickens’s 
satire, as, for example, his attacks on the 
‘* Circumlocution Office ” were very near- 
ly the same which Sir James himself at- 
tacked later in his strictures on the Eng- 
lish system of government. Reviewing 
this lively field of warfare at this dis- 
tance we can see much in what Sir James 
wrote which may apply even more forci- 
bly to some popular writings of the 
present times. What roused his ire was 
an abuse which, unfortunately, has not 
grown less since he wrote—the assumption 
onthe part of romance writers and popu- 
lar novelists to lay down the law for 
modern life and civilization to develop on, 
even in its most profound relations of poli- 
tics, sociology and theology. Mr. Dickens 
drew his fire as the most distinguished rep- 
resentative of these tendencies, and, as Mr. 
Leslie Stephen says, the sentimentalism 
of ** little Nell,” the ‘‘melodramatic death- 
beds,” Dickens’s ‘‘ effeminate delight in 
the luxury of grief, revolting in propor- 
tion to the solemnity of the topic, . . . 
and the levity with which he treated seri- 
ous political and social problems” aroused 
Sir James, and led to the furious attacks 
in which Dickens’s novels were described 
as an “‘ avatar of chaff,” his assumption of 
philosophy as an ‘ impatient, irritable 
and effeminate levity,” and a series of 
similar remarks leading up to the not 
soothing conclusion that ‘‘ a man has no 
business to set up as the regenerator of 
society because he is its most distin- 
guished buffoor.” 

There was no indication of the prig in all 
this, as there was none of the coming bold 
and vigorous reformer of the criminal 
cod, who was yet to be declared. There 
was courage enough in it to promise any- 
thing that courage could do, but more 
than all there was the high-minded, ration- 
al seriousness of the Puritan training Sir 
James had received from his father. It 
was the Miltonic morality of the best 
Puritan age and the best Puritan types 
which uttered itself in these bold and bril- 
liant papers. 

Far different in character and coming 
from another level of bis mind and period 
of his history, but still standing in a very 
traceable line of intellectual and moral 
consanguinuity was Sir James’s almost 
epoch-making volume “ Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity,” on which his brother 
bas bestowed a full and ample proportion 
of his attention, and none too mucb, for 
if ever it was given to one book in this 
century to call a momentary halt to the 
age, in the direction in which it was 
moving, it was this book. 

Sir James had just come back from 
India crowned with the fame of his great 
work there, and bringing with him the 
wisdom of the discipline he had passed 
through in studying there the foundations, 
moral, civil and political, of the social 
order. It was well known with what bold 
intelligence he had applied modern ideas 
to the new construction, and with what 
an intelligent and unsparing hand he had 
swept away ancient abuses, ancient privi- 
leges, inveterate prejudices, and how far 
he had carried the attempt to give India 
a code under which justice would be done 
and rights and liberties secured. All this 
gave a force and weight to the book as 
coming from one who had studied the 
foundations of society under novel condi- 
tions and as no one else could, 

The book was to a degree misunderstood 
at the time, but had a very great influ- 
ence both in England and’here, in some 
respects all the greater for the meanings 
that were read into it. Substantially it 
was an attempt to show that society could 
not be built on the basis laid down for it 
in the program of the French Revolution, 
‘** Liberty, Equality and Fraternity.” It 
was not an attack on these principles as 
social ideals, nor a protest against the 
modern social movement to realize them. 
As a theory of political society they were 
protested as having in them neither the 
force which is required to constitute the 
cohesive bond that holds society together 
nor the morality which provides law with 
its rightful authority. In other words, they 
give usa :cheme which lacks the sanction 


of force and the sanction of morality, a 
mere association for mutual insurance 
against injury instead of an organ of the 
moral sense of the community. 

His brother's chapter on this work, full 
and admirable as it is, narrows its scope 
by limiting it too much to the character 
ofa reply to Mill. What it had to do with 
Mill was the accident of the situation, and 
should nct be allowed to limit the inter- 
pretation of the book any more than the 
fact that Sir James appeared against Mill 
authorizes the inference that he stood with 
the old orthodox tories. 

At all events the book stands, and is 
likely to stand, the strongest, most refresh- 
ing, and most suggestive antidote to the 
sentimentalism of the modern develop- 
ment of the utilitarian theory of society. 
Nowhere else have the contradictions, the 
impracticabilities, the withering immo- 
ralities of that theory been shown with 
more effect, nor its ultimate issue in the 
extirpation of the ‘‘Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity ” it was introduced to estab- 
lish, 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s book is too large to 
be dealt with in the limits of a notice like 
this, and for the reason that his brother’s 
life was ; it stood related to large and im- 
portant things in large and important 
ways which we cannot follow further. 

The personal life of Sir James was by no 
means bis first claim to distinction nor 
the surest ground on which to predict a 
permanent interest in this Life by his 
brother. It had, however, attractive 
features which more than sustain the 
reader’s interest in the work as a personal 
biography, and particularly in the genea- 
logical parts of the volume, which are de- 
veloped with unusual care and fullness. 

The chapters devoted to the exposition 
of the family history have more than a 
genealogical interest to recommend them, 
as they include sketches of at least two 
very eminent men, the last among them 
being the late Sir James Stephen, Colonial 
Under Secretary, Professor of Histery at 
the University of Cambridge and author 
of two works of first-rate importance : 
‘* Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography,” 
and ‘‘ Lectures on the History of France.” 
He was the intimate associate of the 
Macaulays, of Wilberforce and the Clap- 
ham Common Evangelicals. From him the 
subject of this notice came rightly by the 
Puritan elements of his character, and an 
introduction to the father is at leasta clue 
to the understanding of the son. 





Li Hung Chang. By R. K. Douglass. 
(New York: Frederick Warne & Co. $1.50.) 
Professor Douglass has given us an excel- 
lent account of the great Viceroy—calm, 
instructive, sufficient, timely. The writer 
is an authority on ‘things Chinese,” 
knowing not only the land and people but 
the language, literature and religion. He 
is thoroughly qualified for his task, and has 
told us all we may hope to know of the 
man who is the greatest living representa- 
tive of his race. Yet do we fail to know 
the man. Like all Chinamen, Li remains 
an enigma. His standards of conduct and 
of success are uot ours, his philosophy and 
religion are not ours, and hisinner life, his 
real life, remains unknown. As Professor 
Douglass points out there are no “ pack- 
ets of letters,’’ ‘“‘no diaries,’ ‘nor does 
any literary acquaintance lighten the labors 
of the biographer by publishing personal 
reminiscences. So far as the outside world 
is concerned, a Chinese statesman appears 
only in the light of a public character. 
He is never to be seen but en grande tenue.”’ 
There is no general society, the separation 
of the sexes forbidding it, nor any free in- 
tercourse with foreigners, the prevalent ill- 
will preventing that. The Feking Gazette, 
the Jocal newspapers, blue books and con- 
versations with friends who have been 
brought into close and frequent contact 
with the great Viceroy, furnish the mate- 
rials for the study of his career. Li Hung 
Chang was born in the year 1822, of poor 
parents, in an interior province. His father 
belonged to the literati, but never attained 
official rank. Of Madame Li we know 
nothing. The son took his first degree at 
an early age, competed successfully for 
higher honors, and was finally admitted 
into the Hanlin College, an institution 
which holds much the same sort of place in 
regard to literature as the Royal Society 
does in England in scientific matte:s. He 
should bave entered the civil service in his 

turn, but the T’aip’ing rebeihon gave him 
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his opportunity. While he was residing 
quietly at home the rebels invaded his na- 
tive province, and Li raised a regiment of 
militia and took the field against them. 
He was unable to check their advance with 
his little force, but managed to rendersuch 
efficient service that he attracted the atten- 
tion of the generalissimo of the army, who 
enlisted Li and his men among the troops 
under his immediate command. Li was a 
born leader and was advanced rapidly 
from post to post, until at last he became 
Viceroy of the Metropolitan Province and 
second in power to no subjectin the Em- 
pire. His career illustrates the merits of 
the Chinese civil and military service. Itis 
true that the theory is better than the prac- 
tice and that bribery is common, but it is 
also true that ability wins and that the high- 
est place is open to the humblest subject. 
Li has been compared often with Bismarck, 
and is commonly put in the first rank of 
the public men of to-day, yet has his career 
been a failure. He has attained nothing 
really great, and in his old age has seen his 
country defeated by a despised foe. The 
disaster is in part Li’s own. He has had 
great opportunities and they have been mis- 
used. Much of the responsibility rest on 
the Imperial Government, but Li himself 
shares the blame. In both the Imperial Gov- 
ernment and in Li himself,the chief fault is 
moral. Nowhere else is morality so honored 
in theory, nowhere else is it so ignored in 
practice. Li himself gan write moral trea- 
tises that will be irreproachable, but his 
conduct does not agree thereto. Professor 
Douglass sets forth a career blackened 
with falsehood, murder and theft. Li did 
not hesitate to violate faith with the enemy 
and also with biscoadjutorGordon. Think 
of Liin hiding for a day and a night while 
Gordon hunted him, gun in hand, through 
the town. Li cringed and promised and 
flattered when in danger, and bullied and 
browbeat and Jied when the danger passed. 
Himself a slaughterer of defenseless meu 
whom he had promised to protect, he was 
naturally the protector of murderers. 
When Mr. Margery was killed in Western 
China, it was plain enough that the Gov- 
ernor was virtually responsible for the mur- 
der; but Li would not permit any action 
against him. This Governor, Ts’en, had 
suppressed a rebellion in Yunnan ‘‘by a 
series of wholesale massacres, in which both 


* the guilty and the innocent had suffered 


alike, a proceeding so frightful that it 
made Yeh, the Governor of Canton, who, in 
like manner, bad put to death 70,000 per- 
sons, appear in the light of a merciful 
ruler.”’ Li was ready enough to sacrifice 
any number of private persons or officials 
of inferior rank; but when Sir Thomas Wade, 
the British Minister, proposed to show 
Ts’en’s complicity in Margery’s murder, Li 
would have none of it. So do the Chinese 
ever deal with the Powers. Murders and 
riots are instigated by the literati and the 
officials,and private persons are punished 
in their stead ; and for some mysterious rea- 
son the Powers time and again permit them- 
selves to be befooled and acquiesce in the 
shameless excuses which all alike know to 
be lies. As murderer and the defender of 
murderers it is not surprising that Li was 
in the ‘‘ closest relationship with men who 
have been convicted of forgery, of malversa- 
sion of funds, of cowardice, and of bold, un- 
truthfulness,” nor that he married his own 
daughter, against her vehement protest, to 
the man who “ behaved so shamefully on the 
occasion of the French attack on the 
southern fleet, that he was dismissed 
from his post and sent into exile 
beyond the Great Wall.’ It was Li who 
had him recalled. No wonder that one of 
Li’s prime favorites at the opening of the 
recent war with Japan gained infamous 
notoriety ‘‘by buying obsolete rifles and 
inappropriate ammunition for the troops 
which were being sent to the front.”’ ‘ Dis- 
honesty has never been a bar to Li’s favor,” 
nor, we may add, to the favor of any Chi- 
nese official. Li himself has amassed an 
immense fortune, and the higher officials 
ever look on office as opportunity for the 
enrichment of their families. At the same 
time Li is not wanting in the conventional 
Chinese charity, as he is not wanting in the 
phrases of the Confucian morality. ‘*‘Was 
any old officer who had served under him 
against the T’aip’ings in distress ? He was 
sure of gaining Li’s support, and in case of 
his death his relatives were gi .tified by Li’s 
strenuous endeavors to gain posthumous 
honors for the deceased.’’ So, too, he iu 

terested himself in old people fortunate 
enough to have seen seven generations, and 
in children distinguished for their filial 
piety. He aided and founded charitable 
institutions, one especially, for the ““recep- 
tion and maintenance of waifs and strays.”’ 
He is sharp in reproof of blundering subor- 
dinates, and has built good roads, repaired 
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the Grand Canal, and in many ways ad- 
vanced his province. Li has advocated 
stedfastly ‘‘ mechanical reforms.” He sees 
the superiority of Western nations in ma- 
chinery, and has sought to gain the results 
of this superiority: but in all else we are 
still barbarians to him. He remains nar- 
row, bigoted, superstitious. He has learned 
nothing of the secret of our progress. He 
has bought warships, built arsenals and 
forts, trained an army; and when the test 
comes all is as ineffective as if, as of old, 
the only arms were spears and bows. The 
French destroyed the Southern fleet and 
the Japaneze the Northern; and after all 
Li’s efforts and preparations competent 
military authority declares Peking no bet- 
ter protected than in the year 1860, when 
the French and English took the city with 
such trifling loss. Li’s biography leaves 
one distinctly disappointed, almost hope- 
less. If he represents China at its best, if 
he isits “liberal” statesman, what must 
the others be? Whence is real reform to 
come? Is real reform impossible under the 
present Government? The last lesson has 
been unlearned, like all the rest. Would 
that the terms of peace had been dictated 
in Peking, and made severe enough to ren- 
der impossible an immediate relapse into 
the ancient falsehood, corruption, bluster 
and conceited, ignoble content. 


The publishers of the ‘‘ Great Command- 
ers”’ series have been fortunate in engaging 
Gen. Francis A. Walker to prepare the 
number on General Hancock, (D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50.) General Walker was the Assist- 
ant Adjutant General of Hancock’s Corps 
(the Second), and came to that position after 
previous service with General Couch, who 
had resigned command in something like 
disgust, after Chancellorsville. His History 
of that Corps is a well-known and standard 
work, which took him over so much of Gen- 
eral Hancock’s service during the War, as 
to make the military portion of this new 
volume more familiar to him than, perbaps, 
to any other living writer on the War. It 
is a volume of very great interest, as if the 
deceased soldier had himself returned to 
hestow on it the inspiration of his own per- 
sonality. Hancock was, without doubt, the 
greatest of all the soldiers in the War who, 
with one brief and unimportant exception, 
held no independent command. By his 
conduct in battle, his remarkable success, 
his inspiring presence, his dauntless cour- 
age and splendid ability in the handling of 
troops, he won the right to the place as- 
signed him ia this series among the ‘‘ Great 
Commanders.”’ General Walker, who knew 
him well in action aud in camp, says of him 
(p. 30): 

* While he was not a master of the science of 
logistics, like Meade and Humphreys, he could 
conduct a long march over bad roads, with ar- 
tillery and trains, better, in my humble judg- 
ment, than any other officer of the War, Federal 
or Confederaie.” 

In this volume General Walker passes rap- 
idly over Hancock’s early biograpby previ- 
ous to his graduation at West Point, in 
1844, and his baptism of fire in the Mexican 
War, and comes in thirty pages to his serv- 
ice as a Brigadier in ‘Baldy’ Smith’s divis- 
ion with McClellan in the Peninsula. Re- 
versing the usual biographic order, Gen- 
era] Walker puts his appreciative sketch of 
General Hancock almost in his first chap- 
ter,a plan that might not succeed so well 
in every case, but which in this has the 
advantage of putting the reader on familiar 
terms with his hero at once, and enlist- 
ing him among his friends and admirers 
from that moment on to the end. He 
dwells on his wonderful personal presence 
and carriage, his power asa disciplinarian 
to shape and temper his command intoa 
perfect instrument of war, his devotion to 
business and detail, his freedom from bru- 
talities and snobbery, his respect for the 
volunteer force, and touches gently on the 
one defect which marred so many West 
Point men at the time, and which General 
Walker defines by quoting the ‘“‘ witty jus- 
tice’? on “‘the unnecessary use of profane 
language.”’ He traces him through the Pen- 
insula to Antietam, where he was advanced 
on the field of battle to command Richard 
son’s Division, to Fredericksburg and 
Chancellorsville, and comes to his great 
achievement on the field of Gettysburg. Of 
all these actions, and of his part in them, 
General Walker writes with the full person- 
al knowledge of an accomplished staff 
officer, who, after all these years of military 
review and criticism, presents his final 
opinions as to the movements iu which he 
borea part. In general he is very brief, 
avoids expansion, and follows only the crit- 
ical movements. Gettysburg, in which 
Hancock commanded the whole left 


center, and until Meade came up the 
entire field, had to be treated more in de- 
tail, since controversies have arisen as to 
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General Hancock’s part in it which had to be- 
set at rest, and as to which General Walker 
does not hesitate to speak out with the 
bluntness of a soldier. In the operations in 
the Wilderness campaign and around 
Petersburg Hancock bore his part. The 
long history has init nothing more brilliant 
than his capture of the famous Confederate 
Salient. General Walker's chapters on this 
part of the history, without going into the 
detail of the military operations, develop 
the outline of events in an intelligent and 
independent way. Hiscritical observations 
may open the eyes of some readers to facts 
in the conduct of that campaign which for 
along time were carefully concealed and 
which can hardly be said to be generally 
recognized yet. The post-bellum period of 
General Hancock’s life, with his candidacy 
in 1880 for the Presidency against Garfield, 
is treated rapidly in the closing chapter. 
General Walker did not vote for him, but 
with the example which President Arthur 
gave of the gentleman in the White House 
before him, is by no means confident that 
Hancock would have been a failure there. 
He is disposed to be severe with Congress 
for refusing him the honors of the Lieuten- 
ant-Generalship. 


The Ameer Abdur Rahman. By Stephen 
Wheeler, F.R.GS. (New York: Frederick 
Warne & Co. $1.25 ) This is another voluine 
of the International series, ‘‘The Public 
Men of To-day.” Abdur Rahman owes his 
position in the seriesto the fact that the 
editor is an Englishman, and that the coun- 
try over which the Ameer rules is the pro- 
lific source of disputes between Russia and 
Great Britain. The man himself does not 
belong to the class in which he stands, a 
class including Pope Leo III., the German 
Emperor, and Li Hung Chang. Thehistory 
of Abdur Rahman might be made to read 
likea chapter in “The Arabian Nights,” so 
full is it of adventure, of sudden changes of 
fortune, and of the mysterious Eastern at- 
mosphere. The man himself is not attract- 
ive. A petty Oriental tyrant, ruthless in 
revenge, terrible in punishment, self indul- 
gent, bigoted, forgetful of benefits. He 
holds his throne by English aid,and England 
is willingly ignorant of the atrocious use 
he makes of bis power. He is a convenient 
instrument in the long struggle in Central 
Asia, and England cannot assume too much 
responsibility for the acts of its instruments. 
Itis necessary,one must suppuse,that rulers 
like the Ameer, and the Sultan, and the 
Chinese Emperor be upheld by Christian 
Powers, and tbat these Powers should be 
blind to the evil government of their pro- 
tegés ; but the more’s the pity that inter- 
bational necessities cannot be met in some 
other way. That Europe may be at peace 
Asiais left bound. Tbe author gives his 
space to the political questions involved, 
and lets us have glimpses only of the Orien- 
tal romance of Abdur Rahman’s life. No- 
where else, perhaps, can one get a clearer 
or fairer account of the later phases of the 
struggle on the northern frontier of India. 
The book is interesting, the writer has com- 
peteut knowledge, and the history is brought 
down to the spring of 1895. 
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LITERARY NOTES. : 


THE first number of The American His- 
torical Review will appear October Ist, 
Macmillan & Co., publishers. 


...-The October number of The Forum 
will contain three articles on the ** Signifi- 
cance of the English Elections,’’ by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, M.P., late Junior Lord 
of the Treasury ; Mr. George W. E. Russell, 
a member of Mr. Gladstone’s second and 
fourth administrations, and Mr. Justin 
McCartby. 


....Messrs. Harper & Bros. have just is- 
sued * Ben-Hur eine Geschichte aus der Zeit 
des Herrn Jesu von Lew. Wallace. In’s 
Deutsche tthertragen von H. W.S.,” in a 
neat volume of about six hundred pages, 
thus presenting General Wallace’s popular 
story to the very large class of German- 
American readers. 


...«New books in the press of Messrs. A. 
C. McClurg & Co. are “ Recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln, 1847-1865,’’ by the late 
Ward H. Lamon, carefully compiled by 
Miss Dorothy Lamon, and * No, 49 Tink- 
ham Street,’’ a description of a Christian 
social settlement, by Mrs. C. Emma Cheney, 
wife of Bishop Cheney, of Chicago. 


...The Frederick A. Stokes Company 
has just published *‘Zoraida,”’ a story of the 
Great Sahara and the Harem, by William 
Le Queux, author of ‘The Great War of 
1897,”’ a romance that has received much fa- 
vorable comment from high military au- 
thorities in Europe. Other publications by 
the same firm will be ‘‘ Bohemia Invaded,”’ 
by James L. Ford ; and “‘ Viana’s Hunting,” 
by Robert Buchanan. 














...-The Open Court Publishing Co., of 
Chicago, announce for publication in Octo- 
ber, “The Prophets of Israel ; or, Popular 
Sketches of Old Testament History,’ by 
Prof. C. H. Cornill; ‘ Post-Darwinian 
Questions,” the second part of the late Prof. 
George J. Romanes’s work, “ Darwin, and 
after Darwin”; and ** The Primary Factors 
of Organic Evolution,” by Prof. E. D. Cope, 
of Philadelphia. 


..In G. P. Putnam’s Sons list of an- 
nouncements for the coming season may be 
noted ‘* Charles XI1 and the Collapse of the 
Swedish Empire, 1682-1719,” by R. Nesbit 
Bain ; *‘ History of the Fifth Army Corps,” 
by Lieut.-Col. William H. Powell, A.S.A. ; 
the fourth volume of Mr. H. D. Traill’s 
* History of Social Life in England’; ‘“‘A 
History of Money and Prices,’ by J. 
Schoenhof ; ‘‘ Congressional Currency,” by 
Armistead C. Gordon; ‘“ Principles and 
Practice of Finance,’ by Edward Carroll, 

r.; “Lectures on Appendicitis,” by Rob- 
ert T. Morris, M.D., and the latest edition 
of “The Medical Register of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut, 1895-’96,” 
edited by John Shrady, M.D. 


..Among Messrs. Roberts Brothers au- 
tumn announcements are ‘ Constantino- 
ple,” by Edwin A. Grosvenor, Professor of 
European History at Amherst College, with 
Introduction by Gen. Lew. Wallace ; ‘‘ Mo- 
liere’s Dramatic Works,” translated by 
Katharine Prescott Wormeley (translator 
of Balzac for the same house), of which 
four volumes are now ready; also the two 
volumes on “‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti,’ by 
his brother, William Michael Rossetti, 
which have been eagerly looked for by 
Rossetti enthusiasts. The first volume 
contains the memoirs; the second, family 
letters; and with the two volumes are in- 
cluded ten plates of portraits by D. G. 
Rossetti of himself and other members of 
the family. The price of the two volumes, 
in cloth, 36.50. 
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The Whittier Year Book. Passages from the 
Verse and Prose of John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Chosen for the Daily Food of the Lover 
of Thought and Beauty. 7x4, po. 218. Bos- 
ton and New York: Hough.on. Mifflin & Co. % 

The Madonna of the Tubs. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. With 43 original illustrations by 
Ross Turner and Geo. H. Clements. 8x5%4, 
PP. 94. The BAMEC.... 20... ceccccccccces severe 

School Classics. Edited under the supervision 
of Wm. C. Collar and John Tetiow. Selected 
Lives from Cergemee Nepos Edited for the 
nse of schools. With Notes anu Vocabulary. 
By Arthur W. Roberts, Ph.D. 61¢x44¢, pp. 
xv, 139. Boston: Ginn & Co 

The Philosophy of School Management. 
Arnold Tompkins. 734x5, pp. xiv, 222. 
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September 19, 1895. 
Financial. 


THE TREASURY SITUATION. 


THE interest of financial circles is cen- 
tered upon the condition and prospects of 
the United States Treasury. Up to this 
time the syndicate have nobly fulfilled all 
that they promised and more, so that the 
country owes them a debt of gratitude; 
for the revival of contidence wes, first of 
all, the result of their work. The plans 
of that syndicate undoubtedly were based 
upcn the idea that by September the debts 
due to the United States by Europe on 
account of our exports of wheat, cotton 
and other staples would be sufficient to 
create a balance in London to our credit 
large enough to check gold exports, at 
least for the autumn and early winter. 
Tais expectation has been in part nullified 
by the small wheat surplus exportable, 
and by the comparatively light values of 
exports during the summer owing to low 
prices. 

Under these conditions, in spite of sales 
of railway bonds in Europe, gold has been 
flowing to London, the syndicate supply- 
ing the deficiency to the United States 
Treasury by deposits of that metal, cer- 
tain banks aiding these efforts by giving 
up a portion of their own gold. But it is 
manifest that these remedies are for a sea- 
son only. No syndicate can hold out 
against commercial conditions if con- 
tinued. It is the hope of every one that busi- 
ness will continue to improve so as to re- 
lieve the situation ; but is it not humiliat- 
ing thata great nation like our own should 
be depending upon—as one may say—the 
turn of a die for the support of its credit, 
instead of preparing to meet its obligations 
at all hazards? For the very uncertainty 
is against the credit of the United States 
and against the business interests of every 
citizen. Meanwhile, because of this very 
state of things, the London financial 
papers are advising against the purchase 
of our railway and other bonds, and thus 
again we suffer from the consequences of 
our own folly. In future issues we pro- 
pose dealing with this part of the subject 
more at length. 

As to the immediate subject under dis- 
cussion, the state of the United States 
Treasury there is this tobe said. Various 
Secretaries of the Treasury and all the 
public speeches of the past fifteen years 
have made it clear that $100,000,000 is 
the amount of the gold reserve necessary 
for the support of our currency, a smaller 
percentage than is allowed to our National 
banks against their deposits. The efforts 
of the syndicate have been directed to 
supplying any shortage in thissum. The 
question naturally arises, Why should not 
Government itself arrange to keep this 
reserve intact? This is clearly a most 
important matter in its effect upon gen- 
eral business. To answer this question 
one fact must be considered. The ex- 
penditures of the Government exceed its 
revenues. The most optimistic estimate 
is that, in spite of this falling behind now, 
the end of the fiscal year, June 30th next, 
may see the one nearly or quite balanced 
by the other ; but meanwhile the deficits 
continue. 

The immediate duty is to increase these 
revenues until the Government has a 
handsome surplus. That for the time 
would end the fear of gold exports, be- 
cause the Treasurer could use his surplus 
revenues to buy gold—abroad if neces- 
sary—and thus protect his reserve and 
the business interests of the country at 
the same time. In no other way can the 
drain upon the United States Treasury be 
so easily met. Unless this is done, we 
shall all winter be subject to the dread 
lest the Treasury situation become serious. 
If this dread could be banished, we should 
see trade advancing by leaps and bounds. 

How shall this surplus revenue be ob- 
tained? By Congressional legislation. It 
is true that the powers at Washington are 
divided into opposing political parties ; 
but in this crisis public opinion ought to 
demand that partisanship be laid aside 
so that a compromise measure may be 
adopted. Various courses are open to 
Congress so that more revenue could 
be secured—the imposition of an extra 








dollar per barrel on beer would not af- 
fect the retail price or make brewing 
unprofitable ; but it would, at one stroke, 


add millions to the Treasury. In this or 
some similar way the means may be pro- 
vided, so that there may be no longer any 
fear of the incontrovertibility of our cur- 
rency by any failure of the Government 
gold supply in theimmediate future. This 
would not, of course, solve our currency 
problem, nor would it put the Govern- 
ment out of the banking business—reforms 
which will take time to accomplish—but 
it would get us out of our present diffi- 
culty. 

The appeal for this legislation must be 
to the incoming Congress. It is the sim- 
plest and most effective of programs to 
relieve the immediate pressure upon the 
Treasury gold. It only remains that the 
people should see the remedy clearly and 
that public opinion should not allow either 
party to escape from its responsibility. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


GENERAL business holds its own very 
well, in spite of some disappointment over 
the Government crop report for August, 
with its decline of six points in the condi- 
tion of corn and its indications of a short 
wheat crop. The volume of trade de- 
creases a little from week to week, because 
the current transactions do not include, as 
did those of midsummer, a large percent- 
age of business, which ought to have been 
done last spring in the regular course ; 
but comparisons with this period of the 
season, in both 1894 and 1893, furnis': de- 
cided encouragement. Alli the crops will 
be large enough, according to present in- 
dications, to give general prosperity in the 
farming districts of the country, and yet 
not so large as to force any further gener- 
al decline in prices of products, which 
might be seriously detrimental. The 
past week’s chief drawback was the 
break in wheat and corn prices; 
but the markets were steadier at the 
close. In dry goods and other trades 
jobbers are doing an active business, the 
chief difficulty being in the buying of 
goods, inasmuch as many manufacturers 
are being forced to pay very strong prices 
for their raw material. It is confidently 
expected that in a few days hence there 
will be a pronounced movement in fall 
trade from the standpoint of the retailer, 
and that this increase will quickly run 
from New York to the country in all di- 
rections. In the West and Southwest the 
prospects of a successful business season 
are brighter than they have been for many 
years. There is a general resumption of 
business, based upon the crop situation. 
Railroad earnings are already increasing, 
not because of any crop movement, but 
on account of the replenishment of stocks 
of merchandise by country dealers who 
have allowed them to run down to such 
an extent that in some cases the country 
is bare of goods. In the East attention is 
given up more particularly to the flo urish- 
ing condition of some of the great indus- 
tries which are far ahead of the last two 
depressed years’ records. Leaving out of 
the reckoning all direct products of the 
soil, there is seen to be a steady gain in 
the average of prices. 








The stock market was characterized by 
great depression in prices, the losses at 
the close being larger than in any pre- 
vious week this year. Quotations have 
not gone to the level of the opening 
months of 1895, however, and there is 
still an evident reluctance to sell stocks 
among all holders but those who have 
been identified with the more recent spec- 
ulative operations led by the pools in the 
Granger shares. Liquidation was heavy 
throughout the week. It started with 
selling of short stock by the room traders 
who were able to reach important stop 
orders, and before long the cliques above 
referred to appeared in the market as 
open sellers. The Grangers haze been 
the leading objects of clique tention 
and were, therefore, the first to weaken, 
the decline being aided by the unfavor- 
able Government crop report for August 
and the very small increases in earnings 
of the leading Granger lines making re- 
turns. Industrial shares followed with 
large sympathetic losses which were not 
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checked to an important extent by the 
expansion of the short interest. The coal- 
ers were not influenced much by the ad- 
vance in the prices of anthracite at Phila- 
delphia by the Reading and Lehigh Valley 
Railroads, inasmuch as the improvement 
did not extend to the New York market. 
Most important of all the bearish influ- 
ences at work in the market was the 
strength of the foreign exchanges, which 
resulted in the export, within the week, of 
$7,200,000 gold, making about $28,000,000 
sent out since the beginning of the cur- 
rent movement in July. The bond syn- 
dicate deposited $3,900,000 gold at the 
Treasury to make up for the withdraw- 
als by exporters; but this action exert- 
ed little influence, as the largest single 
export of the week—$2,500,000—was 
made by Lazard Freres, one of the leading 
members of the bond syndicate, who had 
an imperative settlement to meet in Lon- 
dop. Mr. Morgan, however, denied posi- 
tively the rumors of the dissclution of the 
syndicate, and announced that it would 
do what it could to sustain the Govern- 
ment gold reserve, even after October Ist. 
A strengthening of the money market 
would be one of the strongest possible 
factors in forcing a decline in exchange to 
a basis at which the profit in gold exports 
would disappear, at least until such time 
as produce bills begin to appear more 
freely. There were indications of such 
an advance in money, and rates through- 
out the market were about $¢ higher than 
those quoted last week. The bank state- 
ment, which follows, reflects the exports 
of gold and the shipments of currency to 
the country for crop movement, 


Sept. 14. Sept.7. Increase, 
LOADS. ..s0..ce0e $522,693,900 $518,365,8)) $4,333,100 
Byecle 2.00 wsove 63,515, 0) 64,427.10) = *1, 911,600 
Legal tenders 107,1:8,8 114,653,500 *7,545,700 
Deposits. 571,754,200 576,835,300  *5,099,100 
Circulation...... 13,663,590 13,505,900 157,60 


The following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





Specie ...ccccccce $62,515,590 $64,427,100 *81,91',6.0 
Legal tenders.... 107,108,80 114,633,506 *7.924,70) 
Total reserve... $169,624,300 $179,050,000 *§9,4 6,300 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 142,939,050 144,213,825 = *1,274,775 
Sarp. reserve.. $26,985,250 $34,546,775 *§8,161,525 


~“* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 
Sept. 15th, 1804—Surplus...........ccccsecesces $59,953,700 


Sept. 16th, 1893—Surplas............ccee-seoee 10,601,700 
Sept. 17th, 892—Surplus........00e.seeeeseee eves 4,879,575 
Sept. 9th, 691—Surplus ........cccccescce.cocce 7,76,70 
Sept. 2th, 8W0—Surplus............ccceccceeees 1,905,200 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 


Clearings week ending Sept. I4th........ $576,153,300 34 
Clearings week ending Sept. 7 *543,705,356 98 
Balances week ending Sept. 33,657,306 72 
Balances week ending Sept. 7th......... *33,215,851 41 


* Five days. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market was dull and firm, and 
without special new feature of importance. 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co., quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 


GREE ORB ccce ccccccccccecesesccccccccccccosed 4.8854 
GAircncccccdcce ccccscconese-coceuscescenseceeod 4.8934 
CARIES. 000: ccccccecccccccoscccceccccoscccce coves 4.9 
Documentary for payment... .. errr me) ft 
Commercial 1ODG......00.-eeecee coe eeeeeceees 4.8854-84 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 14th, were: 


Ameircan Exchange.. yenie apes & Leather. % 
Psndccecsss.cabbbctes 2754 | Southern - 10 


GOVEKNMENT BOUNDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 
as follows : 


Bid. Askid. 
Diiiscicwc«ccccesses-- cass eaesecccsdedcccccocessce _ 
New ds, Registered. ........00 sccccscorseces 120% 8121 
is MI iccccectccoccnesescocencceess 12% 121% 
Gi, HRARNNEIOS ccccccececcccccccecccecescecccs 111% 112 
4B, COBPOMB.. .cccccccesccccccccccce mocomnecece 2% O13 
New 56, Registered...........cccoscssscccvece 15% 6 
Oh, QO iscccccccccccce cophbaccceccccesseces u5% 8116 
GREWSRET Gi, BITE. cccccccccccccscccceccccccces 100 ee 
CI I Bocce 0 cvcsctcccccecscsseves 101% 
CUPTERST OB, LITT ..00cccccccccccccccccccccccees 104 
CUFTENCY 66, 180B.........ccccsceceeee sovses 10744 
GAFFONCH 68, 1909. ......000 coc cee secccescoee 1 


For all the issues of Cherokee 4s 100% was bid. 
Sales: $10,000 4s, coupon 1907, at 1124. : 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 


Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked, 
RANG ccccccaceececctesesss 215% 212 215 
American Exchange....... 160% 160% oxen 
BOWES . ccccccccccccccccccccs 21 20 255 

Broadway......ccscscssovees BIG cove 20 
Butchers’ and Drovers’ Tre ||) 155 16 












Banks. Sales Bid. Asked, 
Central National]........... 121 ee 120 
Chase National. ............ 22% vO éce 

a 30 400 
y 4,100 4,300 
440 ooes 
140 165 
188 
125 
285 cece 
130 150 
200 ove 
Fifth Avenue..........0..++8 3,280 2,700 was 
First National....... ....-. 500 2,700 ‘oa 
First National of S. I...... 11634 120 130 
Fourteenth Street... VW 170 ol 
Fourth National.. 187 enue 183 
Pranks ...ce. vccce. sae 1106-10 .... = 
Gallatin National.... ..... B05 305 320) 
Garfield National..... ..... 140 350 
German American......... 113 5 125 
German Exchange......... 400 16 
Germania. .........ceeeeeeee 400 40) 425 
Greenwich... cccccde cccccece 17546 150 F 
TEAMOVER. cccceccccces ccccccces 311 lu 3 
Hide and Leather.......... wh <e Ll 
Hudson River............++. 10 155 dase 
Importers’ and Traders 517 510 545 
I cncedscaccecececnnccee 142 135 wel 
Leather Manufacturers 170 vu eae 
Ec udade eensernses® 16 0 125 
Lincoln National............ 613 eu ees 
Manhattan. .....cccssese sees 196 195 Pe 
Market and Fulton......... 220 210 eve 
MeChaAnis’ ....00.cccerccccee 188 186 be 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 40% sik 150 
Mercantile. .........sse.seees 184 170 2u0 
TRATED .ccceccccccececece 137% 134 “en 
Merchants’ Exchange...... 10 110 
Metropolitan.............+.. 3% 2 ri 
MGRPONSR i ccccceccccccecesce 435 40) 465 
Mount Morris..... seecececcs 190 100 ese 
Be Ws ccecccceccceses 305 havi aon 
WAGIBR. . cccccccccccece scoccee 164 150 _— 
New York eecccesees 235 234 240 
New York County.......... $30) E8u ‘a 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 lw 125 
WUMER. ccccccccccocceece ccocse 121 120 eee 
Nineteenth Ward......... 145 125 130 
North America..........+++ 140 137 15 
GUGRRORR,. cccce: cocccescececces WAsg 200 250 
PAGIRGC.cccccccce cecve cocccee Wie 185 200 
Pat Becce coccesccccccececceces 1544 20 230 
Pe idiccccssececcceoseces 249 eee pa 
PUREE. .cccccccccceccccccccce 116 112 120 
REpUblic......eceee. cee seve 156 1 165 
Seaboard National ....... 168 166 
Second National... ........ 350 300 
Seventh National........... 121 115 
Shoe and Leather.......... % “ WM 
DAMARccccccccce ccccocccccecce 3b an 
Southero National.......... 150 150 
State of New York 112 108 
Third National............0. 105 105 
Tradesmen’s............+0+. 9 Mi wi 
Twelfth Ward...........++: 125 ones 1235 
GRRRs ccncccccccccccccecce. co 19044 200 eone 
Union Square....... . ...+. 1% 200 aese 
United States National.... 175 130 210 
Western National.... .... lll 112% 113 
West Side.........00-.seeeee ecee 23u 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES, 


Reported by C. I. Hudson & Co., No. 36 
Wall Street: 


Last, When due 

Name of Co.— ase. v-fand payable. 
Am. B« Loy Co. .Nec. p. 8./Q. M. June, 'M5.. 
Am. Ty i indndd os | on annie 
2 May, 1393. ‘ 3 


I Askd. 


4 





do. preferred......... 2 
Pincawes}' 3D. T.Uo.. 3 
klyn W.& W’house 


Celtaiord Si aase<. ees 1 
yy ge B.) Co...... 1% 
% 


Q. M. Su 
J.a@ J. July, 1895 






ist a a 1 

*do. 2d, rapes. 1 
Eppens, 5.W., Co. 2 
Hooker. J. J. Mill. Co. .. 
2 






GO, WS TR, —-ccccces 6 
Sercene | tei, M.Co.. 4 
do. preferred ........ 2 
Lorillard (P.) = Mewee 2 
Mich. & P. C 4 


ait 
@PR 273%:"3 


® 
Be: 
on 
Ra 
oe 
SlOSEe Cececo™ 
BS Se 
Din B Ste 
bd 
2 


iy 
ept., 
. 83 5 
3 8 
do. p. efe . oe Q. M. June, 4... 50D 
Trow Directory waveves 46) | wigéecapes egquece. <a “s 
do. preferred......... 2 iQ: F., Nov. °92.. 65 
Wagner Pal. Car Uo.. .. | pe. an. m wunly. 1% 158 
W. Union Beef Co.... “i5c| An. Nov., 1844.. 8% OE 


aren (Henry 


iyg|M. & N., iiay SO 
*And interest. } 


»v 
do. preferred....... 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..-Tne Steel Rail Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has advanced the price of steel 
rails of 45-pound or heavier sections to $28 
per ton. 


..-Mr. F. T. Hopkins fas been elected 
to the presidency of the Murray Hill 
Bank, to succeed Mr. R. M. Stivers, who 
has resigned. Mr. W. D. Bruns has been 
elected Vice President. 


....The Clearing House property, at the 
northwest corner of Pine and Nassau 
Streets, containing 2,970 square feet, was 
sold last week for $725,000, this being at 
the rate of $244.10 per square foot. This 
is said to be the highest price ever ob- 
tained for property in this city with two 
exceptions. 


.-The New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railway recently made an ex- 
haustive test of the electric system on the 
Nantasket branch of their road, demon- 
strating the practicability of electricity, 
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(1274) 


not only in the passenger business of 
branches of the road, but in the moving 
of freight trains as well. 


...-Previous to Wednesday, the 11th 
inst., England held the record for rapid 
railroad traveling, an English train hav- 
ing made a run of 540 miles in 512 min- 
utes; but the New York Central ran a 
train on Wednesday last from New York 
to Buffalo, making the 436 miles in 407 
minutes, the average rate per hour being 
644 miles, that of the English train 63} 
miles an hour, 


....C. D. Lanning, of Massachusetts, 
has been appointed a receiver of the San 
_ Diego Land and Town Company, a Boston 
corporation having $4,000,000 capital and 
owning 10,000 acres of land at National 
City, Cal., the National City and Otey 
Railroad and the Sweetwater Reservoir, a 
pipe system which supplies National City 
with irrigating and domestic water. The 
company wish to be reorganized. 


_...The International Deep Waterway 
Association Convention will be held at 
Cleveland, O., beginning September 24th, 
the object of the convention being to se- 
cure a depth of twenty-six feet of water be- 
tween Chicago and the Atlantic. It is ex- 
pected that the meeting will be very 
largely attended, representatives of all 
commercial bodies interested in lake 
transportation having been invited. 


_..About thirty years ago the Spanish 
Government confiscated the estates in 
Cuba of Antonio Maximo Mora, a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States, and 
also sentenced Mora, who was absent 
from Cuba, to be executed. After more 
than twenty years of controversy between 
the United Statesand Spain, which several 
times has threatened strained relations 
between the two Governments, $1,500,000, 
claimed by this Government as indemnity, 
was paid on Saturday last at Washing- 
ton. 


....The United States is in the banking 
business and has outstanding $650,000 ,000 
of demand obligations, payable in gold. 
The Treasury reserve of gold for redemp- 
tion purposes has been established without 
any authority of law at $100,000,000, 
When this amount is encroached upon 
and the amount of gold in the Treasury is 
only $99,999,000 grave apprehensions are 
felt ; but when the amount is $100,000,001 
the country is perfectly safe! Nothing 
could be more ridiculous than that the 
United States Government should be en 
gaged in the banking business with all of 
its attendant consequences. 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction : 


100 shares Albany and Sus. Rd. Co............ 180 

200 shares Renss. and Saratoga Rd. Co...... 1854 
100 shares L. S. and M.S. Rd. Co.............. 150 

8 shares U.S. Trust Co. of N. Y.............. 1,000 
3 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co.... ............ 32 
4 shares Cleve. and Pitts. Co. 7% guar........ 16444 
$1,000 C. St. L. and N. O. Rd. Co. first mort. 7% 
bond, due November Ist, 1897............ 108% 


$1,000 Long Island Water Supply Co. first mort. 
OF bonds, ABO IDD1.....ccccocccoccsesecess.sse 994g 
$3,000 Union Gaslight Co. first mort. 6% bonds, 
due July Ist, 1905.......... san wehie jeeeeenee 102% 
10 shares Central Trust Co. of N. Y..1,015 to 1,016 
$1,000 Chateaugay Ore and Iron Co. 6% mort. 


bond due July Ist, 1915......... siebeashacnie 40 
26 shares Home Insurance Co.....,..... ...... 150 
134 shares Twisted Wire Box Strap Co......... 52 
$3,000 L. I. Water Supply Co. sec. mort. 6% bonds, 
DU Es on vbneasehenbensscskoeKnabsoesancccke 30 


....The Quarterly Report of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company, for the 
quarter ending Septemper 30th, 1895, 
shows a 
Surplus July Ist of..............-..05- $7,477,476 35 
The net revenues of the quarter 

ending September 30th, instant, 

based upon nearly completed re- 

turns for Juiy, practical returns 

for August, and estimatiag the 

business for September, will be 








SEED 6 vn0ees Sonbanbanednpens~nssesen $1,850,000 00 
, —_ $9,297,476 35 
From which appropriating for 
Interest on bonds........ $223,500 00 
Sinking funds............ 20,000 00 = =—-:248,500 00 
$9,053,976 35 


It requires for a dividend of 144% on 
capital stock issued, about........ 1,191,945 00 

Deducting which leaves a surplus, 
after paying dividend, o 





7,862,081 35 


A dividend of 13¢ on the capital stock of 
the Company was declared payable on 
and after the fifteenth day of October next. 


....In a recent letter to Mr. George 
Peel, the Secretary of the Gold Standard 
Defense Association, Mr. Gladstone says 
that his unmixed disapproval of bi-metal- 
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lism is unaltered. The ex-Premier also 
says he would be warmer than he actually 
is if it were not for the fact that he re- 
gards all efforts toward bi-metallism as 
passing humors of the hour, doomed to 
nullity. He regards with pleasure, he 
says, the attitude of the city of London 
upon this subject all the more, because he 
is convinced that if it stands firm no 
wer which bi-metallism commands will 
found to overcome it. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 14% on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broad- 
way, October Ist. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Riilway Company has declared a dividend 
of $350 a share on its preferred stock, 
and $1 per share on the common stock, 
eoreme October 21st at their office, 42 

all Street. 





SELECTED 
SECURITIES 





UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 Nassau St., New York. 





Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 
MOORE BROTHERS, 


311 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
NS negotiated,payable in gold,secured by 


LO first lien on Minneapolis real estate. 
ESTAT 


ES managed. fe rent, collect 
of property. 
and 4 





rents, and take general charge 
Satisfactory New York, Philadelphia 
New England references. 





EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH T. MOORE, Vice 
President; GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier; EDW. J. 
BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


NE ins aviccboccbane seesesesesoen $2,000,000 
DT icititctninns uskaveneuceinnsh 3, 000 
Extensive Suatety Vaults for the Conven- 
jence of Depositors and Investors, 














Entrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
Edward CU, Hoyt, Edward E, Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Kichard Delafield, Francis R. Ap- 
leton, John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, George 
Frederick Vietor. 
200 ONEIDA BLOCK, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Og A life-long residence gives us special ad- 
% vantage in placing loans conservatively, Busi- 
d yearsago. Gold bonds secured by first mort- 
an gages on improved inside city security. In- 
vestments made for individuals, banks and 
1 institutions. Eastern and Westerao references, 
Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexamine. Interest and principal pet to 
highest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH & JONES, 

521 Chamber oft Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 

Firat National Rank Ridg.. Town Falls, te. 

CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 
BONDS, 

Paying High Rates of Interest. 
We make a specialty of High Class Securities, 
Descriptive list on application. 

SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 
10 WALL ST... New Vork. 
W.N.COLER & CO. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
No. 34 Nassau St., New York. 
lam offering for sale 300 shares of stock 
at one hundred dollars per share on 80 acres of 
land in the best residence section of Buffalo, 
with electric car service. The same will pay a 
share within two years. All wiil stand the 
strictest investigation. For full information, 
map and reference as to my ability, write tome. 
JACOB MORGENSTERN, 


George S. Hart, Charies Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
E. S. JONES’ SONS, 
ness originally established more than thirty 
Correspondence invited. 

lender. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 

High-Grade 
suitable tor permanent investment. 
Bankers. 
WILL PAY BIG PROFITS QUICK. 
profit of four to five hundred dollars per 
52 Niagara St.. Buffalo, N. Y. 





LETTERS INVESTMENT 


Or 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 6 WALL STREET, N. Y. 





THE M!DDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1895 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus..................+..--9150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
pawn ee) ad New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under ye ng 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


United States Trust Company 


Nos. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
id into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
rustee or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made atany time and withdrawr after 

five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest tor 

the whole time they may remain with the Company. 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 

religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 

ais will find this Company a convenient depository 

for money. . 

JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


Lovuts G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, ALEX. E. ORR, 
JOHN A. STEWART, WILLIAM H. MACY, Jr., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEORGE BLIss, FRANK LYMAN. 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
EDWARD COOPER, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, JOHN CLAFLIN. 
CHARLES 5. SMITH. JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LORD. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben-. 
tures Write for description. 


DIVIDENDS. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
No. 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Sept. 10th, 1895. 
FORTY-SIX tH QUARTEKLY DIVIDEND. 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND ONE- 

HALF PER CENT. on the capital stock of this 
Company has been declared, payable at this office on 
and after Tuesday, October Ist, 189%. The transfer 
books will be closed on Friday, September 13th, at 
3 o'clock PM., and reopened on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 2d, at 10 o’clock A. M, 

‘the trausfer books will be again closed on Friday, 
October Lith at 3 o’clock P.M. (preparatory to the 
annual meeting of the shareholders, to be held on 
Weduesday, November 13th, 18%), and reopened on 
Thursday, November Mth, at 10 o’clock A. M. 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
NEW YOrkK, September Lith, 1895. > 


DIVIDEND NO. 108, 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. 
upon the capital stock of the company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the Lith day 
of October next, to shareholders of record, at the 
= the transfer books on the 20th day of Septem- 

r, inst. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stock- 
holders, to be held Weanesday, the 9th day of Octo- 
ber next, and of the dividend 


above referred to, the 
transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the after- 


noon of September 2th inst.,and reopened on the 
morning ef October 15th next. 
R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
OTICE Is H&tREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 
dend has been declared from net earnings of 
the fiscal year ending June wth, 1895, of THREE 
DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS per share on the 
Preterred Stock and of ONE DOLLAR per share on 
the Common Stock of this Company, payable on the 
zist day of October next, at the office of the Com- 
pany, 42 Wall Street, New York. The transter books 
will close on the 30th day of September at 3 P.M., and 
reopen on the 22d of Octuber. 
FRANK 8. BOND, Vice President. 
Sept. 11th, 18%. 


COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL business is waiting for the 
crops to move and the opening of the re- 
tail trades, both of which must shortly as- 
sert them:elves. Some hesitation is felt 
as a result of gold exports and Treasury 
complications ; but those who best under- 
stood the situation are confident that any 
serious crisis will be averted. The pres- 
ent disturbance may prove a benefit in 
checking the spirit of overconfidence and 
unwholesome speculation, which has de- 
veloped during the last few weeks. The 
boom in iron and its products still con- 
tinues, Steel rails advanced $4 at a jump 
to $29 per ton, and the output of pig iron 
is the largest on record, while stocks are 
declining, Oa September ist the weekly 
output of pig iron was 194,000 tons against 
180,000 tons on August Ist. 1t must not 
be forgotten that much of this demand 
comes from big steel companies, who have 
bought heavily in anticipation of future 
wants, so that should a cessation of de- 
mand happen later on it need cause no 
surprise. ihe boot and shoe trade is now 
feeling the effect of anticipating improve- 
ment ; likewise the wool trade, the stock 
market and other lines of business. The 
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cotton goods trade, however, continues 
in good condition, and manufacturers are 
still enabled to secure better prices, owing 
to the advance in cotton and the good de- 
mand covering up the short supplies. 
Many of the leading makes of cotton 
goods are still sold largely ahead of pro- 
duction; but the new demand is naturally 
Jess urgent at first band than a few weeks 
ago. Print cloths advanced to 34c. The 
grain markets were weak, a condition 
which, of course, is considered unfavorable 
to the farmers but favorable to the export 
trade and the railroads. Grain receipts at 
the West are showing a large increase, and 
are now ruoning larger than at this time 
last year. 1n consequence of this and con- 
tinued light exports prices yielded, wheat 
dropping 1c. to 614c. and corn 1c. to 38c. 
The agricultural department estimates as 
to yield are generally disbelieved, and the 
trade look for both a larger yield of wheat 
and corn than the Washipvgton authorities 
figured upon. Cotton continued fairly 
steady, prices being firmly held, owing to 
the reported poor condition by tne Gov- 
ernment report. The cotton movement 
is very backward and exports light. 
Sugar was strong owing to the good de- 
mand from refiuers for the raw product. 
The demand for coal shows some improve- 
ment, and prices have been advanced 10 
to 30 cents per ton to the city trade. 
Leather is dull in the absence of demand 
from manufacturers. Wool is moderately 
active, but the advancing tendency has 
been checked. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

THE majority of the people, having now 
returned from their summer outings, are 
inclined to look about them for suitable 
reading for the coming year, and we com- 
mend tothem for their serious consider- 
ation the desirability of having THE INDE- 
PENDENT on their list. We are publishing 
from week to week really very extraordi- 
nary numbers, and the symposiums printed 
by us each month are spoken of by intelli- 
gent people everywhere as being very com- 
plete in themselves and of the most inter- 
esting character. We desire to urge our 
present readers to aid us in extending the 
subscription list of ‘THE INDEPENDENT, and 
for that purpose we offer very desirable 
clubbing terms. 

Our Club Rates below offer opportunity 
for lessening the cost of subscribing for 
THEINDEPENDENT. A large number of our 
subscribers order the paper for from two to 
five years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One monthb........ $ 25) Six montbs...... --$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 25 
Four months...,. 100] One year........... 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one subscriber........seeeeeees $5 00 








One year each to two subscribers........... 5 00 
Three years to one subseriber......+----.... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............. 7 U0 
Four years to one subscriber............0... 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each............. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber........,....... lv 00 
Five subscribers one year each.............. 10 00 
In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 


Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 

** TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a _ re- 
quest to that effect. 





WE have heretofore spoken in the highest 
terms of the Stamped Stee! Ceilings, manufac- 
tured by H. 8. Northrop, of 18 Rose Street, New 
York, Which are particularly desirable on ac- 
count of their decorative qualities, their dura- 
bility and adaptability to dwellings, churches 
and business houses; and Mr. Northrop will be 
glad to correspond with any of our readers and 
to send them, upon application, his beautiful, 
illustrated circular. 





THERE must be many readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT who are looking for desirable invest- 
ments; and for their benefit we call attention to 
the advertisement of O. M. Hopkins, of Grand 
Forks, N. D., who has had a great many years’ ex- 

rieNce in placing loans upon improved farms 
in the celebrated Red River Valiey, and who is 
very highly recommended to us as acareful, con- 
servative and reliable person with whom to do 
business. ° 


THE PASS-IT-ON SOCIETY. 

PROBABLY many of our readers have already 
heard of this society and its work. lt was started 
on asuggestion made by the Rev. Dr. Farrar, of 
Brooklyn, who writes: “ Hyomei is a blessing to 
humanity,and I am sorry it is not better known. 
ladd my name tothe Pass-lt-On Society.” If 
you are afflicted with Cartarrb, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, or any disease of the respiratory organs, 
look for the * Pass-It-On ” advertisement on an- 
other e of this issue, or write for the Hyomei 
pamphiet to R. T. Booth, 18 East Twentieth 
Street, New York—but read this first: 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., September 10th, 1895. 
R. T. Boorn, Esq. 

Dear Sir: I have used your Hyomei in my 
family for the last six months with great accept- 
ance. Fifteen or twenty friends have bought it 
upon my recommendation, and I have yet to 
learn of one instance where it has not given en- 
tire satisfaction. I cheerfully recommend it to 
all those who may have any trouble with their 
respiratory organs. REV. A. P. STOCKWELL. 

The Rev. Mr. Stockwell evidently believes in 
passing it on. 








September 19, 1895. 









PAINT. 
BY MR. HUNTER. 


WE have had many inquiries as to which is the 
best paint, and have had circulars sent usof this 
and that “ready mixed ” paint, with the inquiry 
as to whether we thought them good, etc. In 
talking with men of experience and good judg- 
ment in such matters, we have come to believe 
that pure lead and pure linseed vil make the 
very best paint and that many kinds of * read 
mixed ’’ paints are more or less adulterated wit 
cheap materials, or mixed with cheap (fish ?) oil. 
Discussing paint with a couple of poultrymen a 
few days ago, one said : **I have used three differ- 
ent kinds, and neither one of them was worth 
the time and brush-wear to putthem on. I’m 
done with cheap paints.” ‘ Thatis just my fix,” 
said number two; “I haven’t used three differ- 
ent makes, but I painted one building twice 
within three years with a mixed paint the dealer 
said was ‘just as good,’ and cheaper, and it 
washes off like fun in every shower. The next 
time | paint it will be with lead and linseed oil, 
then I'll know what I’ve got!” 

Becoming acquainted ina business way with 
a paint manufacturer some years ago, we listened 
confiding|ly to his eloquent representations of the 
merit of a particular brand of his paint, and 
when we had buildings to paint went to his com- 
pany and bought the brand he extolled so bighly. 
The old gentleman is some years dead, and the 
company some time ago failed, and the business 
was wound up—so we are injuring no one in say- 
7 the paint we so confidingly invested in is 
“N. G.,” and the money paid for it was, practi- 
cally. thrown away. . 

e, also, have decided that hereafter we will 
use lead and oil only. Talking with Mr. Andrus, 
who recently visited several Massachusetts 
poultry farms in the interest of some govern- 
ment schools in the Province of Quebec, he said 
there was no doubt in his mind that lead and oil 
was by all odds the best and cheapest paint, and, 
he said,“ If you tell your readers to use raw 
linseed oil for all outside work they will find 
that it makes a harder and more lasting surface. 
Raw oil takes some longer to dry, but that is of 
ho consequence on outside work, and it wears 
splendidly.” 

We visited Latham a few days ago, to talk 
** scratching-shed * houses, etc., and, incident- 
ally, the subject of paintcame up. “ Irhereis no 
doubt in my mind,” said he, ** that lead and oil 
is the stuff to wear, and for outside work if 
twenty to twenty-tive per cent. of cheap flour 
(or fancy middlings, or * Red Dog’) is mixed 
into the paint it will dry into a hard metallic 
surface, that will wear like iron.” This we had 
never heard of before, but he said he had seen it 
tested and proved that there was something in 
the gluten of the flour or middlings that, com- 
bining with the lead and oil, made that * hard ” 
surface so desirable in outside work. This is 
important, if true, as the addition of that quan- 
tity of flour (or fancy middlings) would some- 
what reduce the cost of the paint at the same 
time we were getting the * hard” surface. 

If the united testimony of these experienced 
men is to be relied upon, lead and linseed oil 
would seem to be the paint for us to use. The 

uestion would come up, * What lead?” and we 

ave, fortunately, the answer of the associated 
manufacturers called the National Lead Co., 
which gives the * brands” of twenty-two manu- 
facturers which are guaranteed to be pure white 
lead. We do not say that other makes of lead 
are adulterated, but we do believe these brands 
of lead are pure lead, hence we shall look out to 
geta reliable make when we are buying. With 
the * tinting colors.”’ which they also manufac- 
ture, any desired shade (or tint) can be made— 
and we shall then be certain that we have got 
“the best.” —-karm Poultry, July Ist. 





Don’t CouGH! You won't need to if you use 
EDEyY’s CARBOLIC TROCHES. They cure Coughs. 
Hoarseness and Sore throat, prevent Contagious 
— and purify the breath. 25c.and 50c.— 

v. 


2 





AMONG the desirable products which have 
been evolved during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, the Banner Oil Heater, manu- 
factured by the Plume & Atwood Manufactur- 
ing Company, is entitled to warm consideration 
on account of its very great desirability, partic- 
ularly in the cool days of autumn, when a little 
beat is needed in the different rooms of the 
house, and it is not desirable to start a furnace 
fire. The Banner Oil Heater can be moved 
from room to room, has no odor, no smoke, no 
chimney, and fills the bill in a very satisfactory 
way. 








DIED. 


KITCHEL.—At the Sanatorium, Dansville, N. Y., 
September 11th, 1895, Rev. H. D. Kitchel, D.D. , aged 
eighty-three years. 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING 
OF 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreigu Missions, Brooklyn, October 
15th—isSth, 1595. 

THE Eighty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions will be 
held at Brooklyn. N. Y.,in the Academy ae, 

3 PM. 





cers of the Board and of the Womuan’s Boards, 
and Corporate Members and their wives. Each ap- 
plicant is requested to give the name in full, with 
title (Rev., Mr., Mrs., Miss), and state to which of the 
invited classes he or she belongs. Cards of introduc- 
tion and assignment will be sent to those applying as 
soon as practicable. 

Persons accepting the above invitation for free en- 
tertainment must send their names BEFORE SEP- 
TEMBER 2TH. Applications received AFTEK the 
above date will be cared for so far as the resources of 
the Committee will allow. 

All others, including ministers and honorary mem- 
bers, who desire to attend, will, so far as practicable, 
be assisted in procuring places of entertainment. 
either free or at reasonable prices, on immediate ap- 
plication to the undersigned. Terms at the hotels 
_ boarding-houses will vary from $3.00 to $1.50 per 

a 


‘the various TRAFFIC ASSOCIATIONS, covering most 
of the territory from the seaboard to the Mississippi, 
but not north of Chicago, will grant a rate of a 
fare and a third te those attending the meetings, 
SUBJECT, HOWEVER, STRICTLY TO THE TERMS AND 
CONDITIONS OF THE RESPECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 
Such tickets will be issued on the certificate plan, 
by which purchasers will pay full fare going to 
Brooklyn, and MUST ASK FOR and procure of the 
Agent selling the ticket a PRINTED certificate of the 
fact that they have done so, which certiticate will 

viséd by a special agent of-the railroads at the 
place of meeting. Persons intending to avail of 
tickets on the certificate plan are requested to com- 
municate immediately with the undersigned, who 
will send a circular with ail conditions and infor- 
mation relating thereto. 

Any further information will be cheerfully fur- 
nished on application to 
JOSEPH E. BrowN, Chairwan General Committee, 

23 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Fancy Silks & Velvets, 


A. C. & CO. are now exhibiting 
their Fall Importation of the latest 
Parisian Novelties in 


Taffetas Imprim ’, 
Pekin Degrade» 
Chine Taffetas. 
Satin Velours. 
Pekin Stripes, 
Satin Soleil Imprime, 
Drap d’or Cameleon. 
Peau de Suede, 
Poult de Soie, 
Fancy Plaid Silks, 
Fancy Velvets, 
Evening Crepes & Crepons. 


Proadovay Ki 19th ot: 


NEW YORK. 








BROADWAY e 


BROADWAY 
Oth K1OthSis. ’ Oth A 10S 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT.Siewant & Co. FOURTH AVE., 


Silks and Dress Goods are Keady 


Not at their best of best, but heaped up as 

you never saw them before in mid-September. 
Under the clear mellow light of the Rotunda are some of 
the most exquisite Dress Stuffs that ever came to a counter; 
marvels of weavers’ wit, dainty as the feathering of a butter- 


fly- 


choose. 
AUTUMN SILKS. 


Choice of the choice ; woven pictures. 
Think of all that can be said to lift de- 
scription to the level of superlative de- 
serving—still too weak for the facts. 


3,500 yds. Lyons all-silk Persian and cash- 
mere effects in Gauffre, 27 in., at 50c. 
yd. Just the thing for fancy waists. 


50 pieces new brocade and striped change- 
able Taffetas, all the new combines. 
Would be cheap at 85c.; we say 58c. 
while they last. 

White and cream brocaded Habutuis, 12 
new designs, 24 in., 75c. yd. 

80 pes. colored Faille Francaise, street and 
evening shades, very special, at 85c.; 
full 2014 inch. 

The lines of new fancy Silks at 75c., 
85c., 88c., 95c., $1, $1.25 and $1.50 
are marvelous in style, quality and ex- 
clusiveness. New ideas from foreigu 





We welcome you to look at them—buy or not as you 


and domestic looms almost every day. 
New Taffeta Plaids and Checks at 
$1.15 and $1.25. 

BLACK SILKS.—20 new designs in satin 
figured Gros Grains, 21 in., 95c., in- 
stead of $1.25. 

24-in. black Habutai Brocades, many pew 
designs, at 75c. 

~ Black Taffetas, special lines, at 58c., 65c. 
and 75c. yd. 

85 pieces 19-in., pure silk face Velvets, 
great variety of shades, at 95c., instead 
of $1.50. 


DRESS GOODS. 


Almost as wonderful as the great assort- 
ment is the richness and the beauty of the 
styles. Surely looms never wroughtsuch 
yards of loveliness before. And the ab- 
surd part is the prices—so low that you 
may think we’ve made mistakes. 





THE ATTRACTIONS 


O’NEILL’ 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., New York, 





the many good values offered: 


Largest Assortment 
Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s 


UNTRIMMED HATS 
In the City. 


CHOICE SHAPES, NEW COLORS. 


Popular Prices. 


TRIMMED MILLINERY. 


Choice Collection 


Trimmed Bonnets and Hats, 
for Carriage and Street Wear, at 
Moderate Prices. 


Dress Goods. 


Grand Display 
Fall and Winter Novelties. 
Our Collection of high-class novel- 
ties surpass in elegance and variety 
anything we have ever shown. All 
the latest Paris creations represented 
in our immense stock. 


THESE SPECIAL BARGAINS 


This Week : 


Black Dress Goods. 


Mohair Novelties and Sicilians, would 
be gocd value at 65c. and 79c., 


49°: and 59° YARD. 


All-wool Diagonals, Cheviots and 
Fancy Novelty Suitings, 50 inches 
wide; worth 1.10, at 


j 65°: YARD. 
Colored Dress Goods. 


Silk and wool Tartan Plaids, made to 
sell at 85c. yd., on sale at 


57° YARD. 


All-wool Tweed Mixfures, Covert 
Suitings, Fancy Cheviots and extra 
Heavy Twill Serges, correct styles 
for tailor-made Gowns and Bicycle 
Suits, 50 inches wide; worth 1.10, at 


65°: YARD. 
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offered this week to Patrons of 
THE BIG STORE will surpass 
in number and variety any previous offering. Here area few of 


Ladies’ Jackets, Skirts 
and Silk Waists, 


LADIES’ JACKETS. 


Short Jackets, All-Wool Boucle 
Cheviot, extreme sleeves, deep col- 
lars, regular value 8.50, 


9.98. 
LADIES’ SKIRTS. 


All-Wool Serge Skirts, extra widths, 
velveteen binding, lined throughout, 


worth 7.50, 
4,98. 


SILK WAISTS. 

Taffeta Silk Waists, extra full 
fronts, very wide sleeves, in fancy 
figures and stripes, 


498. 


Elegant Assortment of 


LADIES’ SUITS, VELVET AND 
CLOTH WRAPS AND JACKETS. 


NOW READY 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


SILKS. 


For THIS WEEK Choice Assort- 
ment comprising 
Black Brocaded Gros Grains, 
Black Silk Armures, Black Satin 
Duchesse and Black Plisse Silks, 
worth from 85c. to 1.50, 
All at 69° YD. 


STRIPED WAIST SILKS, 
Light and Dark, 


78° YD.; 


Actual value 1.35. 
LARGE ASSORTMENT 
NEW PLAID SILKS, 
SILK CHAMELEONS, 
and NOVELTY SILKS 


At Very Attractive Prices, 





Sypher & Co., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture, etc., 
246 Fifth Avenue, 


To make room for New Importations, 
have decided to dispose of a large por- 
tion of their preseut stockat GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. A close inspection 
is invited. 


~ CAUTION. 


Spoons and forks not our make are fre- 
quently sold as ‘‘ Rogers.” Our trade- 
mark is 1847 Rogers Bros. «1847 
guarantees original genuine goods, silver 
plate that wears, on nickel-silver. Look 
jut for imitations. 








MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 





During Summer 
{ Alterations 


{Put in 


Steel Ceilings, 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE and BEST. 


For Dwellings, Churches, 
or Business Houses. 
Ceilings of any shape, old or new. 


Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 


°18 Rose Street, New York, 
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Jusurance. 
FRAUDULENT CLAIMS. 


THE wretch, Holmes, now in confine- 
ment in Philadelphia, is probably a liar of 
vivid imagination who sees that his van- 
ity may be flattered and his fate cannot 
be qualified by confessing to more mur- 
ders than he can possibly have committed. 
His imagination, not to say his untruth- 
fulness, seems to be shared by the news- 
mongers who for several months have 
been digging up more victims of his and 
discovering more ‘‘ castles” where out- 
rage and murder were his systematic 
and daily recreation. He is a psychologi- 
cal puzzle, and, incidentally, he reproach- 
es anew our penology by showing anew 
how impossible it is for society to punish ; 
yet whether his victims number three or 
thirty, he is a monster whom society 
must remove for its own protection. 

He is a “life insurance murderer ”— 
that is, a person who undertakes to de- 
fraud the companies by pretending that 
some insured personisdead. Necessarily, 
there must exist what is known as insura- 
ble interest, or the appearance of one— 
that is, granting that an insured person 
has died, the claimant must hold such a 
relation to that person as gives him a 
right to the insurance money. The law 
declares such a right to grow out of a pe- 
cuniary loss occasioned by the death, and 
it recognizes only two conditions as lead- 
ing to such loss; the claimant must have 
been a relative of the deceased and more 
or less dependent upon him, or else must 
have been a business partner or a creditor 
of his. Anything outside of thisis against 
good morals and is prohibited, insuring 
life for profit being intolerable in an en- 
lightened community. Insurance of in- 
fants and young children comes in essence 
under the above definition, altho the 
phraseology has to be slightly changed to 
fit it; and notwithstanding the outcries 
of some well-meaning people children are 
not murdered for insurance—the stake is 
too small. 

The critics who would require fire under- 
writers to be omniscient and omnipresent— 
as they would have to be if they never 
wrote risks, or permitted risks to become, 
beyond value—may say that the life com- 
panies are first in fault in writing the pol- 
icies. Here, also, omniscience is needed. 
The insurable interest is easily made to 
appear; for if blood relationship is not 
convenient the relation of debtor and 
creditor may be feigned. The fraudulent 
intent may be the moving cause of the in- 
surance, but it cannot be foreseen. 

The simplest plan of the swindler is 
‘‘disappearance.” To leave a suit of 
clothes by the water or arrange some 
other evidence, or even to vanish without 
traces, and divide with the accomplice 
afterward, is apparently a delightfully 
easy way to get rich without labor. There 
have been many instances of this, but the 
companies are tantalizingly slow and par- 
ticular about paying up, and so substitu- 
tion of the wrong body for the right one 
is the next step, fire being sometimes used 
to prevent recognition. This trick is a fa- 
miliar one, but sometimes the body has 
been procured by murder ; in some nota- 
ble cases, also, the parties have quarreled 
and the principal has found it needful to 
do away with the accomplice because he 
was getting greedy and liable to tell. 
Thus what begins as a swindle gravitates 
naturally to the last of crimes. 

The companies cannot hinder the incep- 
tion of these crimes except by hindering 
their success. They have abundant re- 
sources ; they can afford to wait ; every- 
thing is in their favor and against the 
fraudulent claimant, except one—the fool- 
ish notion that the companies try to raise 
objections and never pay willingly. On 
the contrary, not a few claims which were 
certainly bad in equity and perhaps bad in 
law have been paid, on grounds of expe- 
diency, possibly mistaken grounds; on 
the other hand, resistance involves detec- 
tive and legal expenses, which in many 
instances have amounted to several times 
the sum claimed. It would be reasonable 
to say that the mest economical course, as 
related to present outlay, would be to pay 
at once every claim which is made in a 
regular manner. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


But it is never economical, even in 
money, to encourage wrong, either 
for an individual, a corporation, or 
a community. In response to sense- 
less outcry, States enact laws which in- 
vite incendiarism. Life insurance com- 
panies cannot and dare not encourage 
crime, and they are forced into the posi- 
tion of detective and prosecutor so notably 
and wholesomely taken by the Surety 
companies, The “incontestable” feature 
has been quite too much exploited. It is 
interpreted by the criminally disposed as 
meaning payment witbout asking ques- 
tions and thus as meeting their only point 
of difficulty. Public interest and self- 
interest agree in emphasizing, to every 
corner of the globe, the keenness and 
alertness of scrutiny of every claim. Nor 
need the public feel any doubt that such 
scrutiny will trouble any honest claimant. 
The more fraud is discouraged by making 
it clear that altho fraudulent insurance is 
easy to take out it cannot be collected, the 
fewer such attempts and the more agree- 
able for the great, honest multitude. 


Mien 
. - 


“A SCRATCHED NOSE.” 


THERE are some contingencies against 
which honest men would very properly 
be glad to guard by insurance, and yet 
the practical difficulties have thus far 
prevented, and will probably long or per- 
manenily prevent, any successful appli- 
cation of insurance to them. Among 
these are burglary, death or injury to 
live stock, and loss of health. The diffi- 
culty mainly altho not entirely concerns 
the moral hazard. It has long been ob- 
served by railway corporations that only 
the most valuable animals find their way 
to the tracks, and a like peculiarity is lia- 
ble to beset insured animals; circum- 
stances might make a man his own bur- 
glar ; and if health insurance is attempted 
there will soon be a question raised, What 
ishealth? It has not always been easy to 
determine positively that the particular 
life insured has gone; but that is easy 
beside the determination of so hazy and 
relative a question as the loss of health. 
It is relative both to other people and to 
the insured himself,and there could be no 
finer field for the disagreement of experts 
and the operation of the personal equa- 
tion. 

The Accident companies have found 
this out, for their business is to guarantee 
health against accident. Some persons 
cry louder than others from pain; some, 
doubtless, feel pain more severely than 
others, pain also being a relative and per- 
sonal matter, so that nobody else can 
possibly know how hard my toe aches. 
There is a wide and indefinable range of 
variation in power of recovery, in power 
of endurance, and in those despotic 
not-things we call nerves. What merely 
bumps the phlegmatic may shake another 
organization into lasting tremors. So the 
companies declined to insure women ex- 
cept against accidents which killed, rea- 
soning that, even with so peculiar a crea- 
ture as a woman is, it might be possible to 
determine whether she was dead, and 
that her chances of being ‘‘ shocked” are 
thousands greater than of being finished 
outright. 

Nevertheless, after having thus fended 
against the incomprehensible, uomanage- 
able, unendurable, indispensable sex, the 
companies have not been quite happy, for 
they have had men to deal with, and not 
a few have hated work so fervidly 
as to try to sell fragments of themselves 
to the companies, under the policy clauses 
which put specific values upon the mem- 
bers. Some very interesting cases have 
arisen, ranging from such stupidity as 
actually tried to pound into a gun cylinder 
a cartridge a little too large, to the indi- 

vidual who deliberately mutilates himself. 

The railway companies also have their 
experiences, as in a recent case which has 
suggested the foregoing remarks. About 
three years ago, two cars of the Philadel- 
phia Traction Co., bumped together 
slightly, and one Tietz, a passenger, stand- 
ing on the rear platform, was thrown for- 
ward against the window, breaking the 
skin on the ridge of his nose. Nobody 
else was jarred, and Tietz, who walked 
half a mile home from the car, neither 
showed nor claimed any injury except the 
scratch ; but, later, he sued the company, 
alleging that he had suffered a disabling 
injury to his spine. Plaintiffs for dam- 
ages always ask more than they expect to 
get, and so did Tietz, who was astonished 
when his jury in the Common Pleas Court 





~~ him a verdict for $27,000—$27,000 
or a *‘ scratched nose,” as the Traveller’s 
Record calls it. 

It is mild speaking to call this remarka- 
ble. For it was not shown, and it cer- 
tainly could not be presumed that Tietz 
received any injury beyond the nose 
abrasion, and even if a nose may be of 
priceless worth to its owner, the skin of 
one cannot be deemed worth thousands. 
But suppose Tietz had suffered a large 
and permanent injury to his earning 
power, how large was that power? The 
matter is grotesque when we learn that he 
is a journeyman tinner and used to earn 
$15 per week. Necessarily, the appellate 
court reversed this verdict of more than 
thirty-four times his annual earnings and 
ordered a new trial. 

The absurdities of jury trials, especially 
of suits against corporations, are again 
illustrated, How are we to explain such 
a verdict? We might suppose that a 
juror who behaves thus thinks that he 
should do as he would have others do to 
him, and that if he were plaintiff he would 
like a big verdict ; or that the hatred of 
corporations worked as usual ; or that the 
twelve were willing to give the man 
something and one, who had a grudge to 
feed, named an enormous sum, and then 
the $27,000 came by average. 

Corporations are often soulless and often 
do injustice. How would they be affected 
if there were less disposition to do injus- 
tice to them ? 


_— 
ee 





THE People’s Life Insurance Company 
of New York, whose President, Mr. J. C. 
Hatie, was once President of the Mutual 
Fire, announces that its legal incorporation 
has been effected and approved and that 
it is ready for business. Whether Mr. 
Hatie is the actual head, or the nominal, 
we do not know, and it does not matter. 
We have already stated that the endow- 
ment business planned proposes to pay off, 
together with a maturing policy, the poli- 
cy next to that one in the order of num- 
bers. This is gambling, and in no wise 


less wrong and reprehensible than the 
‘*club” plan which was attempted and 
was stopped by law, many years ago. 
This journal is somewhat old-fashioned. 
It believes in old-fashioned principles 
inculcated in Galilee, many centuries ago, 
and in the monitor implanted in human 
souls from the beginning of mankind. 


INSURANCE. 











1851. 1895. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
= gs FIRE 
; INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Philadelp hia 


AL STATEMENT. 
[ALLE OAR Tie $500,000 00 


1,716,750 47 
178,855 75 


vy 6 ope 
PF 5- 06 22 








EIGHTY-FIFTH AN} 


Cash capital 
Rese’ 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 18%... 
THOMAS H. MONTGOM 








September 19, 1895. 


We have, therefore, nothing but opposition 
for all gambling life insurance schemes, 
and if the laws and Jaw officers of the © 
State of New York permit this scheme to 
f° on it will be to the shame of one or 

th. Such a company as the People’s 
announces itself can reither consist with 
good morals nor with financial succe:s. 
Time will make an end of it, and the State 
should not allow it a beginning. 








1850. 1895. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ape by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard of 
Tracts 





Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the Presicent, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 








OFFICERS : 
GEORGE H. BURFORD............P q 
C. P. FRALEIGH "eae. 
& WHEE f eeseecccoocccs Assistant Secretary, 
7 


J. TUCKER wilder. 
E. PERKINS, JR., Prest. Imp.& Trad'rs’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES. K. PLUM 





STATE MUTUA 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ABBETB..........ccccccccccee sosces $9,893,072 19 
LIABILITIES.... 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 











J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1894.........0..sssceseeseee $24,252,828 71 
RMMUBER WWE 5 <.050.<5.05s<s0sccisoescecsent 22317,309 94 


$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old liferate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all 


cies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled oy the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Presiden 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Aast. Sec. 








SOR eee reer eee were sere es eeeesesees 


eee Pe eee eee eee eee CT eee eee reer 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY ist, 1895. 


Total Admitted Assets..............00..... 
Total Liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations, 
and outstanding Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York In- 
surance Department 4%............cceececceeees 





$8,570.838 69 


$7,385,517 66 
$1,185,321 03 





OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 





ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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September 19, 1895. 
THE METROPOLITAN 


Life Insurance Com pany, 

OF NEW YORK, 
Offers the most approved forms of 
Policies—liberal provisions, no re- 
striction as to travel or’ residence, 
and at. low premium rates. 
atts aindustrial Department insures all 
ages from 2 to 7s for $15 and up- 
wards at — of 5cents a week 
and Poy 





a minute on an average 
thslea ha $05 year to its policy hold- 
ers. rite for its literature. 








1876. THE 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY” C0, 


Casualty Insurance ‘Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, —, 
STEAM BOILER evar 
Employers’ Liability and birgioy Policies. 


$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 
Lossé $5,480,525.02, On, 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January lst, 1895, 

















Cash Capital........... seseeeees-1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

LOTCEs CLC........ecceeeereeeeeee » 3,943,639 46 
Net Surplus... ....... coccssceeee 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,311,269 26 
Gross AGBets...........cccceeeeee 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 


EDWARD LANNING 
Wh. A HOLMAN,” {Secretaries, 


CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





New YORK, Jan. 22, 1895. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1894, to 31st December, 1694......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1894........... cdverecsgenseaconsca 1,106,515 77 

Total marine premiums...... ......... $5,867,436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1894, to 3lst December, 18%............ eee» $2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same 

period......... pease decawse Se $1,411,292 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........$624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 


CHAISE Obie. crecccccccsscccccs.cosccses 1,009,845 30 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
Cash in Bank...........+++ evetpemeonerds sees 184,288 44 

Amount..... Sinbenapebs! ugvousenens oe eeee $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 180 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
rg next, from which date interest on the 

d ble, will cease. The certificates 
to be poset at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net earned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3ist December, 1894, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


























J. D. JONES, CHAS. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. D’LEVERICH. 
A.A. RAVEN RD FLOYD-JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LOW, AWRENCE TURNURE 
JAMES G. De FOREST, WALDKON P.BE ROWN, 
WILLIAM DEG ,’ ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ISAAC BELL, 

HOKACE GRAY, OSEPH AGOSTINI 
CHAKLES P. BURDETT, VEKNON H. BROWN 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, CHKISTI'N De THOMSEN 
WILLIA ANDEK N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, ERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON. 
C. A. HAND ORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, LL. THEBAUD. 











PAULL. 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
N. DENTON SMITH, GEORGE \e 


J, D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pree’t, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
FIFTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


OF THE 


IK LG UOSUrAl . 


JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York City. 


DECEMBER 3ist, 1894. 
ASSETS. 


Bonds ($99,850,644.50) and Stocks ($3,854.664.17) owned 


Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. , ‘ 
Real Estate. - 


. $103, 705,308 67 
26,349,724 84 
14,675,478 98 


. . 


Net Premiums in course of collection (Reserve on these Policies, 


$14,000,000) 4 4 : 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies . 


5,571,397 74 
5,492,422 69 


Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon i n Lia- 


bilities, $8,500,000) . ‘ : 
Interest and Rents accrued 


Loans on Collaterals (Market Value of Securities, 3750, 157, 00) 
Total Assets. “.- % s e ° 


. ° ‘ : 4,231,852 93 
. . 1,405,663 08 
‘ : 579,922 00 


$162,011,770 93 











LIABILITIES. 

Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department $138,620,188 00 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company . . 1,000,000 00 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented. 1,550,382 62 
Real Estate Sinking Fund, created by aeeeaaiad in. 1894 , a 2 200,000 00 
Premiums Paid in Advance. . - P ‘ ‘5 157,415 68 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed ; . ; , F 147,487 07 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments - a 87,039 83 

Total Liabilities. e e e 3 i4, 1762,463 2U 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders (per Certificate 


New York State Insurance Department) : 


Total. ‘ 


20,249,307 73 
. . - $162,011,770 93 








INCOME—1894. 


New Premiums (including Annuities, $871,721.23) , ‘ 


Renewal Premiums. 


‘ 7,149,016 42 
. ° 22,262,369 90 








Interest, Rents, ete. . Pee he ; y , .  - 7,071,927 21 

Total Income. . . ° e . R36, 483.3 | 3 Hs 
DISBURSEMENTS-— 1894 

Death-Claims - ‘ Fs F : P : : $8,228,608 51 

Endowments . é j r ‘ 1,418,082 88 


Dividends and other pebusenta to Policy Holders : 


6,018,311 67 


All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


Advertising ‘ ‘ ‘i 
Total Disbursements . ‘ 
Excess of Income 4 < - 

Total . ° e e 


- 8,474,426 50 
“e224, 139,429 56 
3 . ; 12,343,883 97 
#36, 483,313 53 








(POLICY ACCOUNT EXCLUDING ANNUITIES.) 
NEW BUSINESS. 





Policies. Amount. 

Applied for in 1894 . - . P 93,097 $231,864,722 
Declined and remaining suspended (388) Dee. 8ist .. J .- 11,778 31,778.474 
Issued P 81,324 $200,086,248 


Instalment policies are only included at the amounts payable immediatly at death, or 


end of Endowment period. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Policies. Amount. 
In Force December 31st, 1894 . ‘ ‘. . . 277,600 812,294,160 
In Force December 3ist 1893, ‘ J ‘ - 253.876 _ 179,156,678 
Gainin 1894. a . ‘ ° P . 23,724 $34,137,482 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, , 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


ALBANY, Jan. lith, 189. 


» JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I farther certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 
Bist day of December, 1894, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3lst day'of December, 18%, to be 


$138,620, 188.00. 


I farther certify that, from its Annual Statement for December Slst, 1894, filed in this Department, the 


NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$20,249,307.73, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 162,01 1,770.93, 
after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($138,620.188.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 
Liabilities. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunt subscribed my name and caused my official seal to be 
affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 


[L. s.] 





JAMES F.. PIERCE, 


Superintendent ef Insurance, 






OFFICERS. 

-President. DWARD N. GIBBS............... Treasurer, 
ce President. ton Ss. cane Comptroller. 
ce President. ..Medical Director. 

a seeee -Gaabier. 
ctuary. H ditor. 

Secretary. D. P. KINGSLEY . Sapt. of Kecucles. 

TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM H. APPLETON.....D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. }] HENRY C. MoRTIMER..Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers 
C, C. BALDWIWN..........++ ebsecdetebasenecnicoees Banker | GEO. AUSTIN MORRIBON.. .........-00eeeee- President. 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH . Ex-President 3d National Bank. | DAVID NEVINS......... .2.+-+eeeeeeeseneee Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY......00.-0ese000 eee . Capitalist. AUGUSTUS G. PAINE..,Pres. New York & Penna. Co, 


JOHN CLAFLIN......The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD...Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. 
EDWARD N. GIsBs..... +.» «+. Treasurer of Company. 
WILLIAM R. GRACE..Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. 
Ww. B. HORNBLOWER....Attor’y and Coun. at Law. 
WALTER H. LEwis.....Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. 
WoopBuRY LANGDON..Joy, Langdon & Co.,“" “ 

JOHN A. MCCALL.........- piatninba sews ++++++-President. 


DAVIDA. WELLS... Senn ee ree Leeeeeenerereasreesenenrs 





GEORGE W. PERKINS.... ...... -» 3d Vice President 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH.Pres. Continental Nat'l B k 


HIRAM R. BEBBLE. <.ccc0ce -cccccccee Attorney at Law 

OSCAR S. STRAUS........0+00000 paapecuensa China Ware 

WILLIAM L. STRONG...Pres. National Central Bank 

HIBBRY TUCK .cccccccoccccvccce pagand ++». Vice Presiden 

Joun J. VALENTINE. .Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex 

PS 7! err seseeeeeee2 Vice Presiden 
-++++-Capitalist, 
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REASONS WHY A MAN SHOULD 
INSURE HIS LIFE. 


WRITTEN FOR THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 

Because Life Insurance presents the only 
means of making an immediate provision for 
one’s family. 

Because it is the best,if not the only way of 
protecting one’s estate. 

Because it is the best and surest way of pro- 
viding for old age. 

These are trite and commonplace reasons, but 
are worth all the more for being so well worn 
since they have stood the test of long usage 
without loss of force or value. 

By ringing the changes on them the field 
workers have built up life insurance to its pres- 
ent gigantic proportions, These are the reasons 
that have persuaded and convinced the innu- 
merable persistent and only desirable members 
of the life insurance companies. 

The mere statement that life insurance affords 
the only means of making provision for one’s 
family, in case of death, carries itsown proof 
with it, for no other way exists. 

The bread winner may be able to take care of 
his family as long as he lives; but how else other 
than by life insurance can he provide for them 
if his life be cut short ? 

If he does not make use of the means thus pre « 
sented it is evident he does not care to. There 
is no begging the question, no escape from that 
conclusion. 

In face of the confidence commanded by the 
history of life insurance, he cannot be distrust- 
ful with any less absurdity and stupidity than 
he who refuses to believe the world is round 
because he has never circumnavigated it. 

He cannot truthfully plead inability. Few 
men with the intelligence to appreciate the bene- 
fits of life insurance and making a living, of 
whatever kind, but could if they would carry at 
least $1,000. 

It is seldom a case of cannot, it is more likely 
to be for want of the will that finds a way. 

To aman whose income and outgo are so nearly 
equal thatit is hard to make both ends meet, 
and with whom accumulation is almost impos- 
sible, it is a duty and ought to be a pleasure to 
insure his life. Thereby he secures a sum of 
money he has never yet made, may never live to 
make, may never succeed in accumulating, even 
if he should live long, and which comes into the 
hands of his family at the time when most need- 
ed and does the most good. 

Life Insurance appeals to the man of property 
no less than to him who has none, for in order 
to protect what he has already gained he cannot 
afford to run the risk of loss for want of ready 
money at his death. To spend the best years of 
one’s life in acquiring property and leave it all 
in jeopardy, when it could be secured by life in- 
surance, is not wise or businesslike. As long as 
@ man Can manage his own affairs, having them 
wellin mind and in hand, the income is secure 
and all goes well; but when his business and 
whole estate must be settled up, and the one 
most familiar with them can no longer direct, 
then it is that ready cash is most opportunely and 
gratefully used. Usually the difference between 
the valuation of an estate during the lifetime of 
the owner and its final appraisement after his 
death is so great, that it does not seem too se- 
vere to declare that the man who neglects to 
protect his estate is foolhardy and owes what 
measure of success he has had more to good luck 
than to good judgment. ‘* Man should ever look 
to his last day, and no one should be called 
happy before his funeral,” wrote Ovid; and he 
probably meant the same thing as when we 
moderns say, “You can’t measure a snake until 
if is dead.” 

Another Latin poet, Horace, said; * Let me 
possess what I now have, so that I may enjoy 
my remaining days, if Heaven grant any to re- 
main.” It is needless to dwell upon the impor- 
tance of ease in old age and its value in prolong- 
ing life. Many a man is driven to a premature 
grave by worry over ways and means of keeping 
a bold front to the world when exhausted nature 
cannot stand the strain, and the vigor which 
was once the light of fortune’s frown, is gone. 
There are so many precepts bearing upon the 
importance of providing for a rainy day, so 
many object lessons within one’s view, it is plain 
that it behooves every man to lay hold of some 
certain means, if any exist, of making provision. 

There is a way,and the only absolutely cer- 
tain way—an endowment policy. Every other 
attempted means is liable to disaster and dis- 


appointment. Few secure a competency, and it 
is generally accepted that it is hard to keep as 
to acquire. “He only issafe from danger who 
is on his guard even when safe.”—** Danger 
comes soonest when it is despised.” 

Knowing the uncertainty of keeping, no man 
can afford to despise the security offered by life 
insurance. 

Though endowment insurance is essentially 
protection, nevertheless it compares favorably 
with other investments. Kesults in the best 
companies show that the slow and sure gains of 
compound interest in life insurance exceed the 
returns on average investments, the promise to 
pay in case of death in the bargain. 

In the fable of the hare and the tortoise the 
company is represented by the tortoise, who 

e a bee line for the stake and permitted no 
diversion or waste of time. The individual man 
is like the hare who, iree and untrammelled, 
trusting to his own activity and over-contident, 
roams at will, to find himself at last beaten in 
the race by his despised competitor. 

The sum of the whole matter is, that life in- 
surance offers, in one form or another, the best 
and only certain way of accomplishing what all 
are striving for—a provision for one’s family 
and for old age; and it is the height of folly to 
disregard the teachings of the past by making 
no use of it. 

To quote Isaiah with a little latitude: * And 
an highway shall be shown, and a way, and it 
shall be called the way of safety ; ; the unsound 
shall not pass over it ; but it shall be for those, 
the wayfari > men, though fools, shall not err 
therein.”—A 
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Old and Young. 
IN MEMORY. 





BY G, E, THEODORE ROBERTS. 





HE was not a famous poet; 
Worlds were hushed not at his pen ; 
But kis dearest friends all knew him 
Gentlest of gentlemen. 


And bis pen was gentle too— 
Held with touch of boyish art. 

All his songs were soft and true 
Like the be&tings of his heart. 


Fall of sun and misty rivers, 
Full of gliding, sliding reaches ; 
Tinted with the dawn and starlight 
And the silence of the beaches. 


Long ago he smiled and left us. 
All the yellow sods turned over. 
And in silence he lies under 
All that laughing, purple clover, 


On his lips a soft half-smiling. 
Half his songs were never sung ; 

Light he holds it that we children 
Never half his praises rung. 


He is waiting the White Master; 
Grave and silent lying there. 
O’er his head the purple aster 
Stoops to hear his silent prayer. 
WooD.Lanps, N. B., CANADA, 


2 
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ON THE BLUE MOUNTAIN ROAD. 








BY SOPHIE SWETT, 





‘*T WISH that wistful-looking girl with 
the crooked baby wouldn’t stare at me 
so !” exclaimed the pretty girl on the back 
seat of the buckboard. (She was a very 
pretty girl, and her rough and easy cos- 
tume bore to initiated eyes the unmistak- 
able stamp of the most fashionable tailor.) 
‘* I'm getting to dislike this road because 
she’s always sitting on that log; let’s go 
home by the Cornice Road.” 

‘‘IT never mind the natives; I don’t see 
them at ail,” said lively little Gladys 
Bourke, clutching ata deeply pink wild 
rose, as the bush was crushed by the buck- 
board’s wheels—for in some places the 
Blue Mountain Road isnarrow. ‘ They’re 
not squalid like the poor people in the 
cities, you know, Constance.” 

Gladys Bourke wore flowers in her belt 
and sang gay little songs, and boasted that 
she always had a good time. But Con- 
stance Poole looked back at the girl with 
the crooked baby. 

‘*She’s an ugly little thing, with her 
high forehead and her wispy hair,” she 
said. 

‘“*But there’s something about her,” 
said Dollie Erskine, somewhat obscurely. 
** That tall girl who waits on the Carlisle's 
table at the ‘East End’ is her sister ; Mr. 
Carlisle calls her Juno, That’s a delight- 
ful little place where they live; so piny 
and sea-blown,” and the house painted 
only by wind and weather, is such a de- 
licious color.” Dollie was the sister-in- 
law of a famous artist, and liked to have 
people know that she understood “ pictur- 
esque values.” 

“Can they be ceevelized,” these na- 
tives?” asked Mile. Briard, Constance’s 
French governess, who chaperoned the 
+ party. 

**Civilized !” echoed Dolly Erskine, a 
little indignantly. (Dolly was an old 
habituée of the Harbor, and held an atti- 
tude of friendly proprietorship toward its 
native inhabitants.) ‘*‘ The Juno’ is going 
to the Normal School at Castine in the 
fall and the older boy of the family owns 
the ‘ Midget,’ the catboat that Lieutenant 
Bolling said was ‘ the tidiest craft in these 
waters,’ and gets the family living by her. 
Lieutenant Boiling said he was a skilled 
navigator ; he shouldn’t be surprised to 
see him captain of a Cunarder. 

Mademoiselle murmured that it was a 
* Pays extraordinaire”; but that was her 
final comment upon everything that she 
didn’t quite understand. 

**The girl with the crooked baby looks 
like an anarchist,” said Ruth Silsbee, care- 
lessly. 

“ That’s it !” exclaimed Constance Poole. 
‘*She makes me feel as if I were to blame 
for having better times than she has. Do 
you remember the day when we had the 
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lunch party at Rowle’s, just we girls, and 
she came and stared in at the door 
until we had to ask them to send her 
away ?” 

‘* Poor thing !” said Dolly Erskine, ‘‘ It 
was she who let the baby fall and hurt its 
spine, the day of their mother’s funeral ; 
and they say she is perfectly devoted to 
it.” 

‘*T thought she was always tugging it 
round with her to make ber look more for- 
lorn and anarchistic,” said Ruth Silsbee. 
(Young Peyton, the Virginia boy, who 
was with Ruth’s brother on the front seat, 
had laughed about the anarchist, and 
Ruth thought it was a rather bright thing 
to say.) 

A discussion arose just then as_ to 
whether they should go up the mountain 
or around to Hank Pond, and there were 
lamentations that they had not ordered a 
dinner, with fried chicken and popovers, 
delicacies for which the little inn was fa- 
mous, at Summerville. And Lcrena Dilsey 
and the crooked baby were quite forgotten. 
In the summer twilight Gladys Bourke 
was thrumming her banjo on the piazza of 
the Poole’s cottage on Paradise Street, 
Ruth Silsbee and her brother and the Vir- 
ginia boy had come over from the “ Phil- 
lipsburg.” The piazza was gay with Jap- 
anese lanterns swaying in the breeze, and 
there was a tinkle of merry tunes and a 
ripple of happy talk and laughter. A 
white-capped maid appeared and said 
there was a girl at the door who asked to 
see Miss Constance, and wouldn’t go away. 
The butler (who was of impressive pom- 
posity) had tried in vain to make her go 
away. 

“It’s that girl who lives on the Blue 
Mountain Road, I’m sure it is,” said Con- 
stance. ‘“‘I thought I saw her peering 
through the vines at us a little while 
ago.” 

‘She has a baby with her,” said the 
maid; ‘‘a heavy, crooked lump of a 
baby.” 

Constance went around to the door 
with a little frown of irritation between 
her brows. The girl’s heavy face wore a 
transfiguring smile of delight as she held 
out to Constance something that glittered 
in the light. 

‘*Oh, my watch !” cried Constance, ‘‘I 
thought 1 must have lost it out of a canoe 
this morning. You found it on the Blue 
Mountain Road?” 

The girl looked at the dainty little bauble 
with the butterfly of colored precious 
stones on one side and the monogram in 
diamonds on the other and heaved a little 
envious sigh. 

‘** It’s orfle pretty,” she said. ‘‘ I wanted 
to fetch it home as soon as I found it; but 
Thode didn’t come home to tend the baby. 
I had to go down and yank him out of 
Squaw Holler. He’s everlastin’ly hangin’ 
round them Injins; he’s a real tryin’ 
young one.” 

A grinning youngster, in the lee of his 
sister’s skirts, turned a sudden somersault, 
waving his stubbed heels derisively in the 
air. 

‘“*The baby must be heavy,” said Con- 
stance, sympathetically. 

**Do you s’pose he’ll grow up crooked 
and—and foolish?” the girl demanded, 
eagerly. ‘‘Some says he will. If he does I 
ain’t agoin’ to have him banged ’round 
and put upon, like a foolish boy there was 
over to Otto Cove. "Twas me dropped 
him; I’m jest agoin’ to stick to him al- 
ways!” The strong, rugged face was 
fierce with resolve. 

**Come in and I will give you the re- 
ward,” said Constance. ‘* My father sent 
an advertisement to The Trumpet this 
afternoon.” 

**T wouldn’t take money for jest bring- 
in’ that watch back. Lyddy wouldn’t let 
me if I wanted to,” said the girl, proudly. 
** We ain’t so orfle poor. My brother Jo 
is jest as smart as a house afire; he earns 
enough takin’ folks out in the ‘ Midget’ in 
the summer to keep usall winter. Lyddy’s 
goin’ to school this fall if she is ’most twen- 
ty. She can remember when there wa’n’t 
no hotels here but jest the ‘Sansover’ and 
the ‘Rockport,’ and when the ‘ Poduck’ 
was built. When I was small I used to 
look in at the hops at the ‘ Poduck’ every 
night. I've seen lots of good times— 
through the winders, No, I sha’n’t take 


the money nohow,” as Constance gently 
urged it upon her. ‘‘But I'll tell you 
what I do want.” The girl hesitated and 
searched Constance’s face anxiously with 
the keen black eyes that were a contra- 
diction to the heaviness of her face. “TI 
thought of it jest as soon as I saw the let- 
ters on that watch and knew ’twas yours, 
You’ve been here two or tbree summers, 
hain’t you? I know what your name is 
and I’ve watched you; I watch all the 
girls that are jest about as old as me and 
don’t do nothing but have good times. 
You’re goin’ to have a lunch party to- 
morrow, ain’t you?” 

Constance nodded assent, with a trace 
of surprise in her face. 

‘*A pink lunch, with everything all 
trimmed up with wild roses.” ° 

Constance nodded again, the surprise 
deepening in her face. 

** It’s for that girl with the yellow hair, 
jest about as old as you and me that’s 
stoppin’ over to the ‘ East End’—orful rich 
folks from New York. Well”—as Con- 
stance assented again—‘‘ what I want is 
for you to let me come to the party! Give 
me a regular invite that has wrote on it 
how you want the pleasure of my com- 
pany. I want to be like folks, for once. 
I want to be inside o’ the winder when the 
good time is goin’ on.” 

Constance felt the color rushing to her 
face. What should she say? It was ab- 
surd that she should find it difficult to 
refuse this girl’s almost impertinent re- 
quest. And yet—her face was so wistful ; 
it looked pale with eagerness in the light 
of the lamps. If the party had been for 
any one but Dorothea Tarleton she almost 
thought she would have let her come. 
Dorothea was used to Newport and 
thought the Harbor ways were queer at 
the best. “It would be talked about and 
laughed ateverywhere. Her mother gave 
her the largest liberty in her little social 
affairs, but she would not be likely to ap- 
prove of that. 

‘*[—I—it’s just for our ownset. I’m 
afraid there wouldn’t be room,” she stam- 
mered, 

The eager light vanished from the girl’s 
face as a candle is blown out by the wind. 
She turned away without a word, buta 
weakly defiant murmur came back to 
Constance through the dusk : 

“*T guess 1’m as good as yoube !” 

A sob was mingled with it, and Con- 
stance tried in vain to repeat her urgent 
offer of the money ; something choked the 
words in her throat. Under the electric 
light on the sidewalk she saw the sturdy 
little figure shifting the heavy baby from 
one arm to another, and marching off the 
desultory and reluctant Thode witha ruth- 
less grasp upon his collar. She thought 
she would tell the story of the girl’s ridic- 
ulous request to the gay little group upon 
the piazza; it would amuse them ; butshe 
didn’t ; there was a queer little pang in 
the region of her heart that restrained 
her. 

The pink luncheon failed of being a 
complete success the next day, because 
Constance’s brother Jack, and a half- 
dozen other boys of thesame set had gone 
off deep-sea fishing, in reckless disdain of 
girl society. Corny Tarleton had engaged 
the ‘* Midget,” Captain Jo Dilsey, and in- 
vited them all. But the affair was most 
elegant and exclusive, and there was noth- 
ing that could possibly shock Dorothea 
Tarleton, who was a picture in her pink 
silk gown, and wide, plumed hat. 

Constance had told Dollie Erskine of the 
girl’s request, and Dollie had cried enthusi- 
astically : ‘‘ Oh, why didn’t you have her? 
She would have been such an effective 
novelty !” But Dollie took easy, artistic 
views of society ; the question was what 
would Dorothea Tarleton have thought. 
As the luncheon guests were dispersing 
they discovered that the sky had sud- 
denly darkened ; it was not the fog that 
had been lurking for a week off ‘‘ Shaloo,” 
as the old fishermen called Bay Chaleur, 
but a sudden squall, a mighty, rushing 
wind, that tore up the earth and trees, 
and churned the black expanse of water 
into white foam. There wasa weird light 
over everything ; familiar Paradise Street 
looked like an unknown land, and the 
Hedgehog Islands stood out like square 
granite monuments against a yellow, 
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brassy horizon, There wasa strange, sul- 
len roar that grew constantly louder. 

**Oh, those boys!” cried Constance, in 
dismay; and the other girls echoed 
the exclamation, their faces pale with 
fright. 

It was an anxious afternoon ; the har- 
bor was full of vessels, small and great, 
whose navigators had seen the danger in 
time to reach «a place of safety: but night 
feH and their was no trace of the little 
‘* Midget.” A steam launch was sent out, 
and innumerable small boats went in 
search of the missing party, while the 
boys’ distracted friends formed a patrol 
on shore straining their eyes, with heart- 
sickening dread for what the sea might 
give up. It was not until the next morn- 
ing that the ‘‘ Midget” came into harbor, 
towed by the United States Survey steam- 
er, whose officers were loud in praise of 
the skill and bravery of the young captain 
which had saved his passengers’ lives. Jo 
Dilsey was the hero of the hour. 

Dorothea Tarleton came over to Para- 
dise Street in the afternoon, her face look- 
ing like a May rosebush after a shower. 

‘*The very queerest, most delightful 
thing has happened,” she said, breath- 
lessly, to the group of girls that had gath- 
ered at the tennis court. ‘‘ That delight- 
ful boy who sails the ‘ Midget’ bas turned 
out to bea relative of ours !” 

‘© A relative !” gasped Constance. 

‘*Don’t you remember my telling you 
that Papa wanted to come here because 
his father once lived here. Grandfather 
was a sailor, and he and his brother were 
wrecked on this island. Grandfather 
went away and made his fortune, but his 
brother and his family lived here always; 
the Diisey family on the Blue Mountain 
Road are our second cousins.” 

Dorothea said it as simply as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world to 
have such relations! (Under her breath 
Mile. Briard murmured: ‘‘ Pays extraor- 
dinaire.”) 

There was a rumor in the air that the 
Harbor was an unhealthy place that sum- 
mer, on account of defective sewerage; 
there was a case of fever on Paradise 

Street, and Mrs.Poole closed her cottage in 
haste and carried Constance and Jack off 
to Lenox. Later in the year they went 
abroad and lived for three years. Con- 
stance and Jack were at school in Ger- 
many and knew only from occasional 
letters from home, where they had left no 
near relatives, what was going on in their 
set. 

The Tarletons had carried the queer 
relatives, whom they had discovered 
at the island, home to New York with 
them and were giving them all the 
educational and social opportunities pos- 
sible, so Gladys Bourke wrote. Con- 
stance ‘* ought to see ” that queer-looking 
Blue Mountain girl; she was already out 
and a great social success ; people thought 
her a beauty ; she was certainly very 
original and striking. 

When she read that the little pang 
that had always haunted Constauce was 
soothed. ‘‘She has had too many good 
times to miss that one that I might have 
given her,” she said to herself. 

But when, a few days after her return 
to New York, she went to Dorothea Tarle- 
ton’s “‘coming out” party, a dread of 
meeting the Blue Mountain girl was upper- 
most in her mind, Of course she would 
understand now what an absurd favor she 
had asked, but Constance hoped she had 
lost the clear, direct gaze that was so em- 
barrassing. There was the Juno of the 
‘East End’ hotelin the receiving party; but 
Constance looked in vain for Lorena’s high 
forehead and wispy locks, the thin, fiercely 
eager little face that had never left her 
memory. 

When at length she ventured to ask 
Dorothea, the girl’s bright face saddened. 
‘s You didn’t know? She died that very 
summer, of the fever. It was her sister 
whom Gladys wrote you about, The 
crooked baby died too; they are buried 
together in that bleak Town Hill ceme- 
tery.” 

A sob tore*its way from Constance’s 
throat. “She never had any good times,” 
she said; “‘and I might have given her 
one !” 

ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, Mass. 
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THE BELLS OF SEPTEMBER. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





OVER the round earth comes swinging, 
Chiming and rhyming and strong, 

Something like wonderful singing, 
Singing of wonderful song. 


From land to land now it goes beating, 
Beating from mountain to glen, 

From seacoast to prairie ’tis fleeting, 
From prairie to seacoast again. 


The little lad hears it, and straightway 
He tucks his book under his arm, 

The little lass runs through the gateway 
To answer its joyous alarm. 


Out of the east it comes swimming, 
This sound like a wonderful song, 

With murmur of melody brimming, 
Hear it, ding-dong, now, ding dong! 


Oh, what shall we have to remember, 
In the long days from New Year to Yule, 
So sweet as the bells of September, 
The world over, ringing in school! 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


RAGGED BUT ROYAL. 


BY CLARA J. DENTON, 











‘‘THAT isa beautiful picture, Aunt Glo ; 
and indeed, it seems worth my long jour- 
ney to be able to gaze upon it at will.” 

Miss Glorvina Mulney went to the win- 
dow and for several minutes stood beside 
her nephew, gazing upon the tossing 
waters of the Bay of Tangiers, 

For a brief moment she almost shared 
her nephew’s feeling that thescene was a 
compensation for her wide separation 
from her beloved country. This mood, 
however, soon passed, and she said, im- 
patiently : 

‘* Well, [suppose we must take up our 
unchanging program and ride to the gar- 
den, since, as usual, there is absolutely 
nothing else todo, Will you send a mes- 
sage to Benayad to see that the horses are 
here in half an hour.” 

“Certainly ; but I do wish we might 
dispense with his society.” 

‘* Which shows how little you know of 
the country wherein you have been domi- 
ciled just twenty-four hours. What in 
the world would become of us, with our 
limited knowledge of Arabic and of the 
outlandish local customs, without Bena- 
yad. Thatis one of the things that you 
must remember, never to go out without 
him.” 

Phillooked grave as he went from the 
room. This seemed a strange order for a 
self-reliant American boy to accept. 

But a little later, when Miss Mulney 
went out to mount her horse, she found 
Phil awaiting her with a radiant face. 

“Oh, Aunt Glo,” he said, patting the 
neck of the coal-black horse on which he 
was seated, ‘‘this is the prettiest horse I 
ever saw, and Grandpa says I may have 
him for my very own! Iam so glad I 
came out here to you and Grandpa, Aunt 
Glo, instead of going for a year to the 
Virginia farm. Who wouldn’t rather 
ride an Arab steed tnan dig potatoes and 
pull weeds !” 

“I’m glad you're satisfied,” said Miss 
Mulney ; ‘* for there’s really nothing worse 
than to make a choice and then wish you 
had chosen the other way.” 

They rode on slowly through the narrow 
streets, Benayad going before to see that 
the way was clear. Phil, as was quite 
natural, was full of wonder and curiosity 
and reeled off the questions with an ease 
and rapidity that almost overcame his 
aunt’s good-nature. 

When they had passed through the city 
gates they came upona crowd of beggars, 
who pressed around them and, amid pro- 
fuse Arabic ejaculations, held out their 
hands for alms, - 

Benayad rode stolidly past the beggars ; 
and Miss Mulney was about to do the 
same, but a certain dark-eyed boy caught 
Phil’s eye. He reined in his horse at once. 

“Oh, Aunt Glo,” he cried, “ don’t go 
on; wait and ask this boy his name!” 

Aunt Glo backed her horse till it stood 
near the group again, and complied with 
Phil’s request. 

The boy looked up at Phil with a smile, 
and said, in Arabic : 

“My name is Kadore.” 
“Oh, Aunt Glo,” continued Phil, im- 
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pulsively ; ‘‘do give him some money! I 
haven’t any with me; and I do think he’s 
the handsomest boy I ever saw.” 

Miss Glo took from her pocket a band- 
ful of blankeels (a small copper coin worth 
less than two cents), and, giving them to 
Kadore, she said, firmly : 

‘* Now come on, Phil, it isn’t safe to stay 
longer.” 

She urged her horse into a gallop, and 
Phil obediently did the same, soon leaving 
the crowd of beggars far behind. 

Phil, however, could not forget the dark 
eyes and musical voice of Kadore; and 
when the family was gathered at the din- 
ner table he said, in his most persuasive 
manner : 

‘‘Grandfather, wouldn’t you like an 
Arab boy to run errands for you ?” 

‘* Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘ but Ihave never 
yet found one that suited me, so I get 
along as best I can without one.” 

Phil then told the story of Kadore, add- 
ing: ‘‘ You can’t think what old rags he 
had on, and Iam sure my clothes would 
just about ft him. Don’t you think I’d 
better take Benayad and go after him 
now? There’s no telling how far away 
he will be in the morning.” 

Captain Mulney laughed as he replied : 
‘* My dear boy, you cannot go after him 
to-night, even tho your failure to do so 
shuuld lose him to you forever. The town 
gates close at sunset, and no one goes 
either in or out after that time without a 
pass signed by the Governor, and to get 
this pass costs both time and money.” 

Phil’s face grew long. 

‘Nor can you set out for him the first 
thing in the morning,” continued his 
grandfather. ‘I have to go out imme- 
diately after breakfast, and must have 
Benayad with me. But I feel sure that if 
you pass through the gates about the 
same hour to-morrow afternoon you will 
find Kadore waiting there for another 
handful of blankeels.” 

As Phil and his aunt were setting out 
on the following afternoon he said, eag- 
erly: 

** Aunt Glo, if we do find Kadore can 
you tell him all I want to say ?” 

‘« Hardly,” exclaimed Miss Mulney, with 
a laugh, ‘‘ tbat will be too much for my 
small store of Arabic; but I will ask Ben- 
ayad to help us. I dislike to speak to him, 
for it seems to make the poor fellow so 
uncomfortable. He never looks at me, 
for, like all the Moors,he thinks it a crime 
to look on the face of any woman but his 
mother ; nevertheless, if we meet Kadore 
it shall certainly be done.” 

Captain Mulney’s prediction proved 
true, for just outside the gates stood 
Kadore, this time all alone. He sprang 
forward immediately on seeing Benayad, 
and looking at Phil he said, in his sweet 
voice : 

** Keef kuntsey ?” which is ‘the Arab 
way of saying: ‘‘ How do you do?” 

They did not give him blankeels this 
time ; but Benayad told him that if he 
wanted a place to work, where he’d have 
plenty to eat, and decent clothes to wear, 
to come to the big house near the bay, 
where he’d see a flag made of red and 
white stripes, with stars in one corner. 

The boy made an answer in Arabic, and 
looked at Phil as if he knew to whom he 
owed his good fortune. 

** He will come,” said Benayad, in Span- 
ish ; and he then rode on again, muttering 
to himself in Arabic. 

** He evidently does not approve of the 
arrangement,” said Miss Mulney ; ‘‘ but he 
is too loyal to your grandfather to inter- 
fere inany way.” 

*“Do you think Kadore will come® 
asked Phil, eagerly. 

**Oh yes, and stay a day or two; then 
in a few weeks you'll find him standing in 
his rags again, asking for your blankeels,” 

** Well, he’ll get enough to eat once, any 
way,” was Phil’s answer. 

Kadore was crouching near the front 
door of the consulate when they returned 
from their ride, and he bounded out be- 
fore them with his silvery sounding 
‘* Keef kuntsey.” 

In a week’s time he had made himself 
so useful that Captain Mulney wondered 
how they had managed to exist before he 
was added to the household. 

He learned English rapidly, and was 


helpful to his new friends in their study 
of Arabic, as his speech was less corrupted 
by dialects than that of the other serv- 
ants, 

He and Phil exchanged much boyish 
lore, and vowed to stand by each other 
forever, a vow that was to be put to the 
test much sooner than either of them ex- 
pected. 

One morning Kadore was sent on an 
errand to a distant part of the town. 
When he did not return as usual, the Con- 
sul looked grave, 

“*T fear,” he said, ‘that his love for a 
vagabond’s life has overcome him.” 

“Oh no, Grandpa,” exclaimed Phil. 
I’m sure he hasn’t run away! You don’t 
know how he hated being a beggar. I 
know something has happened to him. 
Do go and find out where he is.” 

Full of secret misgivings, the Consul 
finally set out with Benayad, and went at 
once to the soldiers on guard at the city 
gate. : 

In answer to his queries they said, with 
a laugh and many shrugs of the shoulders, 
that Kadore was ‘“‘safe with the Almo- 
tagen.” 

‘* But,” persisted the Consul, ‘‘ why is he 
there ?” 

They rolled out a great many Arabic sen- 
tences, of which he could gather but little 
meaning. 

“IT will go to the Almotacen,” he said 
to himself. ‘I know that he speaks Span- 
ish fluently, and I can make him see, 
doubtless, how unjustly he is treating me ; 
for I cannot believe Kadore stays there 
willingly.” 

The Almotagen is an officer in Moorish 
towns who measures the grain, fruits, and 
all kinds of merchandise. 

To the Consul’s great surprise the Almo- 
tacen told him in the choicest Spanish 
that the boy Kadore could not again be- 
come a member of his household. 

** He is, ’ continued the official, ‘‘ dis- 
tantly related to the Emperor, conse- 
quently he has royal blood in his veins, 
and it is, according to our laws, wrong for 
apy one related to the Emperor to work 
for his living, and especially is he forbid- 
den to dwell in the house of one whois not 
a believer in the Koran. We have been 
watching for a chance to capture Kadore 
since the first day he entered your house. 
You have broken our laws, and it was at 
first thought best to send you back to your 
own country ; but we remembered that as 
you have always before respected our 
laws and customs, you must have done 
this thing ignorantly ; so we decided not 
to punish you thistime ; but you must not 
attempt to take the boy again, for we shall 
not again be so lenient.” 

** But,” said the Consul, ‘‘if he is of 
royal blood, why is he allowed to roam 
about, begging, and in rags?” 

The official shrugged his shoulders as 
he replied. 

**The Emperor's household is a large 
one, and many fortunes would be needed 
to care for all who are related to him.” 

‘* Well,” said the Consul, rising ; ‘‘ I am 
sorry to lose Kadore, he was faithful and 
bright, and we became quite attached to 
him ; but now that I know he has a good 
home with you I shall feel no further 
anxiety about him.” 

The Almotagen showed his white teeth 
and shrugged his shoulders in a way that 
the Consul did not like ; but as he feli 
into sullen silence on being again preesed 
with questions his visitor departed, full of 
strange forebodings. 

Phil, with true American spirit, pro- 
tested loudly against what he called the 

tyranny of this decision, and kept a con- 
stant lookout when on the street for 
Kadore’s dark, handsome face. 

The weeks passed by, and one morning, 
near the close of May, the Consul said to 
Phil, when be came into the breakfast 
room : 

**T have sent a message to your tutors, 
saying you will have your lessons this 
afternoon instead of at the usual hour. 
The ‘ sheep festival’ occurs this morning, 
and I thought you would want to attend 
it with the rest of us.” 

Phil was, of course, full of happy an- 
ticipation on hearing this news. At nine 
o’clock he found himself on horseback, in 
company with a large party made up of 
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the different consular families, riding to- 
ward the festive scene. 

The hillabove the grand market square 
just outside the city was the appointed 
meeting place. 

When the consular party arrived they 
found a large crowd assembled, in the 
center of which was the Governor, 
mounted on a beautiful chestnut horse. 
His alcaids and his body guard of twenty 
black, unmounted soldiers were drawn up 
beside him in military array. 

The Tangiers men and women who 
were gathered about were clad in snow- 
white haiks in honor of the occasion, and 
outside of the townspeople were the gili- 
bees, or country people, from the sur- 
rounding mountains. 

Several companies of gayly equipped 
soldiers, mounted on fine Barbary steeds, 
were in attendance; and at irregular -in- 
tervals they rode off furiously in a 
straight line and fired their muskets in the 
air. One or two belated companies came 
to swell the throng, and they rode up the 
hillin the same reckless fashion, appar- 
ently endangering the lives of the multi- 
tude; they were, however, immediately 
given the “‘ right of way,” and no accident 
occurred. 

At ten o’clock a poor sheep, lying bound 
in the center of the crowd, was killed. 
Near by stood the common town crier and 
amule. The former mounted the latter, 
the sheep was tied fast to the town crier, 
and the mule was given several sharp 
blows with whips. As it started off the 
women set up their deafening ‘‘ war- 
wallows,” made by emitting a, loud sound 
from the open mouth, which is at the 
same time slapped quickly by the palm of 
the hand. 

As soon as the mule emerged from the 
crowd a throng of boys began pelting 
with stones both it and its rider. Ac- 
cording to the custom this would be con- 
tinued until they arrived at the door of 
the mosque. 

Phil, in his efforts to watch the maneu- 
vers of the cavalry, had for some time 
been separated from his party, and had 
observed the movements of the man and 
mule from a slight elevation in the 
ground, When he saw the crowd of 
chasing boys be was caught in the wild 
excitement, and dashed madly after them. 
He heard behind him loud cries in Ara- 
bic; but he still rushed on, interrupting 
seriously the shower of stones; for the 
boys made way right and left for the fly- 
ing feet of his steed. ‘It was grand fun, 
Phil thought; and on he went, full of 
delight in relieving, as he thought, a per- 
secuted fellow-creature. With no time 
for backward glances, he did not know 
that on the summit of the hill two soldiers 
were receiving orders to pursue him ; and 
there is no telling where his mad career 
would have ended had not one of the rag- 
ged boys sprung out of the crowd, and, in 
peril of his life, caught at the horse’s bri- 
die. Ashe held the prancing animal he 
whispered, in broken English : 

‘* Stop, stop, they’ll kill you !” 

Phil would probably have resisted this 
interference, for his blood was up; but 
there was a familiar tone in the low voice 
that caused him to look at the upturned 
face. 

‘*Kadore !” he said, as he drew a tight 
rein on his horse. 

**Catch you !” said Kadore, pointing up 
the hill, 

Phil turned his head, and saw two sol- 
diers bearing down upon him at a head- 
long pace. 

He was at the foot of the hill, the mule 
and its rider (now again surrounded by 
the boys) was just entering the town 
gates. The musicians on the hill were 
beginning to play, and he could see that 
the Governor and his people were moving 
forward. ; 

‘* Those soldiers will not want to leave 
all this fun just to chase me,” he reflected. 
‘* Kadore,” he whispered, ‘‘wait for me at 
our garden gate.” 

Then, turning his horse’s head away 
from the town, he dashed around the foot 
of the hill, and was off like the wind to 
one of his favorite riding places known as 
the “long beach.” 

The soldiers halted their horses, and 
watched him a few moments as ho fled, 
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then turned about and galloped leisurely 
back to their company. 





The procession meanwhile, with the 
Governor and his staff at the head, had 
moved on slowly down the hill. 

Following the Governor were the flag 
bearers, nine in number. There were 
three red flags, two each of green and 
white, and one each of blue and yellow. 
As soon as the nine flags were all in mo- 
tion, nine guns were fired from the town 
fort and all the consular flags were 
hoisted. 

Behind the flag bearers rode the cav- 
alry, behind them the infantry, and thus, 
accompanied by the wild Moorish music, 
the whole cavalcade entered the city 
gates. 

When they were all inside, they were 
disbanded, and each man went to his own 
home to kili as many or as few sheep as 
his circumstances would allow, and the 
‘* sheep festival” was over, 

While the ** war-wallows” of the wom- 
en, and the fiare of the trumpets had 
iasted, speech among the consular party 
had been impossible ; but when a moder- 
ate quiet was gained the English Consul 
said : 

‘*I saw some one whom I took tobe 
your grandson, Captain Mulney, go gal- 
loping off in the direction of the ‘long 
beach.’”’ 

** A foolish thing to doat such a time as 
this,” said the Consul, anxiously. ‘*‘I was 
just wondering what had become of him.” 

**We will glaaly escort you to your 
door if you wich tosend your Moor after 
him,” continued the Eoglish Consul. 

This offer was gratefully accepted, and 
thus it happened that Phil, riding leisurely 
along, and wondering if the ‘* performance 
was over,’’ heard a horse’s feet galloping 
rapidly after him. 

He was glad to see Benayad, and, altho 
they had very little speech in common, he 
succeeded in learning that the soldiers had 
dispersed. He therefore cheerfully turned 
his horse’s head homeward. 

When they came to the garden of the 
American Consul they found Kadore 
crouching there in the sand obediently 
waiting the coming of his only friend. 

Pnil instantly dismounted, and, in spite 
of Benayad’s scowling face, he dragged 
Kadore inside the garden and closed the 
gate. 

**Not come to Consul’s house, but to 
garden,” said Kadore, over and over 
again, and, promising to meet there again 
on the following day, they parted. 

Phil carried a grave face during the re- 
mainder of the day, which his friends at- 
tributed to the sharpreprimand given him 
for his stolen and unattended ride. His 
thoughts were so full of his friend’s un- 
happiness, however, that the displeasure 
of his grandfather seemed a minor mat- 
ter. 

In the evening, as he sat with an Open 
book before him—which he couldn’t read— 
he heard the Consul tell his daughter that 
a certain American ship, the * Thalia,” 
commaaded by their friend, Captain Rice, 
was expected daily. 

Phil bounded from his chair. 

‘*Grandfather,” he asked, eagerly, 
‘* will Captain Rice come here to see you? 
and how long will he stay ?” 

** Well,” exclaimed the astonished Con- 
sul, ‘your questions are regular project- 
iles. Of course Captain Rice wilk come 
here, and he will probably stay about a 
week. But why are you so eager? Sure- 
ly you don’t wish to ship with him for 
America?” 

‘**No, indeed,” was the quick reply. 
‘* ’m not ready to leave Tangiers yet ;” and 
he took up his book again, as if he did not 
wish to be questioned further, 

The following afternoon, as he was rid- 
ing to the garden with his Aunt Glo, he 
told her about Kadore. 

““ You see,” he explained, ‘‘ they kept 
him around until his good clothes were 
all worn out, and then they just turned 
him out to shift for himself. But now,” 
he continued, as Miss Giorvina expressed 
her indignation, ‘‘ you mustn’t tell Grand- 
father a word about all this.” 

**How can you suggest such a thing?” 
exclaimed his aunt. “I shall tell him 
the moment we reach home,” 
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‘*No,” persisted Phil. ‘‘ You ought to 
know that if you do, he’ll only go off and 
get into a row with that old duffer of an 
Almotagen ; and I wouldn’t have him find 
out, for the world, that we know anything 
about Kadore, because, I tell you, Aunt 
Glo, I have a big plan in my head.” 

His eyes shone, and he unconsciously 
lowered his voice, altho there were proba- 
bly not a dozen English-speaking people 
in the town, as he unfolded the particu- 
lars of his plot to his attentive listener. 

“It is a bold plan,” said his aunt; “* but 
I presume we can carry it out. Have you 
mentioned it to Kadore ?” 

**Howcould I,” was the answer, ‘‘ when 
I never thought of it until the moment 
that I bounded out of my chair last night? 
But he'll go, I’m sure, if the captain will 
take him.” 

‘*Oh, you can depend on Captain Rice ; 
he’s the best man in the world. I'll pay 
for half his passage, and the captain, I 
am sure, will let him work to pay the 
other half.” 

“Yes,” said Phil, ‘‘ we'll not make a 
pauper of him, for he does want to work 
for all he has. He’s just sick of being a 
beggar.” 

It was a ‘“‘bold plan,” as Miss Mulney 
had said, but it worked beautifully, down 
to the smallest detail; and when the good 
ship ‘* Thalia” sailed out of the Bay of 
Tangiers, the neat-looking cabin boy, with 
the dark, closely cut locks,resembled very 
little the ragged, but royal, beggar boy, 
Kadore. 

No stir was ever made over his disap- 
pearance. In fact, there is small likeli- 
hood that he was ever missed ; and, as the 
weeks sped away without bringing a visit 
from a Moorish official, the two plotters 
began to breathe more comfortably. If 
Benayad ever wondered why Kadore 
came every day to the garden and then 
suddenly came no more, or why Phil 
spent one moonlight night all alone in 
the garden (which ran down to the bay), 
and why he chose the night when his 
grandfather attended the ball at the Eag- 
lish Consul’s house, he made no siga. 

Kadore had been gone a year, and Phil 
was preparing to return to his native land 
when he received, one day, a long letter 
signed Charles Rice, which proved to be 
from the captain’s adopted son, once the 
royal beggar boy, Kadore. 

The Consul was told the whole story, 
and rejoiced with the others at the success 
of the scheme, 

“ And now,” said Phil, ‘‘ when I return 
to my native town I shall meet my dark- 
eyed Prince again ; and for this, if for no 
other reason, I am glad that I came to 
Tangiers.” 

GRanD RapPips, MIcH. 





A TRUE ENDEAVOR. 


BY D. H, R. GOODALE, 








“T sha’n’t try any longer; it’s no use,” 
said Frank, passionately. 

Albert only screwed up his mouth in 
his characteristic fashion, as if he were 
having a struggle with himself not to 
speak too quickly ; perhaps it was so. But 
after a little space of silence on the part 
of both boys he looked keenly at Frank 
with those beautiful brown eyes of his 
and said, quietly : ‘‘I never can find any 
chance to stop trying.” 

Frank laughed—a forced laugh, that 
sounded as if it would be rather easier to 
cry. 

‘* Well, can; I've got a good chance 
now.” 

Albert shook his head, close-cropped 
and brown. ‘*’I'won’t work, Frank. Come 
along and have a game of ball; you'll feel 
better to-morrow.” 

The two boys went out together. They 
had been lingering in the school library ; 
but Frank Alcott was too much out of 
sorts for wholesome sport, and he started 
for home in a mood half-morose, half- 
reckless. 

He was a moody boy, that cannot be 
denied. With less self-will and more ap- 


plication he would easily have led his 
class; for he was a boy of fine natural 
abilities, the first to understand and the 
last to forget any new principle or impor- 
tant fact brought upinstudy. His mother 
was a widow, only too anxious for his real 


good; perhaps that anxiety did him harm 

by making too much of both his faults and 

his virtues, She was too openly distressed 
when anything went wronz, and on these 

occasions Frank was very apt to go from 

bad to worse. 

Albert Hardy was the oldest of eight 
children, and naturally, when he was not 
in charge of oneor of several of his broth- 
ers and sisters, he was left somewhat to 
himself. He had, besides, an even, 
thoughtful disposition, slow to take or to 
give offense. Frank Alcott was high- 
spirited and sometimes overbearing, and 
made few friends among boys. While 
everybody liked Albert, therefore, Frank 
was both feared and disliked, but between 
themselves there was the best possible un- 
derstanding. 

Albert trudged home with his books 
over his shoulder, not caring for the ball 
game, since Frank wouldn’s play. 

Poor fellow ! he said to himself, I must 
contrive some way to help him out of 
these scrapes. 

You see that the‘‘scrape” was no un- 
usual occurrence, 

Miss Atwater was the history teacher. 
She was a tall, dignified person, in gold 
glasses, with light hair neatly crimped 
and parted above a rather hizh, straight 
forehead. Exact and precise in all her 
ways, she liked exact statements and ex- 
act knowledge. Now Frank Alcott had a 
true love of the study of history; he had 
an unusual knowledge of the subject, too, 
for a boy of his aze, as he had read a con- 
siderable number of imporcant historical 
works in the fine library left him by his 
father. But witha vivid imagination and 
unusual power of generalizing, he cared 
more for the large effects than for detail. 
He grasped firmly the real connections in 
the story of the nations and loved to 
dwell upon the growth and _ develop- 
ment of governments and institutions ; 
but he was indifferent to the dates 
of battles, or of the birth and 
death of any prominent man. Miss 
Atwater did not see that this interest 
made him her most promising scholar ; 
she found him lacking, too often, in the 
preci:e information which she required, 
and she did not hesitate to reprove him 
severely for indolence and carelessness. 
Nor was this all. He had a habit of asking 
questions and bringing up subjects for 
discussion in class, eatirely outside of the 
set lesson, tho connected with it or natur- 
ally suggested by it. Miss Atwater de- 
tested these unexpected questions, which 
she was not always prepared to answer, 
and condemned all discussion of princi- 
ples as ‘* a troublesome interruption.” It 
happened, therefore, that altho history 
was his favorite study, and he was con- 
scious of deeper and more thorough prep- 
aration than most members of the class, 
Frank wis doing himself no credit in it, 
but, on the contrary, was repeatedly 
marked as having failed, and marked, as 
itappeared to him, most unjustly. 

There was irritation on both sides. As 
I have said, his temper was by no means 
perfect, and his vexation over some of 
the rulings of his teacher was quite too 
manifest. Perhaps nothing makes it 
harder to do right than feeling that you 
have done wrong and that the person 
whom you have offended is making the 
very most of theoffense. On the day in 
question, Miss Atwater had repeated to 
the principal an imprudent remark of 
Frank’s which had a tone of disrespect, 
and Mr. Bates had given him, before the 
class, a stinging reproof. 

All this rankled deeply; and as he walked 
schome Frank Alcott was as thoroughly 
miserable as a boy who is, at heart, 
anxious to do right can well be, ° 

Like most villages, Hillsdale had its 
Christian Endeavor Club. The young 
women, among whom Miss Atwater was 
almost an oracle, had planned a course of 
lectures, and one of the best was to come 
off that evening. The two boys usually 
went together, and Albert called punc- 
tually for Frank. He found him in a 
very gloomy humor, and it required a 
good deal of persuasion to get him out. 
Mrs. Alcott’s face, too, showed signs of 
tears. 

**T wouldn’t be hired to worry over 
things night and day, as you and your 
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mother do!” Albert exclaimed, as soon a 
they were out-of-doors. 

“Tis beastly!” was the brief response. 

‘I tell you, Frank, I’ve been puzzling 
over it all the afternoon myself. I say, 
let’s do our history together after this ; 
you come home with me one day and I'll 
go with you the next; we'll take it the 
first thing after our grub. We'll do it 
brown! I'll put you through on all the 
dates and ‘‘ what next” points, and you 
can enlighten me on general ideas. I tell 
you, we'll beat the crowd.” 

Frank hesitated—half from a proud 
sensitiveness which made him quick to 
refuse any help, but at that moment Al- 
bert’s hand slipped through his arm affec- 
tionately ; the scale tipped. 

‘** All right, Bert, begin to-morrow ?” 

To be a boy is not to lack feeling, but 
often it is his greatest care to hide it. 

The lecture was a good one—on charac- 
ter building. The two boys were in an 
impressible condition and some of its sen- 
tences struck home. 

‘*Keep right with yourself, then no- 
body can ruffle your temper.” And he 
quoted from Marcus Aurelius: ‘‘ What- 
ever any one does or says, I must be 
good, just as if the gold, or the emerald, 
or the purple were always saying this, 
Whatever any one does or says, I must 
be emerald and keep my color.” 

Toward the close of the lecture a few 
terse but impressive sentences were ad- 
dressed to those in Cnarge of the young. 
‘*Never wrong a young person by tak- 
ing him on a lower plane than that of 
his own intention”; aad again, ‘‘ An in- 
dependent view of life, or of aay subject, 
is far more precious than mere informa- 
tion. Cherish it as a sacred possession.” 

What was it that roused in Miss At- 
water a sudden sense of having failen be- 
low her true standard? Was it that just 
then she caught sight of Frank Alcott, in 
an attitude of absorbed attention, with the 
two bright spots of red in his cneeks that 
sometimes showed so vividly in class, that 
vivid color which she always regarded (too 
hastily) as a mark of *‘ temper”? 

lf she was somewhat rigid, she wasa 
woman who strove to live ia obedience to 
conscience. Have I wronged that boy? 
Tne question filled her with dismay. 

Tae audience poured out. Tne side- 
walks were slippery with ice, and, as it 
happened, the two boys were just behind 
Miss Atiwater, who walked on, rather gin- 
gerly, by herself. They all turned off the 
main street at the same corner. Buta 
few steps further on she suddenly slipped, 
caught herself, hesitated for a moment, 
evidently in pain, and, after a few halting 
steps, looked about her for some resting- 
place. 

‘* Whatisit, Miss Atwater?” said Albert, 
at her elbow. 

‘* I's a sprain—that’s all”; but her face 
was very pale; and the boys, half fright- 
ened, yet brave and manly, one on each 
side, supported and almost carried her 
along to her own door, fortunately not 
far away. 

_ Once in her own armchair, she still 
held Frank’s arm ; she was not one to lose 
time when she saw her way. ‘* Wait a 
minute,” she insisted. Then, after a 
moment's struggle with the pain 
‘* Frank, I think that lecture was meant 
for me. I haven’t done you justice.” 

‘*T haven’s done myself justice, Miss 
Atwater ; I’m going to take a new start,” 
said Frank, bravely. 

And so he did—not alone, for perhaps it 
was Albert who was the true endeavorer. 

Albert was a bitofa philosopher, ‘‘ You 
can’t make people over; take ’em as they 
are,” was a favorite reflection with him. 

Miss Atwater was confined with her 
sprained ankle for three weeks. But it 
was a turning point with Frank Alcott. 
Not only his standing and influence in 
school, but his happiness at home and his 
growth in self-respect and personal weight 
as a power for good dated naturally from 
‘‘the time when Miss Atwater sprained 
her ankle.”’ 

AMHEgsT, Mass. 
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Fond Parent: *‘ Bobby, did you pick 
all the white meat off this chicken?” 
Bobby: “‘ Weil, Pop, to make a clean breast 
tit, I did.”—New York World, 
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PEBBLES. 


Customer: ‘Give me a dozen fried 
oysters.” Waiter: “Sorry, sir; but we’re 
allout of shellfish, excepting eggs.”’—Crypt. 


..Dozer: ‘‘I see your crowd is calling 
for a reform in the town government for 
next year.”’ Dinzer: “Yes, sirree! and, 
mark this, by fair means or foul, we’re de- 
termined to get it.”— Roxbury Gazette. 


....‘* What makes the baby cry so ?”’ ask- 
ed Willy. ‘‘He’s cutting his teeth,’’ said 
the nurse. ‘‘Whydo youlet him do it?” 
asked Willy. ‘*You won’t even let me cut 
my own nails.”’—Harper’s Round Table. 


..-That was a bright girl in the street 
car the other day who said to her compan- 
ion, who was making the usual female 
search for ber purse, ‘‘ Let us divide this, 
Ethel; you famble and I’ll pay.”’—Ameri- 
can Hebrew. 


..Horse Dealer: ‘You bad better buy 
the horse, Colonel. You will never find a 
healthier animal.” Colonel Jones: ‘‘I be- 
lieve it. If he hadn’t been healthy all his 
life he never could have lived so long.”— 
Tammany Times. 


..Passenger: ‘‘This train is nearly one 
hour behind time, is it not?” Conductor: 
“Yes, But that’s all right. We’ll get in 
in the usual time.’? Passenyer: ‘‘ What 
time is that ?”? Conductor: ‘*Two hours 
late.’—New York World. 


.. Its Mother: “Oh, John, John! . What 
shall we do? Baby has swallowed his rat- 
tle.’ Its Father: “Do nothing. Now he’ll 
always have it with him, and we won’t have 
to be forever looking for it when he cries.” 
—Town and Country Journal. 


..Tramping @ la Mode.—Old Lady: 
“Didn’t I tell you never to come here 
again ?” Tramp: ‘Thope you will pardon 
me, Madam, but itis the fault of my secre- 
tary ; he has neglected to strike your name 
from my calling list.””—Harper’s Bazar. 


..Physician: ‘You must not occupy 
your time with anything which requires 
the slightest mental attention.” Patient: 
‘‘But, Doctor, how can I do that?” Physi- 
cian: “IT will fix that. You are to read all 
the recent ‘novels with a purpose.’ ’’—Chi- 
cago Record. 


. First Party: “I saw a most iuterest- 
ing article in your paper to-day.”’ Editor 
(proudly): ‘‘Indeed! What article was 
that?” First Party: “My wife brought 
home a bar of Monkey-Brand Laundry soap 
wrapped up in it.’’ Editor collapses.— 
Chicago News. 


..They were telling of books that they 
had read, and the man with the high fore- 
head asked what the other thought of the 
“Origin of Species.” The otber said he 
hadn’t read it. ‘‘In fact,” he added, “I’m 
not interested in financial subjects.’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


--..-Mr. Noopop: “My baby cries all 
Bight. I don’t know what to do with it.” 
Mr. Knowitt: “ll tell you what Idid. As 
soon as our baby commenced to cry I used 
to turn on all the gas. That fooled him. 
He thought it was broad daylight and went 
to sleep.”,—Pearson’s Weekly. 


..“‘ Now, James,” began the young giri, 
“you do not believe the majority of people 
are really selfish, do you?’ “No, little 
sister, not at all. What I think is that 
most of them are waiting until they get 
very rich in order to become famous as 
philanthropists.””—Chicago Times- Herald. 


.-.“* Yes,” said the inventor, “I think I 
see millions in it, if I can only get the thing 
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to work.” “‘Nodoubt,” said the doubting 
friend. ‘‘What have youin mind now ?” 
“ A scheme for confining cyclones in bicy- 
cle tires. See? There is your ideal motor, 
at merely the cost of capture.’’—Indianapo- 
lis Journal, 


..-.“* Frances,” said a mamma, severely, 
to her seven-year old daughter. ‘* Yes’m.” 
“Who made all these colored crayon marks 
on the parlor wall paper?” ‘‘ Mamma,” re- 
plied Frances, ‘‘did you know that Mrs. 
Dicer called to see you while you were 
out?” ‘Frances, I want to know who put 
all those marks on the parlor wall?” 
‘*Mamma, I think some of the little girls 
on this street are very bad. Lucy Bunting 
ran off with mydoll.” ‘“ Frances, I don’t 
want to discuss Lucy Bunting. I want to 
know who made all those dreadful marks, 
and spoiled the wall paper.” ‘‘ Mamma, 
you ought to have seen my little kitty run 
up thetree just before you came home. She 
went almost to the top.” ‘I don’t care 
anything about the kitty, Frances. What 
I want to know is about this paper in the 
parlor, which is covered with red and yellow 
marks.” ‘*Mamma, what do you think 
would be a nice birthday present for Papa ?” 
““Now, Frances, listen tome: Who made 
those marks on the parlor wall?” ‘Oh, 
Mamma,” sobbed Frances, “‘why do you 
keep talking about the parlor wall paper 
when you see me trying so hard to change 
the subject ?”,—Hurper’s Round Table. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intenled for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a reaily novel and interesting 
kind arealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. | 











391.—CHARADE. 


we A crown, a crown,’ the pleased King 
cried, 
‘“Sball be that man’s whose princely 
tact 
Spread such a carpet for our feet ! 
Let him stand forth who did the act! 


Now one Hugo, of royal blood, 

Had long looked tenderly upon 
The lovely Princess Brunehild 

And eke her father’s goodly throne ; 


So, with the dark, exultant glow 
That gratified ambition woke, 
Kneeling, he said, ’twixt modest ‘‘ twos,” 
“Sweet Sire, three is the two three 
cloak !”’ 


Oh, cruel Fate, that lays such wholes 
Against our dearest cherished schemes ! 
Flushed by much wine and flattery, 
The old king rose, and moved, it seems, 


To sudden, generous impulse, such 
As stirs, sometimes, the closest men, 
Spoke to his treasurer: ‘* One, two, 
Now look you, make that onecrown ten!” 
MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, Szpr. 12TH. 


381.—1, Ada, Bertha, Chloe; Delia, Effie, 
Flora : Grace, Helen Ida. 2, Ada, Effie, Ida; 
Delia, Helen, Chloe; Grace, Bertha, Flora. 
3, Ada, Helen, Flora; Delia, Bertha, Ida; 
Grace, Effie, Chloe. 4, Ada, Delia, Grace ; 
Bertha, Effie, Helen: Chloe, Flora, Ida. 

382.—Bertha, breath, bather, a berth. 

383.—Granite, freestone, slate, portico, 
lancet, arches, panels, 

384.—1, Count-able; 2, countenance: 3, 
count-y ; 4, count-less ; 5, count-or ; 6, count- 
er; 7, count-ermine; 8, count-er-roll; 9, 
count-ess ; 10, count-wheel. 

385.—Considerate. 


386.— 
Pp 
CA 
BAS 
SENS 
CARN I 
FOULON 
FENCING 
co NDE NS f 
S.A 0 CE LB EF 0 
BERLINIRBON 
CANNONS TOV E 
PAS S&S | NG Tf ONES 
387.—F ly-trap. 
388.—1, A, B.C; D, E, F; G, H, 1: J, K, 
L: MN, O.. 3. A.D, G: BE, 5: Ch, 0; 
ois joke tee S.A, 8S BF. bes 
E, M:D, J, 0; F,G,K. 4A, d, M: B,K, 
N: C, Fl: D.H.w: 3.6, O 54.1, OG; 
B,G,J:C,D.K; E.L,N; F,H,M. 6,4, 
E, K: B, F,O; C.H,J;D;1I,N; G, L, M. 
5 eres ees Se ON AES eRe eT oes 
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389.—1, Diva, avid; 
Eton, note. 


Out of Sorts 


Tired, weak and weary. If this is your condition 
stop and think. You are a sufferer from dysvevsia 
and great misery awaits you,if you do not check it 
now. Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best medicine you can 
take. It his peculiar power to tone and strengthen 
the stomach. Get only Hood’s, because 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the only true blood purifier prominently in the 
— eye to-day. $1; six for $5. 


2, Made, Edam; 3, 








easy to ane easy to take, 
Hood’ Ss Pills easy in effect. The ideal 
family cathartic. Do not pain, purge or gripe; cure 
headache, indigestion, biliousness. 25c. 


Purest 





Best 










A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 












The 
Original 


and 
Genuine 
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THE HALF-HOSE 


WME! 


Descriptive Price-Lis* to any applicant, 
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every way, until you become convinced that Pearline can’t 
do any harm. But it won’t eat your dishes, that’s sure. It 


won't clog up the sink pipes, 
that cloudy effect that you've 

and china when it’s washed wit 
you wash it with Pearline. 


Send 


or ‘‘the same as Pearline. 


For washing Dishes, 
there’s nothing like Pearline. 


) 


robably noticed on cut glass 


Peddlers and some unscrupuious grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


and if se oy er sends you sgusting in place of Pearline, be 
it Baclkk ‘honest tend it back ada 


Why don’t you begin the 
use of it in that way, if 
you're one of the timid 
sisters who still think that 

Pearline “eats the 
clothes?’’ Then you can 
soak things in it for a 
year or two, and test it in 


either, 


as soap does. And 


soap—that won't be there if 


ES PYLE, New York, 
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THATARE STAMPED 


FE Sawer, ON THE TOE 


Fit Well, Look Well, Wear a 


They are & only half-hose frst. in accordance with 


THE SHAPE OF THE HUMAN FOOT. 


3 Sold by the trade generally, and obtainable direct from the makers, who will send a 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass.‘ € 
DiS AS AS AS AS AS AS AS TS AS AS AS AS US AE AS AS AE AE WE AS AS AS AS AE ES 





‘* Take it 
Back, John, 







BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING ” 


Send for pasnaine. showing labels and material, 
tothe S. H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


**S.H.&.M.’’ Dress Staysare the Best. 
QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 
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be ap CLOTHING SAVED : 
+ 

Sunlight | 

Soap 2 


Nothing is so harassing to the feel- d 
ings as to have beautiful clothes 4 
torn and eaten by the use of poor 
eh soaps, full of injurious acids. Not 
only does Sunlight Soap prev ont ¢ 
wear and tear, it actually saves 
clothes. It’s a labor-saver, too, be- } 
cause it does about all the work y 
itself—little rubbing and no bother. 4 
Besides, it prevents woolens from 
shrinking. . 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


IO pM MaMa MeMeMeMt 


LAM PS vasierine 


You should see theimprovements (our patents) inLamps 


"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


Over one hundred thousand have been sold. If not for 
sale by yonr dealer, come to our store, or write for 
catalogue and order by mail. 


‘Manufacturers; EDWARD MILLER & CO, 
= 30 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York 
” For cool weather buy a ‘*‘ Miller’ Oil Heater, 
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E Do Cearhati 


nf you Crochet 
: 





Knit, Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


or do or send ten cents in stamps 
and receive a sample 


other spool, 500 yards, by mail, 


You will pronounce it as 
thousands of other ladies 
have, the best you have 


FAnCy | neve"tne est 
ever used. Try it. a 
re 
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The Bitehoock Pulpit or Students’ Lamp, 


The Only Oil Lamp wane Requires No 
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mue 
No Odor. No Glass to C Niean or Break. 
Gives a potter light than mr at cost of 
CENT FOR 10 HOURS. 
Cannot omens. NThe Best Lamp in the World for 
Rectors, Students, the Library or the Business Man's 
Desk. Delivered fo any address in the United States 


on receipt of $6. 
il CHCOCK LAMP CQ,, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
ul Factory St. Send for our ¢ ‘om ple te ( Jatalogue q 


Ticadeys of 
Fashion 





Endorse Fibre Chamois as 
the best support for puffed 
sleeves and flare skirts in 
the market. 
CAUTION—Beware of imita- 
tions. The genuine article 

is plainly stamped . 


Fibre Chamois 


All dry goods stores. Three weights. 


© 
GHOGQHOHGOHDLOGHOGHOOOGOSOHGDHQOOO 
DEAFNS*. $& HEAD NOISES ee 


by my ie pes bu 





whenall meee on fail. “Bold « os fy 
by F. Hasson, 883. ag NeeYen Write for book of proofs FREE 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num- 








bers, post paid, for $1.00, 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS, 


|For the week ending Thursday, Sept. 12th, 1895.] 


TEA.—The prices realized yesterday at the 
regular weekly auction sales for teas were, in 
the main, very satisfactory, and the sales mod- 
erately large considering the season. Japan 
teas are quoted at 14@30c.; Fuchau, 11@25c.; 
Amoy, 9@13'gc.; Formosa, 14@30c., and India 
teas, 174@6lc. 


SUGAR.—The market for refined sugar is less 
active, but steady, and refiners are gradually 
catching up to their shipping orders. Granu- 
lated is quoted higher at 444@4 7-l6c. per I; cut 
loaf and crushed, 47%4@5 1-l6c,; powdered, 44%@ 
4%c., and cubes, 44@4%c. 

COFFEE.— Receipts of coffee are fair, and de- 
liveries large, but most Brazil grades are quiet, 
with a good deal of indifference displayed by 
buyers. Mild grades have also a limited mar- 
ket. Java is quoted at 21@8lc.; Mocha, 254@ 
2644c.; Maracaibo, 17@20c.; Laguayra, 164@2Ilc., 
and Brazil, 16@1l&c. 

COTTON.—Cotton improved early in the week, 
and established a higher range of prices, but de- 
mand is lighter now and values are shading off 
atrifle. Southern holders refuse to make con- 
cessions in spot cotton, and the prices asked are 
so high that it is hard tofind buyers. The crop 
is certainly a small one, but prices are phenom- 
enally high compared with quotations of two 
months ago. Middling upland spot cotton is 
8 5-16c., which is 1-l6c. lower than earlier in the 
week, and middling Gulf, 8 9-l6c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—City-dressed veals 
are steady at 8@l2c. re r ib, and country-dressed 
at 8Hl0ec. Dresse mutton is in tair request 
at 4@7c. per !, and dressed lambs barely steady 
at 6a94c. Country-dressed hogs are steady at 
6@7%c. per for medium and Ithgt weight. 


PRGVISIONS.—The market has been quiet 
for hog products, but prices are about steady at 
quotations now. Mess pork is quiet at $10.25¢ 
10.75 per bbl.; family, $12@12.50, and short clear, 
$11.50@13.50. 1% is firm with mess at 28@8.50; 
family, $11@12.50, and packet, $9@10.50. Beet 
hams are me hy sm $16. cuardis lower at $6.15 
per 100 . Pickled bellies are dull at 64@i\c. 
per ib; shoulders, 5@5'4c., and hams, 9@9'4c. 


WOOL.— Buyers continue to buy only in small 
lots,and' the trade is very slow and conserva- 
tive. The total sales average about 1,200,000 Ib a 
week, about one quarter of which is domestic. 
Holders refuse to make concessions, and hota 
values firm. XX and above is quoted at 18@19¢c. 
per i; X and above l6c.; No. Land 2, 20@22.; 
combing, 17@22c.; delaine, 18@2Uc.; coarse, lig 
2lc.; extra pulled, 33@36c., aud Texas, l0@l4c. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—Wheat has continued 
to decline this week. ‘Che lower values have at- 
tracted some export trade, but the heavy ship- 
ments have not been sufficient to cause any 
rally. Spring wheat is coming in rapidly, larger 
than for some years at this season, and this 
brings weakness and depression. December 
wheat is 63c.; No. 2 red cash, 6lc., and No. 2 
hard winter, 634@65c. Corn has also been 
rather weak and dull for the past seven days, 
and the Washington report of a largerestimated 
yield has hurried prices downward more rapid- 
ly. There is a pressure to sell and plenty of 
liquidation. Cash corn is more active than 
futures. December corn is 354¢c., No.2 cash, 
3744c., and ungraded yellow, 38@39c. Oats pre- 
sented a firmer appearance early in the week, 
but the continued weakness of corn and wheat 
has made values decline. Trade is very light. 
December oats are nominal; No. 2 cash, 23)4c., 
and No. 2 white, 28éc. Receipts of hay are 
more liberal, and trade is improving a trifle, 
but prices are no more than sustained. Prime 
hay is 9c. per 100 bh; No.3 to No. 1, 65.@85c., 
and clover, 5@60c. Long rye straw is Sd@tilic, : 
short rye, 40@45c., and oat, 30@40c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter is steady. 
and choicest creamery has advanced a trifle, 
The prospects are a little better for a higher 
range of values next week, altho off grades of 
creamery are abundant and dull. State dairy 
is unimproved, and Western packings are in 
smaller receipt because of better demand for 
them in the West. Extra creamery is 20.q@20\éc. 
per tb; firsts, 17@18%éc. ; thirds to seconds, lo@ 
l6c.: State dairy, 12@18%c.; Western dairy, 9a 
l3c.; imitation creamery, ll@15 ic., and factory, 
8@12s4éc. -Cheese is very duil and dec lining. Ex- 
porters take very litule, and local jobbers have 
small orders. Large-size full-cream cheese, 
fancy, is quoted at 7@7\4c. ; good to choice, 644@ 
6%%c.; common to fair, 54g@644v.; small sizes, 
fancy, 8h4c. ; ; goud to choice, 74@8c.; Common to 
fair, 6q@744c.; choice part skims, 5'4@6c.; com- 
mon to prime, 246@4%4c., and tull skims, l'g@2c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—There is a good de- 
mand for live poultry, but rec eipts are very 
large. Spring chickensare 1l0@llc.; fowls, 94@ 
l0c.: old roosters. 5bec.; turkeys, W@lic.; «; ducks, 
60@80c. per pair, and geese, $1@1.37. Fancy 
dressed poultry is firm. Old turkeys are ll@l2c.; 
young, lG@léc.; fowls, lh@lltc.; old cocks, 6@ 
ic., Philadelphia chickens, 12@18c.; Western 
dry-picked, lU@l2\éc.; scalded, 10@1lt4c.: East- 
ern ducks, 15.@15c.; geese, 16 @1i7c., and West- 
ern ducks, 7@10c. Eggs are steady and higher 
at l7‘¢c. per doz. for Jersey; 16@lic. tor State; 
16@16;4c. for Pennsylvania; if@l6c. for West- 
ern, and $1.50@3 per case for culls and inferior. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are steady, and 
ne in lighter supply and firm when good. 
,eaches are plenty and lower, and best quality 
of grapes are steady. Ked apples are $1.0q@ 
2.25 per bbl.; grapes, $1.25@1.75; Bartlett pears, 
$1.50@3.50 ; Seckels, $2@3, and others, $1@2.50 
Western Maryiand and Penusylvania peaches, 
$1.50@2 per case; Maryland and Delaware, 30a 
6c. per basket ; Jersey, 30c. to $1.25; State Del- 
aware grapes and Niagaras, l0@l2c. per 5- 
basket; black kinds, 8@10c., and up-river_ varie- 
ties, 0c. to $1 per case; watermelons, $5 to 18 
per 100; muskmelons, $1@2.50 per bbl., and Cape 
Cod cranberries, $4.51@6.50 per bbl. 


POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are steady again at $1@1.25 per bbl.; sweets 
easy at $2@2.37 ; white onions quiet at 31.50@2; 
yellow, $1@1.12, and red. 75c.@$1.10; cautiflower, 
25c. to $1; squash, 50@75c.; .; Russia turnips, 40@ 
60c ; eggplants, 50@75c.; carrots and beets, 75c.@ 
$1; tomatoes, W@4Uc. per box; cabbages, $2.50@ 
3 per 100; cucumber pickles, 50c. to $1.75 per 
1,000, and ‘celery, 5 to 35¢. per dozen stalks. 











The rosy freshness 
and a velvety = of the skin is invaria- 
bly attained by those who use Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder. 














Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
i, PURE, HICH CRADE 


e: OCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


aaaiitnas Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
‘IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


i In view of the 
\Caution: many imitations 
jof the labels and wrappers on our 
oods, aggre ney should make sure 
good our place of manufacture, 
wpere & Dorchester, Mass. 

is printed on each package. 





SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 





fi A LETTER FROM 


Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher 


RECOMMENDING 


Constantine's 
’ Pine Tar Soap. 


(Persian Healing.) 





Brooklyn, March 13, 1895. 
Charles N. Crittenton Co., 


Gentlemen :—I find the PINE 
TARSOAP(CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave me quite satisfactory, and 
have been glad to give samples to 
several friends, who agree with me 
that it is among the best specimens 
cf Toilet Soap that we nave. 


Yours respectfully, 


Remember it 


is the name Boynton we wish you to re- 
hot 
Our 


goods are for sale by best dealers all over 





call when in want of steam heaters, 


water heaters, furnaces, ranges, etc. 


the country. 

A great many people have been saved money and 
annoyance by having our literature on heating apparatus. 
It will cost you nothing ; better send for it, 

THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
207 and 209 Water St., 
New York. 


195 and 197 Lake St., 
Chicago. 


ARE YOU DEAF ? 


DON’T YOU WANT TOHEAR ? 
The AURAPHONE will help you if you do. It 


isa recent scientific inventiou which will ass'st the 
hearing of any one not bern deaf. When in the ear it 
isinvisibte. and does not cause the slightest dis- 
comfort. It isto the ear what glasses are to the eye— 
an ear ey. oe for [payee Can 
be tested FRE F CH HA RG at any af the 
NEW YORK BY RAPHONE: cols 
16 Metropolitan Bdg., Madison Sq. ° 
433% Phillips Bdg., 120 TremoptSt., ane 
or ‘S43 Equitable Building. Atlanta, Ga, 
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farm and Garden. 


i The Agricultural Editor will be glad to reex.e 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


FARM LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


BY WILLIAM H, COLEMAN, 





Summer on Mountain Farms.—A corre- 
spondent of the New York Evening Post, 
writing from Carroll County, N. H, says 
he finds quite a demand for farms, aban- 
doned or otherwise, for city residents. Many 
farms averaging 100 acres have been bought 
for $1,500 to $2,000 for summer residences, 
and with an equal outlay for repairs and 
improvements are made very comfortable. 
Families from Boston, New York, Brooklyn 
and Philadelphia, are so domiciled—people 
whocome there for rest and quiet, and care 
little for social intercourse even when well 
acquainted. The great attractions are 
mouutains—like Chocoma and lakes—like 
Winnepesaukee and Ossipee. Naturally this 
demand has stiffened prices of remaining 
farms. Notwithstanding the roughness of 
the country, energetic men have done well 
at farming in the past, accumulating $30,- 
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000 to $70,000, and sending their boys to col- 
lege. A man who cannot lay by a little 
money year by year, they despise. This 
summer a new industry has sprung up—the 
leasing of farms for three to six months to 
city families for about $200. Heretofore, 
boarders have been taken at about seven 
dollars a week, and the farmer’s wife has 
been overworked. Nowsheand herchildren 
go away fora rest, and the occupying 


- family has possession of the house and free- 


dom of the farm. The farmer manages the 
farm, supplies eggs, milk and some vegeta- 
bles, and helps in household duties for fif- 
teen or sixteen dollarsa month. The family 
bring their silver, table linen, articles of 
particuJar need, and one or more of their 
servants. 

Berkshire Shadows.—Another correspond- 
ent of the same paper, writing from 
Western Massachusetts, while admitting 
the charms of the Berkshire Hills, both in 
nature and the cultured association, says 
there is a dark side tothe picture in the con- 
ditions of actual rural life. Its much-lauded 
abundance and independence are not to be 
found here. The struggle against want is 
quite as severe as in the city. Deserted 
houses are very common; some of them, 
from their size and style, must once have 
seen great prosperity. Often in the very 
woods remains of stone fences are seen, in- 
dicating long-abandoned fields. The amount 
of wooded land is astonishing — greater 
than in Pennsylvania, Ohio or Indiana. 
Even tillable land is worth little, and is 
poorly cultivated. Farms are sold for about 
the value of the buildings on them. Many 
are mortgaged for all they will bring. 
Hence there is much poverty. The people 
are thio, often dwarfed, the victims of in- 
sufficient food. As poor and sickly chil- 
dren are to be seen as in cityslums. The 
happiness which literature and song repre- 
sent in this region exists only in the minds 
of those who can enjoy it without noting 
the misery and imperfect development 
which are found about them. One fact re- 
lieves the picture of some of its sadness. 
Much of the want and decline is due main- 
ly to lack of intelligence and enterprise. 
Incompetency is not a monopoly of the 
“submerged tenth” in thecities. Many 
places ure deserted because the population 
was not intelligent enough to adjust itself 
to economic and industrial changes. Be- 
cause wheat and corn could no longer be 
raised profitably, men have rushed to the 
West. The establishment of dairy farms 
has partly redeemed this; but it has been 
done by outsiders. The people have yet to 
learn the value of poultry and sheep cul- 
ture. A better organization of agriculture 
is the great necessity of the region. With 
intelligence and energy certain branches 
could be carried on profitably, and the 
country made something of a paradise. 

Hope for New England,—That there is a 
good basis for the closing statement in the 
above paragraph was shownin a discussion 
at the last meeting of the Massachusetts 

State Agricultural Society, where it was said 
that New England soils,instead of being bar- 
renbecause they were rocky, contain the ele- 
ments of the most fertile and lasting soils— 
the débris of primitive rocks. The clays, 
gravels and even the sands derived from 
granite and limestone contain the elements 
of permanent fertility—lime, potash and 
phosphoric acid. Nitrogen gradually ac. 
cumulates from the decay ‘of vegetation 
supplied with these, and rocky lands are 
constantly replenished by the continual de- 
composition of the loose stones in the soil. 

Many of the large rocks can be removed by 
simple machinery, and the small stones 
loosen the earth and keep it from packing, 
retain heat in the soil and are constantly 
weathering. The greenest grass grows 
about stones, and a stony soil yields the 
finest quality of potatoes and other roots 
and grain crops. as well as fruits. Prof. 
J. W. Sanborn, who has had wide experi- 
ence both East and West, believes most 
fully in New England soil, and is now cul- 
tivating a New Hampshire farm. He 
thinks a reaction has taken place, and that 
Eastern farms in the hands of energetic men 
are to show the best results from skillful 
and successful agriculture. 

Facts about Old Farms.—The history of 
an old farm, particularly a New England 
farm, is always worth tracing. One is 
pretty sure of coming across men and 
women who have made their mark in wider 
spheres, or, if not these, of people who filled 
their own places worthily. But the records 
of these farms are seldom kept, save in reg- 
isters of deeds and the fading recollections 
of occupants. It is therefore with pleasure 
that we note in the Massachusetts Spya 
historical field meeting recently held on the 
Hadwen farm, near Worcester, for the ex- 
press purpose of gathering and putting on 





record facts in the history of this farm and 
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others adjoining. It was in charge of Mr. 
Caleb A. Wall, who delivered the historical 
address, minutely tracing the farm history 
from 1718, when three Scotch-Irish immi- 
grants—Robert Gray, Daniel McFarland 
and Robert Blair—settled near Worcester, 
Gray sold his first farm in 1734, and bought 
another, which, after changes in 1803 and 
1822, came into Charles Hadwen’s hands in 
1834, and is now owned by his son. The 
McFarland farm, or a part of it, is still in 
the possession of descendants. The Blair 
estate remained in the family till 1869. 
Among the 100 persons present was a native 
of Worcester, eighty-eight years old; also 
the son of the proprietor before Hadwen, 
eighty-three years old, who had not been on 
the place for sixty years ; and relatives of 
the late Mr. Hadwen. All these had some- 
thing to say about old times on the old 
farms. We hope these outdoor historical 
field meetings on old farms will be carried 
out in other localities and States, 

Skunk Farms.—The value of pure black 
skunk skins in the furrier’s trade has led to 
the breeding of these little animals, and 
there are now several farms for this purpose 
in the United States—at least one each in 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Pennsy]l- 
vavia—and now, the Philadelphia Times 
says, Mr. Robert G. Miller, of Shepherds- 
town, Md., an extensive dealer in these 
skins, has started a farm north of that 
place. It is not a large one. An acre of 
ground is fenced in with oak boards three 
feet underground—the skunk digs rather 
than climbs—a twelve-inch plank above, 
and two feet of wire netting above that. 
On top of the posts another plank is nailed 
flat and projecting inward. The animals 
will be fed upon offal from the butchers’ 
shops and similar refuse. Their usual diet 
is worms, larve and insects. They feed at 
night time, remaining in hiding during the 
day, for which purpose sheds have been 
built. Two litters of young are produced 
in the year—May and September—with six 
to twelve in each litter. The young attain 
full growth in three months. The hides are 
salable only when taken in winter. Black 
ones sell for one dollar to one dollarand 
seventy-five cents, those spotted with white 
as low as eighteen cents. It is hoped, with 
care, to breed out the spotted animals and 
have a pure jet-black ** flock.” 

The Hopper-Dozer.— The grasshopper 
pestis being fought in Minnesota with a 
machine called a * hopper-dozer’’; a kind 
of overgrown dustpan, eight feet long and 
two feet wide, made of tin, runs on three 
small runners, and is drawn by a horse. In 
front is a trough filled with coal oil, behind 
a canvas screen. The hoppers jump into 
the machine, fall into the oil and are killed 
even if only slightly touched by it. Avail- 
ing himself of an appropriation to kill 
grasshoppers, Prof. Otto Sugger, the 
State entomologist, had 400 hopper-dozers 
built, bought sixty barrels of cheap vil, and 
placed the machines in the hands of the 
farmers, who were only too glad to use 
them. It is estimated that about 8,000 
bushels of grasshoppers were killed daily 
while the machines were at work. The 
principal points where they were used were 
Taylor’s Falls, Michigan City and Duluth. 
Notwithstanding this success Dr. Sugger 
considers the hopper-dozer a makeshift, 
and is experimenting for a better way. It 
is hoped that some kind of contagious dis- 
ease, such as has caused the death of the 
insects in Colorado, will prove effectual. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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ECONOMIES ON THE FARM. 


BY E. P, POWELL, 





THE most astounding statement is that 
of Colonel Waring that the manure of 800 
city horses, kept by the Street Cleaning De- 
partment, is all dumped in the ocean. He 
says there is no demand for it, and the De- 
partment is compelled to waste it. The 
manure of one animal composted with other 
waste procurable on any farm wiil keep up 
the fertility of three acres. Then 800 horses 
should keep in good condition over two 
thousand acres of land. Every acre of land 
in truck farming or fodder growing near 
New York should return at the least three 
hundred dollars a year. Intensive farming 
of this sort requires other manures; but that 
procurable from the 800 horses should alone 
in compost bring in the minimum of three 
hundred dollars. This makes the cash waste 
on whatis thrown into the ocean not less 
than four hundred thousand dollars. This is 
a sample only of the wanton waste in our 
system of agriculture. The Park Commis- 


sioners of New York add that they pay 
nothing for manure, as the livery stables 
are glad to find a dumping place free of 
charge for what is dumped. So it seems 
that at least the greater part of the city 
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fertilizing material goes like the street 
sweepings and sewer products—that is, 
somewhere else than on tothe land. New 
York City ought to fertilize in a complete 
manner every square foot of tillable land 
for fifty miles outside its limits. 

The waste of sewerage is enormous. 
Everywhere the problem has been what to 
do with city sewage. Incineration in some 
cases has been the solution; but in most 
cases aS yet the wealth of our cities and 
villages is poured intocreeks or streams of 
running water. The result is pollution of 
our rivers and the breeding of pestilence. 
At this writing ourvillage of Clinton is try- 
ing to get rid of the danger of typhoid 
fever by an expensive sewerage system. 
The foul waste of the whole village is to be 
collected and poured into the Oriskany 
Creek. This creek is used in factories and 
flouring mills. Its water is drunk by cows; 
it is a bathing place for our boys; its ice 
is cut for our ice houses. It is well 
known that the bacteria of the most dan- 
gerous sort cannot be destroyed by ordi- 
nary freezing, and that ice is often a source 
of more danger than relief. 

Every ounce of this wasted material is 
needed on our farms. It can be composted 
and sold ata reasonable remuneration. Its 
value per ton is greater than that of most 
of the fertilizers bought and used. Its of- 
fensiveness can be far more easily neutral- 
ized than that of the phosphates. After 
trying several ways of disposing of house 
waste, [ have found the best method to be 
by composting it. Carried through pipes 
to a safe distance from the house, it is dis- 
charged into a large but shallow pit. Into 
thisis constantly thrown composting mate- 
rial of all sorts—weeds, leaves, lime, ashes 
and barn waste. The compost, worked over 
often, isin a condition for use at any time 
without offense to nostrils or to health. 

The best wealth of the farmer is in fertil- 
izers. These can mostly be home-made. 
The best way to keep our compost piles is 
to mix and turn them just enough to pre- 
vent burning, but not to hinder fermenta- 
tion. After fermentation the piles should 
not be disturbed until applied to the soil. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
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THE MAKING OF AN ORANGE 
GROVE. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET. 





To the man of ample means there is no 
necessity for making one. He can examine 
the bearing groves and buy one outright ; 
or he can purchase his land, and then bire 
men to set the trees and care for them until 
they come into bearing. But the great 
majority are not so favored ; they must set 
their own trees, and then raise truck or 
work at some trade or profession for a liv- 
ing until the trees come into bearing. If 
circumstances allow, they purchase budded 
stock, and in this way save four or five 
years; but if money is scarce, they may be 
forced to plant seeds and either do their 
own budding, or be content to wait for the 
slow maturing of a seedling grove. 

There is much diversity of opinion as to 
the best land for orange growing. Some 
contend that the low flat pine land is best ; 
others, the rich hummock of the bottoms, 
and still others prefer the high rolling pine 
land of the interior. Each has its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, but all of them 
grow magnificent groves. Lake fronts 
may shield a little from frost, and hum- 
mock lands require less fertilization ; but 
the cracker grower’s statement “ the orange 
belt is the best land for oranges”? can hard- 
ly be improved. Any land in the belt will 
produce oranges, and in choosing a location 
the would-be settler’s first care should be, 
not for his prospective grove, but for the 
health of his family. The rich hummock 
may require little fertilizing, but the sav- 
ing in expense will be more than offset by 
the risk to health. Naturally, most grow- 
ers prefer to live near their groves; but if 
they have chosen the bottom land, they will 
find itadvantageous to move back to the 
high, dry ridges during the malarious rainy 
season of May, June and July. y 

These high, rolling pine lands of the in- 
terior are always healthy, and the settler 
will not be at fault if he makes a home 
among them. As the years go by and his 
grove comes into bearing, it may be well to 
encourage it occasionally with a little fer- 
tilizer; but this slight additional expense is 
of small moment compared to the robust 
health of himself and family. 

Orange seeds are planted at any season of 
the year, and their germination is quick 
and their growth rapid and thrifty. By the 
end of the second or third year—according 
to their growth—they will be large enough 
to bud; and it will be well for the owner to 
examine the fruit of his neighbors and 
select such varieties ashe thinks will mar- 
ket best. 

With few exceptions, growers prefer 
budded stock, as that enables them to have 
bearing trees within three or four years 
from the bud, and, besides, allows them to 
confine their groves to certain choice vari- 
eties. Seedlings do not come into bearing 
until twelve or fourteen years of age, and 
their owner is never sure of his stock until 
able to taste the fruit. 

On the other hand, budded trees never at- 
tain the size of seedlings, and a twenty or 
thirty year old grove of the one does well if 
it bears one-half the crop of the other. 
There are many fine seedling groves in the 
State, but most of them date back to the old 
ante-bellum residents who planted them for 
family use and shade, long before they were 
dreamed of as a possible source of revenue. 

When transplanting the young trees to 
their permanent quarters, the ground is 
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lowed and prepared as for an ordinary 
‘arm crop, and the trees set so that their 
rows will be true in every direction. A 
bearirg grove, properly set, will command 
a much higher price than one whose trees 
straggle about indiscriminately. 
_ If the grove is to be of seedlings, not more 
than seventy trees are allowed to the acre: 
if of budded stock, one-third more may be 
added. As they mature, a careful watch is 
kept for scale and other insects, and the 
ground between the trees cultivated two or 
three times each season. If one is inclined 
to raise truck, this ground can be profitably 
utilized to grow cabbages, sweet potatoes, 
peanuts, tomatoes, and other vegetables, 
until the land is shaded by the maturing 
grove. 

No one denies that orange growing is 
profitable, even tho the fruit is occasionally 
destroyed by a severe winter. It is uot un- 
common for a grove to yield a thousand 
dollars’ worth of fruit to the acre ina single 
season, and there are no ‘‘off years,’ as is 
the case with apples and cherries, and most 
kinds of fruit. And another curious ad- 
vantage of the orange is that it does not 
fall when ripe. If prices are low they may 
be allowed to remain on the tree?, mouth 
after month, until the market improves. 
Usually the fruit is ready toship in Novem- 
ber or December, but frequently oranges 
are allowed to remain unul the following 
June or July, in order to realize better 
prices. 

An orange tree full of fruit is a subject 
for an artist’s pencil, andif it is in April, 
and the tree loaded with ripe and green 
fruit and blossoms, the picture is one to 
dream about. Even atree of medium size 
frequently bears from ten to twelve thou- 
sand oranges, and a grove of twenty or 
thirty acres of such trees is a sight that 
one does not forget. 

There are hundreds—thousands—of such 
groves throughout the State, any one of 
which is well worth a visit. All of them 
have packing houses, and some have rail- 
roads to facilitate the moving of truit from 
the trees to the packing houses. A large 
tree will yield from twenty five to seventy- 
five boxes of oranges, and a grove of twoor 
three thousand trees will yield—I hardly 
dare say how many. The famous Harris 
grove sends train load after train load to 
the orange lovers of the North; and the 
Dummit grove, and the varicus Bryant 
groves, and the Alexander grove, and many 
others, ship scarcely less. 


WaYNESBORO, VA. 


EFFECT OF INSECTICIDES UPON 
SEED GRAIN. 


BY DICE MCLAREN, 








STORED grain is nearly everywhere sub- 
ject to the attacks of the larve of injurious 
weevils and moths; but the depredations 
are especially serious in the warmer cli- 
mates, the inside of every kernel of grain 
being sometimes eaten out in a few weeks 
after harvest. These insects may he killed 
before much damage is done, by pouring 
bisulfid of carbon among the grain and 
confining the heavy fumes by means of a 
close cover, a blanket, or a tarpaulin, for a 
few hours. Granaries and mills may be 
tightly closed and fumigated with this 
poisonous and highly inflammable chemi- 
cal. The treated grain is rendered harmless 
for food by exposure to the air which quick- 
ly volatilizes all the carbon bisulfid; but for 
seed purposes, botanist R. H. Price, of the 
Texas Agricultural College, has recently 


proved that very strong fumes may have 
weakened the germinating powers of the 
fumigated kernels. 

Only forty per cent. of the wheat germi- 
nated,which had been exposed to the fumes 
of carbon bisulfid for three days, tho, sfter 





one day’s treatment, sixty-two per cent. 
—— in the testing pans. Nearly two- 
thirds of the kernels were killed when 
wheat was immersed in liquid bisulfid of 
carbon for one day; but when soaked iva 
mixture of sulphur and alcohol for the 
same time, only three-tenths of the grains 
were killed Seed wheat subjected to the 
fumes of naphthalin or coal-tar camphor 
for three days remained uninjured. Cow- 
peas were unaffected by ten days’ fumiga- 
tion with carbon bisulfid, orthirty minutes’ 
immersion in the liquid. 

Tho exposure to insecticides kills the in- 
sects, it does not remove them from the 
inside of the grains; but the infested ker- 
nels are usually lighter, so that the fan- 
ning mill wili remove them. Unless so 
treated, weavil-infested grain makes an 
unwholesome food. No harm is likely to 
result from tbe ordinary methods of fumi- 
gating grain with carbon bisulfid in open 
bins, which do not confine the fumes so 
closely as a corked bottle; but it is well to 
remember that the germinating powers of 
seed wheat may be weakened by very strong 
fumes. 

NEWARK, N. J. 





The “Index to Chimneys” 
gets you the chimneys made 
for your burner or lamp, and 
costs nothing. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


glass. 





The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


* saves time 
‘a, and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copics 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Printer, Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 





Perfect Cure.» 


- “From childhood I was troubled 
with glandular swelling, and was 
never free from scrofulous sores on 
my body. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla effect- 
ed a perfect cure.”’— Mrs. KATE 


CoNnNORS, Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 9 











THE NOCTOR’S COLUMN. 

L. A. S., Detroit.— Kindly advise for the follow 
ing: have a rash that is about my body, have 
suffered for two years. My mother suffers from 
melancholia, is very nervous and weak. 

For yourself, take Thyroidine, extract of 
the thyroid gland, in three drop doses, 
twice daily, for two months. Take a tea- 
spoonful of Natrolithic Salts, in a half- 
tumbler of water, a half-hour before 
breakfast, twice a week. Give your 
mother Cerebrine, extract of the brain, in 
five drop does, three times daily. 

J. L., Chicago.—I suffer with pains in my 
stomach after eating. Please state a remedy. 

You are suffering trom indigestion, 
Take Gastrine, a teaspoonful after each 
meal, three times a day. It is the best 
remedy for dyspepsia. 

C., New York.—Lately my skin has become 
rather “dingy” looking. Be’ kind enough to 
suggest a remedy. 

atrolithic Salts, a teaspoonful in a 
half tumbler of water, one-half hour be- 
fore breakfast, twice a week. 

M. I., Chicago.—Had the grip about two years 
ago, and have never fully recovered. Seem to 
now have malaria. What will benefit me? 

Febricide Pills, one, three times daily, 
for two months. 

T. A. P., Helena, Mont.—Send full, 
name ; will advise by mail. 

W. T. Parker. M.D. 
Med. Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D.C. 
THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS, 

CEREBRINE, From the Brain. MED- 
ULLINE, From the Spinal Cord. CAR- 
DINE, From the Heart. OVARINE, 
THYROIDINE. 

Br Two Drachms, $1.25, 





Dose, 5 Drops. 

A new and valuable remedy for Dyspepsia, $1.25. 

_FERBRICIDE PILLS For Malarial Affections, 

Neuralgia and Sick Headache, 5) cents, 

RHINE. For Catarrh. Hay Fever. etc. 

Month's treatment, including Insufflator, 2.50. 
NATROLIT A 

For Habitual Constipation, Torpor of the Bowels 

and Inaction of the Liver, 5U cents. 

At all Droggicts. or from 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., 
Send for Literature. (18) Washington, D.C, 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for Tre INn- 
DEPENDENT capable of holding 26 number, post 
paid, for $1.00. 














Will heat a room from 15to 20 
ft. square perfectly, in the 
most severe weather. Our 
patent double drum gives 
twice the radiation of any oil 
heater made.!ndicator shows 
exact amount oilin fount. In- 
side feed wick burns oi] till 
exhausted. Outside ratchet 
controls flame perfectly. 
Handsomely made and the 
only heater that does not use a 
glass chimney. 


2FeeT3 INCHES HIGH 











SONNE 


BANNER OIL HEATER ,36.. ; 











Satisfaction guaranteed or f 
money refunded. When not 
kept by dealers will send, 
Charges paid, on receipt of 


No Odor ! 
$6. Our book of Points on 
No Smoke | ) stoves and lamps free. 
_ THE PLume & ATwoop 
No Chimney 
Chicago 


Mee. Co. New York | 
10 Break ! Waterbury and Thomaston, 
’ ( onn. 


Factories : 
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S : Brooxtyn, N. Y., February 8, 1895. 
rs The pocket inhaler works like a charm, The 
rs first inhalation gave relief. It isa blessing to hu- 
. manity, and I am sorry it is not better known. 
® add my name to the “* PASS-I1T-ON-SOCIETY. 
i a Sincerely yours, 

Pt Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D. 


=fokona sk 


HYOMET: 


“DRI-AYR” 





Dear Sir: 


Endorsed, Eben D. Jordan. 


cause diseases of the respiratory organs. 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomei, 


ing capacity. 


Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, 


PEEP PPPEREE PEPER PEPER PEP EEE PETS | 


\ 


Boston, Mass., April 20, is 
(Care Jordan, Marsh & Co.) 
I had cartarrh for twenty years, and the last ten years (all of which 
time has been passed in this great establishment) i 
One half-dozen hankerchiefs per day would be used. It extended to my 
throat; the base of my tongue was badly affected. I constantly kept 
in my mouth cardamon seeds or some such breath purifier. I could not 
sleep with my mouth closed. I began using Hyomeiin December, 1893, 
and in two weeks I was entirely—and now after four months and no re- 
turn of the disease, I can say, permanently—cured. 1am going to ask 
. the head of this firm, Mr. Eben D, Jordan, to endorse this statement. 
Yours for the cure of millions, 


the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through the nose. 
It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpensive, and gives immediate relief. It stops all 
spasmodic coughing instantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breath- 


Hyomei is a wonderful compound. A few inhalations almost instantan- 
tx se i eously banished my asthmatic trouble. I was first led to use it by the startling 
Exvira E, B. Gipson. testimony of intimate friends, Geo. L, A. Martin, 

Principal Public School No. 37. 


By inhalation only, the 


Australian “ Dry-Air” Treatment 


of Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, Laryngitis, Hay Fever and Whooping Cough. 


Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the germs and microbes which 


is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at 


Mail, $1.00 (consisting of pocket in- 


haler, made of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished, a botde « f Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions for using). If you are sti// skeptical, send 
m- your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. 
Are you open to conviction? Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 


RHAAAARAAAALL AAA AAEEAAREREL ELE EA EEEEAAAEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEES 


-Pass-It-On 


The phenomenal success of Hyomei has been built up largely on 


x the personal recommendation of those cured. 


q Inhaler outfit, we can trace, in some instances, the sale of fifty others. 
= s 
PRICE (by mail) $1.00. 
Tempter Court, New Yorx City, November 26, 1894. 
My Dear Mr. Wyckxorr—On your suggestion, | procured from your 
friend, Mr, Booth, one of his pocket inhalers. It has worked like a charm. The 
suffered fearfully. bronchitis has extire/y disappeared, and, thanks to you, is the first thing I have 


found in ten years that has given permanent relief, Cordially yours, 

[ The above letter to the late W. O. Wyckoff, Esq., President Remington 
Typewriter Co., from Hon. Francis H. Wilson, Member of Congress, speaks 
| for itself. The letter is published with the consent of Mr. Wilson.) 


Pustic Scuoor No. 37, Brooxiyn, February 21, 189s. 





R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 2oth St., New York. 


From the sale of one 


Fk. H. Wirson. 


ReT= BOOTH NE WAYGOR Kom 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Hignest 
of all in lesvening sam ar —Latest United 
States Government Food Report 
ROYAL BAKING PowDER Co. 106 Wall St. > & 


Acker, Merrall & Condit, 


Chambers St. and West Broadway, also 
57th vi. and Gi Gth Ave . yi hss.t 139 


- SUPERIOR TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part of the country. 
Choice wines for medicinal purposes. Write for 
price list. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“*Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms : Steinway Hall, N. Y. 











HYaaa et / Y/ 
LEGANT FLOWERING 
BUL 


. 
Sent by Mail, postpaid, at the following special prices : 


. name d HYACINTHS, different colors, fine, for 10 cents, 
TULIPS, me sorts, all different, “ 10 


: sag NARCISSUS, = oe 
3 JAPAN LILIES, wed " - “«“® 
10 CROCUS, 5 sorts, named, - - “ 10 
10 FREESIAS, fine mixed sorts, - “* 10 
1 BLACK CALL LA, new, from Pale stine, 10 


or the whole 86 isulbs, postpaid, ‘for 50 cx ents. 


UR CATALOCUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 
ofall kinds of Plants and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 


nter Biooming, also on w Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and will be mailed Eustects whereas. Choicest 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at greatly 


reduced prices. PW rite foritatonce. Address 


JOHN L LEWIS CHILDS, Fiorat Park, | N. Y. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 









27 SUDBURY ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


Send Se. for 
stamp for mew 100-page 


FEATHERBONING 


FOR WAISTS, SLEEVES AND SKIRTS 

Instruction free. Call at our parlors, 833 Broad- 

way, New York; 185 Wabash-av, Chicago; 40 West 
st, Boston; 102 North Charles-st, Baltimore ;1113 
Cc hest nut -st, P puanelpate. Send 65c for 12- yard 
Sample Skirt Bon 


Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 


SARATOGA GEYSER. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 








more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other Saratoga 
Water, and is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and Indigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 


breaktast it is amild yet thorough 
Cathartic. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Wasbington Str roet, B ston. nn 
34 Washington Street. Chicago. 


$60 a month to sell Leach’s 
A Ss Oi) of van the great Kid- 








quite as cheap as tin, iron or shingles. We 


any railroad station in the lt 
JA 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY | [ : 

ANCHOR, h d ° 
Cincinnati. 

sweet wot e ea 1 nN Ee e 
Pittsburgh. 

BRADLEY, ‘ 

nooes i Yate | One of the leading and best known 

oouzamn” *™ | painters in this country says, “I cannot afford 
St. Louis. 

CORNELL, ‘to use anything but Pure White Lead”’ (see 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. list of brands). Every practical painter 

ECKSTEIN, | 

ramen knows this. It is only those who haven't 
Pittsburgh. | . : : 
Nemec any reputation to lose who don’t know it, or 

KENTUCKY, ° . . 11° 

somw aril will use misleading brands of White Lead 
LEWIS 6 BROS.CO Ss z 

mortzy, “~~ or unknown worthless mixtures. Although 
Cleveland. | x 

MISSOURI, low-priced, they are not cheap. Pure White 

RED SEAL, ° as 

sutra, Lead is the cheapest, because it is the best. 

ae Mass. | If colors are required they are easily made by using the Nationai 
Chicago. | Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead tinting colors. Pamphlet and color-card 

- St a and Ch | sent free, 

VSTER, oie =" NATIONAL LEAD CO.,, 

UNION “ 


1 Broadway, New York. 





Gpencerian Steel Pens 


Always Write Well, Wear Well. 
Once Used, Always Used. 


Saratoga 
Vichy 
A 









DELICIOUS 
BEV ERAGE. 
May be drank at 


peor eaal 


any hour of 
the day. 


For circular address 


SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


~ Saratoga Springs, N.Y 








SLATE 
is the best, most handsome, durable and excellent 
ROOFING 
material in the world. Itcan now be put on at tusie es 
pleased to quote prices ou any. quantity delivered to 
MES L. FOOTE, Wegr., Slatington, Pa 
Write for our Slate Maqual and Descriptive Pric e- 
List. Mailed free to any address. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


The Family Wash om, » FF rihn ig RELIABLE 
aie rocers. 
D. 8S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 24 St, Phila, Pa 


Po Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe Pe fe) Pe) fo OD 


jEMULSION " SPRAYERR 


For fruit trees, 
ad en flow- 














W.& B. DOUGLAS, 


Mew ork. 
New Y: 


DOUCLAS 


Q 


SITAR ATATATAT AG AI AO 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


seseennsnenysererennTlt ree eeer rr > 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


+ (jrand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 41st & 42d Sts. 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


; Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


20000000 e eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoerees 


THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 


Opposite Grace Church, - - NEW YORK. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 

“ There is an atmosphere of home comfort and hos- 
pitable treatment at the St. Denis which is rarely 
met with in a public house,and which insensibly 
draws you a. as often as you turn your face 
toward New Yo 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 
Cancer. 


wrers gLAS at 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway. 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, 
and wr! carries the maj« ~} rtion 
of AROUND THE LD 
Travel, who are pot ene 
trumpeting above fact to 
their friends and ac- 
quaintance and tell- 
ing them they in- 
tend tomake 
the trip 
again. 

Japan, China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand ail reached by Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships. 











For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

H.J.COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 

C. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit. 

J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

W._R. CALUAWAY. Guarantee Loan 
Building. Minneapolis. 

M. M. =TERN, Chronicle Building, San 
Francisco, orto 

D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent. Mon- 


real. © 
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JAEGER 


The Standard Underwear of the Worl. 


At Greatly Reduced Prices: 


In New-York City at our own stores only: 
176 Fifth Av., below 23d St., Ofain Retail.) 


1189 Broadway, Near 28th st. 
BRANCHES § 153 B’dway, below Cortlandt St. 


Descriptive Catalogue Free by Mail. 


WELL DRESSED MEN 
wear Only merchant tailor made clothes, 


A TAILOR-MADE 


SUIT on 
OVERCOAT $/0 


We'll make to your meacure a Frock 

or Sack Gait or ozergons of o 
ual to any t flors $15.00 garment for 

$10.00, Other suits, overcoats and trou- 
sers just as cheap. We save 5) per cent 
by buying big lots of woolens direct 
from the milis—that accounts for it. 

All goods sent C. O. D. with privilege 
examination and ay on before pay- 
ing express agent. We pay Express 
Charges. Send for — es of cloth 
and full particulars, fre 
Louis s. VEHON, Tailor, 156 W. festnee St. Chicago. 








Wanted everywhere toget 
orders fur our celebrated Teas, 
Coffees. Baking Powder. 
Spices. Extracts, &c. The old- 
est.largest and most respon- 
sible fea House inthe business 
Established 1859. 
is. Inco mes, 
ig Premium 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 








TRAVEL, RESORTS. ETC. 


NORWICH LINE. 


THE INSIDE ROUTE. 
NEW YORK 





TO 
NEW LONDON, BOSTON, WORCES.- 
TER, and POINTS NORTH and 
EAST. 


Direct connection at New London with Steamers 
fer Watch Hill, Block Island, - All Principal Long 
Island Sound Summer Resort 

Fine Steamers *C ity of lowell’ ’ and “City of 
Worcester’ leave Pier 40, North River, New York, 

:3L P.M., week-days only. 

Finest Cuisine and Service. 

Orchestral Concert on Steamers every eyening. 

Vestibuled Steamboat Express train arrives Boston 
9:00 A.M., Worcester 7:55 A.M. 


GEO - BRADY, Supt. 
GEO. F. RANDOLPH. ”Gen’l Traffic Manager. 
. BABC OCK, Gen’! Passenver Agent. 





ously on Mondays and Thursdays, 


for the especial use of the ladies. 


maid will be in attendance. 


desired to attend the 


which opens September 18th: 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP Co. 





The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


Ap institution for the thoroughly effective and per- 
fectly scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and 
. alignant growths, witheut the use of a 


We ‘have over failed te effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasonable 
opp peng Ser ea treatment. 


mT + th pny referen 





ney CEN Oil of Pine Med. Co., Cincinnati, © 


DRS. W. BE. BROWN & SON. North Adams Mass 


of our Sanatorium and 
Se ce,free Adaress 


and Passage Rates. apply to 


NEW YORE: (\ E, Hawcey, A. G. T. M., 





8. F. B. Morss, G. P. &. T. A.. 
New Orleans, La. 


1 L. H. Nutrine, Eastern Passenger Agt.. 
BOSTON : E. E. CURRIER, N. E. A., 9 State St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.: R. J. SMITH, Agent, 49 S. 3d St. 
BALTIMORE, MD.: B. B. BARBER. Agent, 209 E. German St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.: F. T. Brooks, T. F. & P. A., 210 W. Washington St. 
BUFFALO, N. Y.: W. J. BERG, T. P. A., 40 Exchange St. 
CHICAGO, ILL.: W. G. NEIMYER, G. W. A., 230 Clark St. 


THE MAGNIFICENT TRANS-CONTINENTAL FLYER, 
“ SUNSET LIMITED,” 


Will be resumed October 2d, leaving NEW ORLEANS and SAN FRANCISCO simultane- 


Making the Longest Continuous Run in the World in 41-2 Days. 


The Engines will be of the same style as the famous “* 999" of the Empire State Express. The 
six sleepers will have ten sections to each car, with drawing room at either end; and the com- 
posite cars will be made up of the usual Baggage, Smoker, Barber Shop and Bathroom combined. 
The Dining Cars will be complete in every detail, and supplied with every delicacy as well as the 
most substantial faree COMBINED BOU DOIR and DRAWING ROOM CARS have been designed 
One end will be fitted up with seven boudoir sleeping compart- 
ments, each containing two berths, a wash-stand and necessary lavatory fittings. 
will be furnisbed with library, writing desks and the most comfortable furniture; and a lady's 


The other half 


Parties holding through tickets to California will be allowed to stop over as long as may be 


COTTON STATES AND INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION at ATLANTA, GA. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 


TEXAS—NEW AND OLD MEXICO-—ARIZONA—CALIFORNIA—JAPAN-—CHINA~— 
INDIA—AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND—HAWAITIAN ISLANDS 
and ROUND-THE-WORLD. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY'S “Sunset,” ‘‘ Ogden” and “‘ Shasta” Routes. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL S. S. CO. 
HOUSTON & TEXAS CENTRAL R.R. 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R.R. 
SAN ANTONIO AND ARANSAS PASS Ry. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, Maps and Time-tables, also lowest Freight 


) 343 Broadway, and 
} 1 Battery Place. 


T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. A., 
San Francisco,Cal. 











Tae INDEPENDENT, PREsS4] AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 



















